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THE GOSPEL OF PETER 


THE medieval Egyptian tradesman who took with him into his grave 
a ‘ready reckoner,’ an apostolic Gospel, and a book of Revelation, 
showed a comprehensive interest in the affairs of the present, the 
past, and the future world, and must, apparently, have deemed it 
prudent to be not without a vade mecwm for whatever might await 
him in the unknown. That the arithmetic was on paper and the 
religious contents on parchment becomingly expressed the relative 
durability he assigned to the values with which they were respectively 
concerned. If he has profited by them in the spirit, he will not 
grudge us such little light as we may draw from what remains 
behind their letter, or be displeased at the outburst of eagerness 
that has spread from his tomb, and set ‘the wise, the scribe, the dis- 
puters of this world’ to learn from him a few of the thousand things 
that he has unlearned. 

Of the three Greek fragments, from the book of Enoch, the 
Gospel of Peter, and the Revelation of Peter, combined on the 
parchment leaves, the second touches the problems of most interest 
in the present state of our knowledge. That it bears the name of 
the chief Apostle is not due to any superscription ; its first page 
opens, and its last closes, in the middle of a sentence; but in the 
course of the narration the Apostle himself appears in the first 
person (‘I, Simon Peter’), as at once agent in the story and writer 
of the book. This internal mark goes for nothing in evidence of 
literary fact, because anyone may assume a venerated name, with or 


without right ; but it raises the question whether the document just 
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put into our hands is the same book with a certain ‘ Gospel of Peter’ 
often mentioned or quoted by early Christian writers. We cannot 
say that any one of the ancient citations is found and verified in the 
new text; but why? Because it moves entirely within the last 
scene of the gospel history, while they touch only on matters beyond 
its range. But all that is reported respecting the ancient book is in 
accordance with what we have newly found. 

The utmost certainty, however, of possessing what the second 
century had learned to regard as Peter’s, supplies no valid reason for 
believing it to be his. Except in the case of letters, the essence and 
interest of which are personal, the early Christian literature was 
born under conditions which long rendered its readers incurious about 
its authorship. If it were history, it was an aggregate of gathered 
traditions. If it were preceptive and spiritual appeal, it was the 
recorded preaching of a whole college. of missionaries. If it were 
doctrine, it was the consentient thought of a vast brotherhood. If it 
were a manual of ritual and discipline, it was the reflection of the 
moral life of a society under vows. Such productions are a social 
growth, of corporate rather than individual authorship, the progressive 
crystallisation of countless molecules of oral teaching through several 
generations. Passing through different recensions, and retouched by 
many hands, they have no authoritative text or even table of 
contents; nor can anyone pretend to a copyright in them. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the early Church writings, other than epi- 
stolary, were all anonymous; and that they had to wait till the middle 
of the second century for the names under which they have travelled 
through the ages. The Gentile preponderance in the Church, long 
silently operative in modified doctrine within it, then broke bounds, and 
by a strange amalgam of Greek and Oriental speculation with Christian 
tradition and prophecy, produced on and beyond its confines the 
several Gnostic systems which, for the next century, so seriously 
threatened the unity of Christendum. Each leader of those eccentric 
schools borrowed something from the Christian faith, spoiling it by 
fantastic mixtures for which it was not responsible, and set forth his 
scheme in some expository manual that was neither gospel nor 
philosophy, though selecting from both ; so that, it became necessary 
to guard the sacred inheritance of Holy Writ against this new 
library of theoretic fancy. Under this impulse it was that the pro- 
cess of selection began which ended in forming a canon of Scripture. 
Not only was recognition refused to the new compilations made, for 
instance, by Marcion and carried through the Marcionite churches, 
but even in the mass of writings already silently current and read for 
edification, one here and there was found, under the light of a 
keener attention, in which there were sentences at variance with the 
baptismal confession. Hence, they could no longer stand all upon a 
level ;* but some must be content to pass into private use, while 
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others were set apart for public reading, with the prophets of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The principle of choice, like its occasion, was 
doctrinal, not critical: conformity to the general faith and feeling of 
the Christian world determined the selection made. This motive, 
however, in the chooser will not operate as a reason on a questioner of 
the choice; and in searching for something to satisfy him, nothing 
would more readily occur than the origin of the book from some 
person whom he trusts and venerates. If, by probable conjecture, 
it can be charged upon him, it will carry an authority unfelt before ; 
especially if it can be reasonably fathered upon a member of the 
Apostolate, which, represented as it is by the glorious letters of Paul, 
is no silent tradition, but a true persuasive power. Either thus or 
otherwise, certain it is that books previously anonymous became 
acquainted with their authors during the period I have named. The 
first two of our gospels, after circulating for more than three-quarters 
of a century, are still unnamed in Justin Martyr, and so is the 
third, which Marcion also, though basing upon it his peculiar con- 
struction of Christianity, did not know to be Luke’s. The letter to 
the Hebrews (possibly by Apollos) got transferred, certainly without 
reason, to Paul. The letter bearing the name of Barnabas towards 
the close of the second century, had a long anonymous currency 
before. The book of ‘ Mandates’ and ‘Similitudes’ called The Shep- 
herd, after wide circulation for more than a generation, was attributed 
by some (¢.g. the compiler of the Muratorian Canon) to Hermas, 
brother of Pope Pius the First (a.p. 140-155) ; by others (e.g. Origen, 
who deems it ‘ inspired’) to the Hermas whom Paul greets in Romans 
xvi. 14. Both Barnabas and the Shepherd held a rank so nearly 
canonical as to appear in the Sinaitic Codex; and with them there 
stood, on leaves now lost, the Revelation of Peter just partially re- 
covered, known in the first century, but not named till after the 
middle of the second. 

It was in the needed process of sifting a library, fast becoming 
unmanageable in its multiplication and self-variance, that authors 
were found for the writings dearest to Christian feeling; and {they 
were naturally looked for within the chosen band of disciples who, 
receiving the divine message from Christ Himself, became his mis- 
sionaries and martyrs in delivering it to the world. Apostolicity, 
oral while its living voice was there, continued itself in the silent 
letter afterwards, and still enabled the Church to listen to the Saviour’s 
parables and precepts, and attend his steps through the story of his 
humanity. The names assigned to the books were taken, as of 
course, from the interior of the books themselves, or from the list of 
friends beloved of Paul, mentioned in his letters. However much 
the selection thus made may commend itself by internal congruity 
and external possibility, it is still not testimony but conjecture. 

Besides the few scattered references already mentioned ito ‘a 

3P2 
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Gospel of Peter,’ one fuller report of it is given in a letter of Serapion’s, 
bishop of Antioch, a.p. 190-210, which Eusebius has preserved (Eccl. 
Hist. vi. 12). Visiting the Christian community at Rhossus in 
Cilicia, this prelate found the Gospel of Peter in use for the lessons 
of the Church, though not without objection from some of its members, 
Appealed to on the subject, and carrying a rapid glance through the 
book, he sanctioned its retention in the services. But on closer 
acquaintance with it afterwards, he found a few objectionable things 
out of character with the general tone of thought which had elicited 
his approval. He tells us that they were tinged with the heresy 
of the Docetx, and did not recognise the full humanity of Christ. 
What this means will soon appear. The discovery led him to retract 
his sanction. 

In spite, however, of this sentence against it, the Gospel of Peter 
apparently held its ground. For, as late as a.p. 457, Theodoret, an 
orthodox bishop (of Cyrrhus), in a somewhat refractory Aramean land, 
tells us' that the single Gospel in use among the Nazarenes or 
Jewish Christians of Syria and Palestine was the Gospel of Peter. 
Its tenacious clinging to any shelter, however heretical, in that region, 
so long after its exclusion from the sacred canon, may perhaps imply 
that there it was born, and learned the ways of thought and speech 
most true to the genius of the people. 

Coming now to the fragment itself, we find ourselves suddenly 
planted, we know not where, but probably in the judgment-hall just 
after the condemnation of Jesus, in the presence of Pilate, the Jewish 
authors of the indictment, Herod Antipas, and Joseph, introduced 
simply as ‘a friend of Pilate and of the Lord.’ Pilate has just washed 
his hands to rid himself of the foul stain of the sentence he has 
passed: Herod and the Jewish assessors would fain have done the 
same, but were prevented by Pilate’s rising up and leaving the sequel 
to them. Herod assumes the initiative, and orders his soldiers to 
seize the Lord and do to Him what ne had told them they would have 
todo. In here introducing Joseph, the evangelist apparently goes 
back to explain that this friend of Jesus, on hearing of the surely 
impending Crucifixion, had gone to Pilate and begged to have the 
body for interment. Pilate had forthwith sent to Herod and asked 
leave thus to have disposal of the body, and the king was apparently 
present now to bring his own answer, to this effect, ‘ Brother Pilate,’ 
by all means be it so: apart from this request, we should in any case 
have had to bury him, in observance of the law ? (against leaving the 
corpse hanging after sundown), before the first day of Unleavened 
Bread, their feest. 


1 Haer. Fab. ii. 2. 

? Deut. xxi. 23. The law applies indifferently to any day, the whole stress being 
laid’on the ‘before sundown.’ The fragment shifts the stress to the first day of Un- 
leavened Bread; and our fourth Gospel (xix. 31) to the approach of the Sabbath. 
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The reader of this passage can hardly fail to be struck by the 
following features in it : (1) The writer’s evident anxiety to exculpate 
Pilate, and to concentrate the whole responsibility for the death of 
Jesus upon the Jews and their king, Herod; (2) in accordance with 
this, the studiously outside position which he assumes towards them, 
speaking of them (as our fourth gospel does) as ‘the Jews,’ and of 
the week of Unleavened Bread as ‘ their festival’; (3) the strange 
removal of our gospel’s date of Joseph’s application for the body from 
the completion of the Crucifixion to the announcement of the sentence. 
(4) More interesting and important is the agreement with the 
Johannine as against the Synoptic chronology of the Passover. At 
the time of the Crucifixion ‘the Sabbath is at hand’ (edSfarov 
émipwoxer) being the first day of unleavened bread (wpd pds tay 
afvpov=tpern huépa tav alvpwv, when they killed the passover, 
Mark xiv. 12). The Sabbath then coincided with the first day of 
unleavened bread, ushered in by the evening passover,’ and com- 
mencing at 6 P.M. on the Friday ; and that is the hour before which 
the body must be buried. But in Mark, the hour of the Paschal 
supper, with its beginning of unleavened bread, has already passed on 
the previous day, Thursday, while Jesus is still with the ‘little 
flock’; so that the 14th Nisan fell, with our ‘Peter,’ as with 
the fourth evangelist, a day later than with the Synoptists, coincid- 
ing with the Crucifixion day, instead of preceding it. We shall see, 
however, that the reason which commended to the fourth evangelist 
this shifting of the Synoptic date, viz. the wish to bring the Paschal 
lamb and the Crucified into the closest correspondence as type and 
antitype, cannot have been present to the mind of our author. 

The cruel scene of insult and mockery through which Jesus 
passed to the last sacrifice presents, in our fragment, amid general 
resemblance, some noticeable variations from our gospels. In the 
Synoptists it is divided into two acts, one after each trial, Jewish and 
Roman ; both of them, according to Luke, before the condemnation : 
first, by the officers who had taken Him to the high priest’s house, 
before the assembly was convened; and later, by Herod and his 
soldiers, who dressed Him in gorgeous apparel and sent Him back to 
Pilate. In Matthew and Mark, the actors were first the Jews in the 
high priest’s court ; then the soldiers, after the Roman trial. The 
maltreatment consisted of blows, of blindfolding and then challenging 
Him to ‘ prophesy who struck’ Him; and then investing Him with 

* The Synoptists, however, reckon the first day of unleavened bread (apérn rév 
&(juwr) differently from the author of our fragment. With them it includes the 
whole day on the evening of which was the Paschal supper. With him it means the 
day which follows when the Passover day is over—i.e. it means the 15th Nisan. 
Though only unleavened bread was used at the Passover, the feast of wnleavened 
bread began next day and ended with the 2lst Nisan. This was the legal rule to 


which our fragment conforms. The deviation from it by the Synoptists may be seen 
in Matt. xxvi. 17, Mark xiv. 12, Luke xxii. 7. 
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mock-regal robes, and a crown of thorns, while they pretended obei- 
sance to Him as King of the Jews. 

Our fragment, apparently limiting the action to the captors of 
Jesus while Pilate, Herod, and Joseph are in conference, repeats 
most of these particulars; but adds one, which brings an unexpected 
light into our judgment of the book. ‘Those,’ it is said, ‘ who had 
seized the Lord, push Him as they run, and say, “‘ Let us drag about 
the Son of God, now that we have Him in our power.” And they 
put on Him a purple cloak, and set Him upon the judgment-seat, and 
said, “ Judge justly, King of Israel” (adrov 2xad@tcav émi cabédpay 
xpicews Aéyovtes, Arxaiws xpive, Baciied Tod “Iopanr).’ Of this 
there is no trace in our Synoptists. But in the fourth gospel, 
xix. 13, without any substantive resemblance, there is a curious 
verbal approach to it when Pilate, charged with being ‘ no friend of 
Cesar,’ leading Jesus out, seated himself on the judgment-seat to 
pronounce the sentence (é«d0 to € v éri Byatos). And there is a 
still more curious agreement, both substantive and verbal, in Justin 
Martyr’s * report. of this scene, where the Jewish aggressors ‘take 
Jesus, and set Him on the judgment-seat and say, “Judge us” 
(éxa@:cav émi Byparos Kai elroy, xpivov jpiv). Whence did Justin 
obtain this? His ’Aqouynuovetpara, taken as our four gospels col- 
lectively, do not supply it. Some clue to the answer is furnished by 
the immediately preceding word (to avrov éxd@icav), viz. the word 
signifying ‘dragging him about’ (S:acvportes): the very word by 
which, in its form of a simple verb (cvp@pev) the corrected text of 
our fragment describes the dragging of Jesus to set Him on the 
judgment-seat. Is it possible to doubt that Justin had this very 
passage before him? and that therefore the ‘Gospel of Peter’ must 
be added to the writings covered by his phrase ‘ Apostolic Memorials’ ? 
The inference thus newly confirmed is not new in itself. In 1851 
Hilgenfeld found evidence in this passage of Justin’s acquaintance 
with some historical materials other than our canonical Scriptures, 
probably the ‘ Gospel of Peter.’ His suggestion passed away without 
approval. Forty-two years have elapsed ; our fragment is disinterred ; 
and there the passage is! 

Briefly as the story of the Crucifixion is told, no passage in the 
fragment has peculiarities more important. It runs thus: They 
brought two malefactors and crucified Him between them. But He 
kept silence, as feeling no pain. And when they had set up the 
cross, they wrote upon it, This is the King ofIsrael. And having laid 
his garments before Him, they parted them among them and cast lots 
for them. And one of the malefactors reproached them, saying, 
‘This suffering of ours is for the ills that we have done; but here is 
one who has become the Saviour of mankind: what wrong has he 
done you?’ And they, in their provocation against him, gave 

‘ I. Apology, c. 35 B. 
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orders that his legs should not be broken, that he might die in 


torment. 
The following minor deviations from our gospels are still worth 


the reader’s notice. 

1. By whom is the cross borne? By Jesus Himself, as the fourth 
gospel will have it ? or by Simon of Cyrene, as the Synoptists say ? 
No answer is supplied ; surely a strange omission, if two discrepant 
accounts were both before the author. 

2. The inscription over the cross repeats the words of the mock 
homage offered in the hall in ‘the King of Israel’ instead of ‘the 
Jews, and contributes a new variety to the versions of it in our 
gospels. 

3. In the division of the garments, they are all, without distine- 
tion, assigned by lot, as in the Synoptics ; and no mention is made of 
the seamless tunic, which alone, according to the fourth gospel 
(xix. 23, 24) was thus disposed of. On the other hand, the 
Johannine account, thus deserted in statement of fact, is approached 
in selection of language. To express the casting of lots the Synoptists 
resort to the usual phrase «Ajpov Baddew; the exceptional word 
Aaypov, used in the fourth gospel, is also found in Justin Martyr's 
reference to this incident.’ Did he take it from the fourth gospel ? 
or from the ‘ Gospel of Peter’ ? 

4. In regard to the behaviour of the malefactors a more important 
deviation is found from the narratives of the Synoptists. In Mat- 
thew ® and Mark? both men reproach Jesus. In Luke® one of them 
utters the taunt ‘Art thou the Christ? Save thyself and us!’ and 
is chid by the other, ‘Dost thou not fear, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation? and we indeed justly; but this man had 
done no wrong.’ But here, in our fragment, the penitent malefactor 
addresses himself to the Jewish bystanders, in terms that provoke 
their vengeance ; which takes the coarse form of withholding from 
Him in order to prolong his sufferings that breaking of the limbs 
which is the Johannine prescription for ending them, and would have 
been applied to all the three, had not Jesus been already dead. This 
strange version of the incidents shows how little our author entered 
into the motive of the synchronism which he adopted, of Passover 
and Crucifixion ; a motive so clearly indicated in the application to 
both, as the soldiers passed the drooping form of the dead Christ 
and struck it not, of the prophetic law, ‘ A bone of him shall not be 
broken.’® 

But these variations are far surpassed in significance by the 
startling words, ‘ He kept silence, as feeling no pain’: a statement 
which, as part of a general affirmation of the Crucifixion, prior to any 
breaking of the story into its details, must be understood as intended 


* Tryph. 97 C. ® xxvii. 44. 7 xv. 32, 
® xxiii, 39-43. * John xix. 36. 
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to cover the whole. If so, it at once excludes the entire series of 
‘ Words from the cross’ reported in the canonical gospels. Had the 
writer known of these, how could he possibly have asserted this 
‘ silence,’ and have given the reason for it which he assigns? Here, 
it cannot be doubted, we alight upon the questionable feature which 
induced Serapion to retract his sanction of the continued use of the 
‘Gospel of Peter’ by the Church at Rhossus; for the key to the 
meaning of this passage must be sought in a conception of the person 
of Christ characteristic of the Docetic heresy. That conception 
formed itself in so natural a way out of unquestioned data of Jewish. 
Christian thought brought into a Gentile atmosphere, that it became 
widely prevalent in the second century ; and perhaps harmlessly, so- 
long as it was left to its free play in the religious imagination of in- 
dividuals. But when seized upon by a school of religious thinkers 
for logical development, it could be worked out into results neither 
intellectually coherent nor morally innocuous; by the exposure of 
which its hold on men’s minds was weakened ; and it was condemned 
as a heresy. 

The early use of the Jewish phrases ‘Son of Man’ and ‘Son of 
God,’ as titles of Jesus, led to speculations among Gentile Christians 
about the relative shares of human and Divine elements in his 
personal composition and history. It was difficult to accommodate 
two natures in one agent without mutual interference; nay, impos- 
sible when each of the natures was personal ; personality insisting 
on being integral and unsusceptible of fusion with another into a 
new individual person. In experimenting with the problem, it was 
tried from each end. Was Jesus a born Man, growing up like 
others? and then, at a certain time (e.g. his baptism) the selected 
recipient of Divine endowments and characteristics? Then He was 
only a God-like man, the exceptional characters and functions being 
superinduced upon a given humanity; and was not therefore 
differentiated from the prophets and other God-commissioned men. 
Or, did the heavenly Son of God, already pre-existing in the 
spiritual world, assume the form and enact the drama of a human 
life? Then, his personality was spiritual and Divine; that is, his 
thought, his affections, his will, were so; and if He seemed to be 
ignorant, tempted, sorrowful, this could be only seeming ; for, were 
it true, the Divine self would be gone, and the reality of Him would 
be man, and not God. 

The struggle to escape from this dilemma produced the strange 
idea, maintained by some disciples of Valentinus (fl. a.p. 140-155) 
that the pre-existent Son of God, in his earthly manifestation, took 
only the semblance of manhood, and not the palpable fleshly 
tabernacle of the body, with its limits and liabilities. In entering 
the world, He brought nothing from the person of his mother, who 
was the mere channel for giving to the light his phantasmic image 
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of humanity. ‘ What is born of the spirit is spirit’; and the spouse 
of the Holy Ghost would be mother of a ghostly Son. And, in 
leaving the world, the crucified form was devoid of the conditions of 
organic pain, and having played its part, set free the spiritual Son 
of God for return home to heaven. 

It is in conformity with this doctrine of semblance (‘Incodv 7d 
Soxety werrovOévat) © that our fragment says, ‘ He;suffered no pain’ ; 
and that, further on, at the moment when, the part being played out, 
the drama is closed, the cross gave forth the cry, ‘My power, my 
power, thou hast left Me,’ and ‘He was taken up’; the Ascension 
being thus coincident with the decease on Calvary. 

This strange elimination of all the really human elements from 
the evangelistic story could not come into the presence of the Pauline 
Gospel, the stress of which was laid on the cross with its redeeming 
suffering, without encountering vehement resistance. For here, 
everything hinged upon Jesus being ‘ of the seed of David according 
to the flesh and the Son of God with power according to the Spirit 
of Holiness,’ '' sent to suffer and die for us, ‘the just for the unjust, 
to bring us to God.’ It is not surprising, therefore, that within the 
limits of the New Testament we meet with strong protests against 
all doubt about Jesus Christ having really come, not in semblance 
but in the flesh: ‘many false prophets are gone out into the world. 
Hereby know ye the Spirit of God; every spirit which confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit 
which confesses not Jesus (i.e. the human factor, as real) is not of 
God ; and this is the spirit of Anti-Christ.’'* The Ignatian Epistles 
are full of displeasure at the same doctrine: 


‘Ye are fully persuaded as touching our Lord that He is truly nailed up in{the 
flesh for our sake under Pontius Pilate and Herod the Tetrarch; for He suffered 
all these things for our sake; and He suffered truly, as also He raised Himself 
truly ; not as certain unbelievers say, that He suffered in semblance, being them- 
selves mere semblances.’'* ‘ Be ye deaf when any man speaketh to you otherwise 
than of Jesus Christ who was of the race of David, who was the Son of Mary, 
who was truly born and ate and drank; was truly persecuted under Pontius 
Pilate, was truly crucified, and died in the sight of those in heaven and those on 
earth and those under the earth ; who, moreover, was truly raised from the dead, 
his Father having raised Him.’ ‘ But if it were as certain persons who are godless 
—i., unbelievers—say, that He suffered only in semblance, being themselves mere: 
semblances, why am I in bonds ?’* 


Whenever we find this strong insistence on the bodily constitution, 
growth, sufferings in ‘ flesh and blood,’ on the nails through the hands 
and wound in the side, we may read between the lines a protest 
against the Docetic doctrine which disturbed the Church of the second 
century. In our fragment the traces of the doctrine are few, though 
distinct ; and they inconsistently appear side by side with the 


% Ignat. Hp. Smyr. 2. " Rom. i. 3, 4. 2 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
#8 1 John iv. 1-3, 4 Smyrn. 1, 2.  Trall. 9, 10. 
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opposite conception of a body that could be fastened to a cross, and 

unfastened for laying on the ground, and wrapped in linen, and sealed 

inatomb. So preponderant indeed in mere quantity are these material 

particulars, that it is hardly surprising that they hid from Serapion’s 

first cursory glance the less obtrusive marks of the heretic tendency. 
The fragment continues :— 

It was noon, and a darkness covered all Judea [the Synoptists say ‘all the 
earth,’ and ‘ till the ninth hour’), And they became uneasy and anxious, lest the 
sun should have set while He still lived; it being a written law with them that 
the sun is not to go down in presence of a corpse. And one of them said, Give 
Him gall and vinegar to drink; and they mixed it and gave it to Him, They 
fulfilled and completed the full measure of sins upon their head. And many went 
about with torches, thinking it was night, and fell down. And the Lord, with a 
loud cry, ‘ My power, My power, thou hast left Me,’ was taken up. And in that 
hour the veil of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain. On withdrawing the 
nails from the hands of the Lord, and laying the body on the ground, the earth 
shook at the contact and occasioned great fear. 


It will be observed that there is here no mention of nails im the 
feet—another point of agreement with the fourth gospel. There 
indeed, as in the Synoptists, we find, in the narrative of the Cruci- 
fixion, no mention is made of nails at all; but when the author 
reaches the subsequent Christophanies, he makes Jesus appeal to two 
wound-prints, in the hands, and in the side; and it is by experiment 
on these that Thomas convinces himself; no reference being made 
to the feet."® Luke also represents the risen Jesus as making an 
apparently similar appeal in which the feet are included, as well as 
the hands. But here there is no reference to any wound-prints as 
evidence of his personal identity, but only to the solidity of bones 
and flesh such ‘as ye have,’ in proof that he is ‘no spirit.’ The 
tradition is here in its secondary stage. Content at first to say that He 
who was ‘ put to death in the flesh, was made alive again in the spirit, 
seeking and quitting his disciples through closed doors, and meeting 
them under conditions so little objective that ‘some doubted,’ it 
gradually felt its way to re-incarnation, till it offered as its sample of 
a divine world, the scars, the broken bread, and the broiled fish of 
this. Taking on fresh terrestrial elements as it grew, it presents 
perhaps its fullest form in Justin Martyr, who applies to the Crucifixion 
and its consequences the whole descriptive language of the 22nd 
Psalm, including verse 16: ‘They pierced my hands and my feet.’ 
This supposed prophecy has played a considerable part in shaping the 
history of the Crucifixion. The exclamation ‘My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?’ (verse 1) has been supposed to come from 
the lips of Jesus, not as a cry de profundis, but as an exegetical 
reference (vide Ps, xxii. 1 sqq.), intimating that the text when 
read through, far from expressing despair, rises into a song of exulta- 
tion that ‘all the ends of the earth will turn unto the Lord.’ 

46 John xx. 20, 25, 27. 
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Whether the prophecy has been fitted to the fact, or the fact to the 
prophecy, it is hard to say. But that they are not found together in 
either our gospels or that of Peter, nor yet in Justin Martyr, suggests 
a probable order of growth. 

The narrative continues :— 

Then [the crisis over} the sun shone forth, to the delight of the observers on 
finding it only the ninth hour [8 P.m.: so that there was time for the burial before 
sundown]. They gave the body to Joseph for burial, as he was aware of all the 
good which Jesus had done, He washed it, wrapped it in linen, and brought it 
into his own grave,called Joseph’s Garden. Then did the Jews and elders and priests 
perceive what evil they had brought upon themselves, and began to lament and 
say, ‘ Woe for our sins! Judgment draweth nigh, and the end of Jerusalem !’ 


There is nothing in our canonical gospels corresponding to this 
alleged waking up of the Jewish conscience to the sense of guilt and 
the expectation of retribution, Nor is it in character with the 
temper and modes of thought of that generation to link together the 
execution on Calvary and the destiny of Jerusalem. The idea of a 
national rejection, as incurred by their treatment of the claims of 
Jesus, is altogether a Christian combination, and belongs, moreover, 
to a time subsequent to the calamity of the Jewish war. The com- 
punction, therefore, is certainly misplaced ; it is the after-thought of 
the historian, not the self-reflection of the actors. It is remarkable 
that the very words’ of exclamation and lament here given in our 
fragment appear also in Tatian’s Diatessaron, in exactly the same 
connection ; not, indeed, in Ciasca’s Arabic text, but in Moesinger’s 
version of Ephraim’s commentary on Tatian it is given as a quota- 
tion and made the subject of reflections. Whence did Tatian take 
them if not from the ‘ Gospel of Peter’ ? 

At this point we are brought to the following memorable diary of 
the Apostles for the Thursday night of the apprehension and trial, 
the Friday of the Crucifixion, and on to the Saturday week, which 
closed the feast of unleavened bread : 

And I with my companions was sunk in grief; and, pierced in heart, we hid 
ourselves away. For they were in pursuit of us as criminals intent on setting 
fire to the temple. On account of all this we fasted and sat mourning and weeping 
day and night until the Sabbath. 

This startling statement withdraws the whole apostolic band from 
the closing scenes of the great tragedy. At the moment when ‘they 
all forsook Him and fled,’ they saw the last of their beloved Master; 
and throughout the trial, the mocking, the via dolorosa, the hanging 
upon the cross, they were in hiding and He was alone. If this were 
so, then there was no beloved disciple standing by the cross and com- 
missioned to become the son of Mary; and no Peter brought by 
favour into the high priest’s house, only to hear the cock crow over 

“ ‘Ve fuit, ve fuit nobis: Filius Dei erat hic. Venerunt judicia dirutionis 


Ierosolymorum.’ Moesinger. Evang. concord. Expositio, a S. Ephraemo, pp. 245-6, 
Venet. 1876, The passage comes in at the top of p. 93 of Ciasca’s Tatian. 
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his triple guilt. It is not what we should expect that, in a gospel 
deemed worthy of his name, no allusions should be made to his 
denials and repentance, even in telling the story of their scene; 
though, in speaking of the Apostles generally, it is said that 

They, after Jesus had risen from the dead and had persuaded them that even 
before He suffered He had told them that He had to suffer, and that so it had 


been fore-announced by the prophets, repented of their abandonment of Him when 
He was crucified."* 


In the next few verses we have, with variations, the same 
tradition as in Matthew respecting the setting of the guard at the 
tomb.'® 


The scribes, Pharisees and elders, hearing that the people, impressed by the 
signs and wonders at Calvary, beat their breasts and said, ‘See what a righteous 
man He was!’ assembled in council and sent the elders in fear to Pilate, saying, 
‘ Give us soldiers, that we may watch the. tomb for three days, lest his disciples 
should come and steal Him, making men believe that He is risen from the dead, 
and bring us into trouble. Pilate gave them the centurion Petronius, with 
soldiers, to watch the grave. And with them came elders and scribes to the 
grave; and they, with the centurion and soldiers, rolled a great stone, all that 
were present combining to fix it at the entrance of the grave. And they put on it 
seven seals; and, pitching a tent there, they watched the grave. At daybreak on 
the Sabbath people from Jerusalem and the neighbourhood came to see the sealed 
grave. 

It is sufficient here to point out the exaggeration on Matthew in 
regard to (1) the size of the stone, and the number of people required 
to move it—it took a crowd to do what Joseph did alone; (2) the 
seven seals ; (3) the pitching of the tent, providing, with its occu- 
pants, a more populous scene for what is to follow; though in this 
respect Matthew is already, with his guard and soldiers, in strong 
contrast with Mark and Luke, where all is solitary and silent during 
the night, till the three women appear in the early morning. 

As reported in our gospels, the Resurrection itself had no human 
witnesses, unless indeed Matthew’s sentinels were awake to see the 
angel descend and feel the earthquake that he brought. Ere the 
women arrived, it had already taken place, the risen Lord was gone, 
and they only received from the Divine messenger and bore away the 
tidings of his return and his appointment to meet the disciples in 
Galilee. Not so in our fragment, which continues thus : 

In the night before the Lord’s Day,” the soldiers being on guard two and two 
about, there arose a great voice in heaven; and they saw the heavens opened, and 
two men descending thence with great light and approaching the tomb, And 
that stone which had been placed at the door rolled away of itself to one side, and 
the tomb was laid open, and both the young men went in. On seeing this, the 
sentinels woke the centurion and the elders (for they also were on the watch); 
and while they were relating what tay had seen, they saw agin coming out of 


18 Tryph. 106 C. we xxvii. 62-66. 

% fj 88 vunrl i erépwonery 7} Kvpiaxh, with which post-Christian name it is worth 
while to compare the pre-Christian for the same day, dyé 3¢ caBBdrov, émipwoxotop 
eis play caBBdrwy. Matt. xxviii. 1. 
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the tomb three men, the two supporting the one, and, following them, a cross, 
And of the two the head reached the heaven, but that of Him whom they led 
overpassed the heaven. And they heard a voice out of heaven saying ‘ Hast thou 
preached obedience to them that sleep?’ And from the cross came answer, 
*'Yes.’ 


We are introduced here to a conception of the risen Christ to 
which there is nothing parallel in our canonical gospels. Co-present 
in them we have two types, representing no doubt different stages in 
the tradition: one, in which the returning Christ is already invested 
with his spiritual nature, is now visible and now vanishes, moves from 
place to place unhindered by physical conditions, thrills the hearts 
of men with his persuasion till they burn within them, and goes home 
through the clouds as if He were walking the earth; the other, in 
which He brings back the outfit and the needs, even the personal 
accidents, of his bodily organism, so as to sit at meals and eat and 
drink and rest, as mortals do. Both these are drawn upon the scale 
of humanity, bound still to its earthly condition, or freed from its 
heavenly. But here its supreme measure is transcended ; for at best 
it is but ‘a little lower than the angels’; and here we look on one 
who ‘is so much better than the angels’ as to dwarf their scale and 
to need ‘a more excellent name than they,’ and bid them ‘ worship 
Him ’ as the very ‘Son of God’ and ‘ brightness of his glory.’ Now 
that He is released from the limits of our nature, it is plain how deep 
was the disguise which it folded round Him, and how vast is the re- 
deeming commission which He bears through all the worlds. Eagerly 
followed by the spirits above on the watch for his return, it is not 
yet to have its end on Calvary; there are the souls of generations 
past in the waiting-halls of the Underworld, who also need their re- 
pentance, and must not be forgotten. Let the two ministering angels 
who are to escort Him home seek Him at the earth midway and learn 
whether He has met the fathers in the shades of Death, and spoken 
to them the words of Life. And so they descend to meet Him at 
Hades’ gate, and make sure ere they ascend that under the earth, as 
well as upon it and above it, the Divine work is done. That it is the 
cross that answers rather than the glorified Son of God doubtless 
signifies that there, in the accepted humiliation of what in itself is 
greatest, lies the appealing power which moves to repentance and 
obedience. 

Though the ‘Descent into Hell’ has found its way into the 
Apostles’ Creed, and held no inconsiderable place in the imagination 
of the early Church, it has but a single recognition in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘ Christ suffered for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, 
that He might bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh, but 
made alive in the spirit ; in the which also He went and preached to 
the spirits in prison which aforetime were disobedient’; and a little 
further on, ‘Unto this end was the gospel preached even to the 
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dead.’*! It is remarkable that this solitary reference to the doctrine 
of a mission to the dead should occur in a letter attributed, like our 
fragment, to the Apostle Peter. Nor will the reader fail to notice a 
congruity of thought between the two writings; ‘the spirits in 
prison ’ being characterised in the letter as ‘aforetime disobedient, 
and the ‘ preaching’ demanded in the gospel being intent on secur- 
ing ‘obedience. Thesame letter presents a similar trace of relation- 
ship to a gospel, probably that of our fragment, repeatedly cited in 
the first six books of the ‘ Apostolic Constitutions’; in which the 
saying ‘ Love covereth a multitude of sins’ is quoted as from the 
lips of Christ. The maxim in the New Testament is found in 1 Peter, 
not however given as borrowed. The relationship between the two 
writings implied in these coincidences cannot be referred to a common 
apostolic authorship; for Peter certainly is responsible for neither. 
But it may lie concealed under the common name; for that they 
probably owe to their publication at a time when Peter’s name, no 
longer in party opposition to Paul’s, was acquiring a catholic signifi- 
cance, and offered the best protection to any anonymous writing that 
was on the look-out for public acceptance by the Church at large for 
its practical wisdom and full neutrality. This character belongs to 
several productions which drew to them the name of Peter in the 
earlier decades of the second century ; among them to the first epistle 
of Peter, referred by Pfleiderer on reasonable grounds to the time of 
the Trajan persecutions. 

Of the heavenly trio and their attendant cross no more is said ; it 
must be presumed that the ascent from the Underworld which had 
brought the Divine figure into view upon the habitable earth con- 
tinued without pause to the ‘ Father’s house’ of many mansions. 
The narrative stays below and relates how the responsible people, on 
hearing the sentinel’s report, ‘ consulted together whether to go and 
tell these things to Pilate.’ While thus engaged, they see the heavens 
again opened, and a man descend and go into the grave, When the 
centurion and those with him saw this, they hastened by night to 
Pilate, leaving the tomb which they were watching, and told with 
much anxiety all that they had seen, saying : 


‘ Truly he was a Son of God,’ Pilate replied; ‘I am clear of the blood of the 
Son of God ; it was you [the Jewish elders] that would have it so.’ Then they 
all went and begged and prayed him to bid the centurion and his soldiers say 
nothing of what they had seen, ‘since it is better for us,’ they say, ‘to be under 
the greatest liability for sin before God than to fall into the hand of the people of 
the Jews and be stoned.’ Pilate accordingly commanded the centurion and soldiers 
to say nothing. 


The reader will remember the different story which Matthew 
tells: *? the Jewish court of elders, &c., gives bribes to the soldiers to 


21 1 Pet iii. 18, 19, iv, 6 
2 xxviiig 130015, 
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circulate the lie that, while the watch had fallen asleep, the disciples 
came and stole the body; and promises to hold them harmless, if it 
should come to Pilate’s ears. 


At dawn of the Lord’s day, Mary Magdalene, a disciple of the Lord (under 
fear of the Jews, burning with rage, she had not performed at the time the usual 
offices rendered by women to their beloved dead), taking her friends with her, 
came to the tomb where He was laid. And they feared lest the Jews should see 
them, and said: ‘Though on the day when He was crucified we could not weep 
and lament, yet now let us do so at his tomb. But who is to roll away for us the 
stone at the entrance of the grave, for us to go in and place ourselves by Him to 
render the service due? for the stone was huge, and we are afraid of being seen. If 
we cannot, let us at least lay down at the entrance the memorial offering we bring, 
and weep and lament till we come to our home.’ And they went away, and found 
the tomb opened; and going to it, and stooping down, they see, sitting in the 
middle, a young man, beautiful, and clothed in shining garments, who said to 
them, ‘ Wherefore have you come ? whom do you seek? is it that Crucified One ? 
He is risen and gone away. If you believe it not, stoop, and enter, and see the 
place where He lay, that He is not there; for He is risen, and gone away thither, 
whence He was sent’ [thus bringing the Resurrection and the Ascension into one 
act **), Then the women feared, and fled. 


In this account of what the women at the tomb saw and heard 
and told we are moving within the same group of traditions which 
supplied our Synoptists, especially Matthew, with their materials ; 
but so different are the combinations and even so discrepant the 


statements, that neither is any harmony possible, nor any order of 
derivation clearly determinable. 

1. The removal of the stone comes about, in Matthew, through 
the earthquake and the angel: in Mark and Luke, before the women 
arrive: in Peter, of itself. 

2. Matthew, Mark, Peter, provide one shining figure, and place 
him in the tomb: Luke has two, not in the tomb: John also two, in 
the tomb, one at the head, the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain. 

3. The angel’s message to the women presents the common fea- 
ture, ‘ He is not here, but is risen’; with these various settings: in 
Luke with the reminder that, while yet in Galilee, He had apprised 
the twelve of his impending death and resurrection the third day : 
in Matthew and Mark, with the addition that He was gone before 
them into Galilee, where they would meet with Him: in Peter with 
the statement that He was ‘ gone away thither whence He was sent.’ 

4, The women, in Matthew and Mark, are charged to carry the 
tidings and the commission to the disciples. 

5. With what effect? In Matthew they obey the injunction with 
great fear and joy: in Mark they say not a word to anyone, through 
fear: in Luke, without being commissioned, they carry the tidings 
to the eleven and the rest, who treat their words as idle tales; except 


3 Cf, John zx. 17: ‘I am not yet ascended to the Father.’ 
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that Peter runs to the spot, and, seeing the grave-clothes lying, goes 
away home, full of wonder. In our fragment the women are simply 
terrified and fly. In the fourth gospel the function of the angels 
is superseded by the Christophany to Mary Magdalene, and his words 
to the assembled disciples. 

Our fragment, having parted with its Divine figure, now recalled 
to heaven, has but to recur in these few words to the little band of 
followers whom He had spoiled for their old life, and not yet qualified 
for the new : 

Now, it was the last day of unleavened bread, and many set forth to return to 
their homes, the feast being over. We, however, the twelve [7.e. the eleven, as in 
1 Cor. xv. 5] disciples of the Lord, wept and lamented ; and each one, in grief for 
what had happened, went to his home, And I, Simon Peter, and Andrew, my 
brother, took our nets, and went to the sea; and with us there was Levi, the son 
of Alpheus, whom the Lord... 


According to this, the whole week of the Unleavened Bread, from the 
15th to the 21st Nisan, was passed in mourning and seclusion, not only 
without any appearance of the risen Jesus, but without any intima- 
tion of a re-opening of the drama; for the women did not tell what 
they had seen and heard at the tomb, and the soldiers had been 
bribed to silence. Even those who witnessed all there was to see 
could tell only of an angel and an empty tomb: of all else that Easter 
Sunday and six following days were blank and dumb. If we seek 
relief in Paul’s addition, and borrow his first Christophany to Peter as 
admissible for insertion here, we do but mask the difficulty, for a 
phenomenon unplaced, undated, undescribed, and not personally 
within reach of the reporter, brings light on no perplexity. The tra- 
dition on which we here alight is irreconcilable with Luke’s three 
Christophanies: (1) to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus on 
the first day of the week ™: (2) to the eleven in Jerusalem that same 
evening, *: (3) to Simon, asreported at that meeting **: all crowned 
by his ascension from Bethany in immediate sequence.” No less in- 
consistent is it with the two Johannine accounts, (1) of Mary 
Magdalene’s interview with the risen Lord, near the tomb 
(‘ Rabboni’) **: (2) of the appearance of Jesus, that same evening, in 
the midst of the assembled eleven, when He showed them his hands 
and his side.” The further account of the conversion of Thomas, by 
personal evidence eight days after,*° lies beyond the final date of the 
Gospel of Peter; and so does the Galilean mountain scene, which is 
all that Matthew tells.*' 

The breaking off of our fragment at the sea of Galilee in the pre- 
sence of Peter and his brother (with Levi, son of Alpheus) going to 
fish, raises one’s curiosity about what is to follow. Had the third of 
the companions been John instead of Levi, the way would have 


* xxiv. 13-32, 3 xxiv. 36-49. % xxiv. 33, 34. 27 xxiv. 50-53. 
28 xx. 11-18, ® xx, 19-23. © xx. 24-29, 1 xxviii.16-20, 
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seemed to be preparing for such a scene as we have in the appendix 
to the fourth gospel. If the sequel should ever be disinterred, it will 
probably lay open to view a vein of Galilean tradition older and 
simpler than the highly-wrought reports of Jerusalem Christophanies 
which the exigencies of later controversies were always tending to 
produce. 

From the comparisons already made of our fragment with corre- 
sponding relations in the canonical gospels some idea may be formed 
of the variations under which the same passages of history and the 
same articles of religious belief have been conceived. It may not be 
useless to sum up what we clearly know of these varieties in the case 
of the main subject of this piece. 

The Resurrection and Ascension of Christ to the heavenly life we 
find presented with the following variations of time and place : 


Fragment of Peter: None, within nine days, to the return into Galilee. Yet, 
prior to this, is implied (in Par. 5) Ascension from the Cross; yet, further on 
(Par. 13), Ascension from the Tomb. 

Luke xxiv. 5: Easter Sunday evening, from Bethany; and so Barnabas 
xv. 9. 

Acts i. 3, 9,12: Forty days after Resurrection, from Mount of Olives—the 
only treatment of the Ascension as a separate perceptible phenomenon, 

Valentinians, according to Iren. I. iii. 2: A year and a half after Resur- 
rection. 

Ascensio Isaiae (a Christianised Jewish apocalypse): 545 days after Resur- 
rection. 

Pistis Sophia (a Christianised Jewish apocalypse): eleven years after Resur- 
rection.** 


Among the early disciples, it would seem that the heavenly life 
of Christ was rather accepted as an inseparable feature of his person- 
ality and function than taken on attestation as a visible and dated 
fact. It belonged to the region of Faith, not Sight. And accordingly 
it does not figure as an abnormal event, closing the list of ‘ signs and 
wonders’ in the Pauline Letters, or in Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
Ignatius, or Hermas. 

The fragment thus passed under review owes its interest more to 
the fresh insight which it gives into the spirit of an age and people 
very imperfectly conceived, than to any definite settlement it brings 
to the critical questions which it touches, That it affects the problems 
of the origin and relations of our Synoptical gospels, and of the 
authorship of the fourth, cannot be doubted; but how it affects them 
it is too soon to say. Short as the recovered text is, it will not yield 
all the light it is fitted to give out, without repeatedly passing under 
many searching eyes, and close comparison with all extant related 
writings. It even appears premature to some of us to say, with 
Harnack, that it is based chiefly upon our first gospel. For if this 


* See Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, i. 172, note (to which I am indebted for the 
last three instances) containing other valuable references. 
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means Matthew’s gospel as it left the hand of its last reviser, and 
stands in the canon now, the position is invalidated by every passage 
of that gospel which, like the three closing verses, with their delega- 
tion of authority, and their baptismal formula, ‘in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ is admittedly the 
product of a post-apostolic stage of doctrinal development. If forthe 
alleged base we are to go back to some earlier and perhaps yet earlier 
recensions, no such thing is producible, however probable its existence, 
as a step in the condensation of oral into written tradition. So that, 
in the last resort, the statement thins itself down into the more 
modest form, which Harnack himself at times prefers, that the two 
narrators have in part fallen upon the same parcels of tradition ; but 
whether either in the writings of the other, and, if so which of them 
had the lead of the other, remain undetermined questions. Nor 
could an order of interdependence reveal itself within such very small? 
compass as our fragment presents for comparison : it isa phenomenon 
which declares itself best, if not exclusively, in the general structure 
of the works compared. 

The conditions for determining the relations between our frag- 
ment and the fourth gospel appear to be more within reach, and 
invite a more hopeful attention. Was our author acquainted with 
that gospel? He has some striking characteristics which seem to 
indicate it. Does he not adopt the Johannine chronology of the 
Passover, making it follow, instead of precede, the condemnation of 
Jesus? Does he not assume the same outside position towards ‘ the 
Jews,’ and ‘ their law,’ and ‘their fasts’? Does he not charge on 
them and Herod the whole responsibility for the Crucifixion? Is 
not the ‘Garden of Joseph’ known only to these two evangelists ? 
And do we not find them alone quoting the law about burying the 
exposed dead before sundown? Finally, in them occurs the only 
mention of the nailing of the hands of Jesus (nothing being said of 
the feet). These are undeniably impressive agreements. Against 
them we must take into account— 

(1) That the leg-fracture is withheld, in one of the authors from 
a malefactor, in the other from Jesus, and that it has an opposite 
meaning and intent in the two cases. 

(2) That the claim to have the body for burial precedes the exe- 
cution in the fragment and follows it in the fourth gospel. 

(3) That in our fragment the following Johannine features are 
missing: (a) the identification of the Crucified with the Paschal 
lamb, as the reason for the peculiar chronology ; (b) the spear-wound, 
with blood and water (as anti-Docetic?); (c) the embalming by Nico- 
demus and others; (d) the Christophanies to Mary Magdalene, and 
in the evening to the disciples, with gift of the Spirit, and eight 
days after, Thomas being present ; (e) the presence of his mother 
and the two Marys at the Crucifixion, with the commission to the 
beloved disciple. 
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(4) The silent death in the fragment is at variance with the words 
from the Cross: (a) ‘Behold thy son. ... thy mother’; (6) ‘I 
thirst’; (c) ‘ It is finished.’ 

(5) The whole accounts of the Resurrection are at variance— 
Christ, in the fourth gospel, being humanly present (with scars, 
flesh, and bones) in and about Jerusalem; while, in the fragment, 
he is the Divine Son of God in heaven, or in the ‘ glorious body’ 
which belongs to heaven, and is seen overtopping the clouds on the 
way from the Under to the Upper World. 

Is it credible that all these impressive particulars should be 
lying by the author of the fragment, and be so absolutely ignored 
by him as to leave no trace upon what he was writing and borrowing 
from the gospel as an apostolic source? Surely it is easier to 
account for the agreements by referring them to a common origin in 
current traditions than to explain diversities so monstrous from an 
authority accepted as beyond contradiction. The appeal to our frag- 
ment as a new witness to the pre-existence of the fourth gospel must 
therefore be disallowed. 

In the absence of any adequate data for settling either the time 
or the place of our gospel’s publication, it may be well to indicate 
the direction taken by the lines of approximation. The use of it by 
writers of known date, the occurrence in it of doctrine having a 
known history, the appearance in it of phrases whose birthday is fixed, 
supply the most serviceable guidance towards its cradle. 

I. The use of it by Justin Martyr may be reasonably inferred 
from— 

1. The passage already cited,** in which, in their mockery of 
Jesus, his persecutors enthroned Him and bade Him ‘ judge them’ ; 
an incident for the first time found in our evangelist’s narrative. 

2. The term used for casting lots (for the garments), viz. Xaypov 
Sarde, is unknown to the canonical evangelists, but quoted in 
Justin and found in our fragment. 

3. In relating the story of the guards of the sepulchre, about the 
disciples having stolen the body of Jesus in the night, it is said“ 
that they took Him from the tomb where He had been laid when He 
was unnailed from the cross (d¢mAwGe/s), no nailing being 
mentioned in our gospels, but the drawing of the nails being a 
special feature of ‘ Peter’s’ description. The word for tomb also in 
this passage (yuvfua) is peculiar to our fragment and Justin. 

4, The cowardly prostration and flight into hiding which our 
fragment attributes to the disciples and acquaintance (yvwpipor) of 
Jesus after his condemnation is mentioned by Justin alone.” 

All these are given on the authority of the drrouynpovevuarta ; 
which must therefore have included the Gospel of Peter; which 
therefore existed a.p. 150. 


% Apol. i. 35 B. * Tryph. 108 C. 
* Apol. i. 50 and elsewhere, 
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II. The form of Docetic doctrine presented in our fragment, and 
withstood in the Ignatian Letters, takes us back some twenty years 
further. It sets us down in the midst of a Christianity pre- 
ponderantly gentilised, laid open to the free infiltration of ideas 
from Greek schools and influences from heathen culture, while 
attracting to itself minds that could appreciate the moral energy and 
spiritual enthusiasm which it brought from its Hebrew source. At 
an earlier time, as the Pauline Letters show, and so long as it seemed 
to stand half within and half without the Jewish pale, its conflicts 
had the character of a domestic dissension. While the mother Church 
had its home in Jerusalem, governed by native apostles, the Petrine 
and Pauline agencies remained at peace, only by working apart, and 
the sympathies of faith between their churches often succumbed to 
the antipathies of race. And still more in foreign cities, where two 
colonies—of the church and of the synagogue—stood face to face, 
each estranged from the other, and both alien from all around them, 
neither could long refrain from the reproach, ‘ Begone from our sight ; 
you are the false Israel.’ But it was not long before outward calami- 
ties wrought a change of relations which pleas of reconciliation could 
not effect. The first Jewish war withdrew the Christians from 
Jerusalem, and leaving them without a centre, distributed them in 
cities to which they could not transfer their feuds. The second, 
under Hadrian, wiped out Jerusalem, broke up the Jewish State, 
cleared out its people from Judea, and gave them other cares than 
those of controversy with their baptized kindred. As they had grown 
weak, the Church had grown strong. The vast preponderance of 
Gentile adherents shifted the centre of gravity for all Church interests 
and thought; and the universalism of the gospel being secured by 
numerical facts, no further notice was taken of the baffled particular- 
ism of Israel. This change of temper, as of affairs, is reflected in the 
literature of the post-apostolic age. In place of the irritated tone of 
a quarrel about a tribal inheritance, we find ourselves amid larger 
topics, treated with the more dignified pleadings of a secured 
eatholicity. In this way a curious indication is given, if I mistake 
not, of the approximate time of the writer. He makes his penitent 
malefactor, as we have seen, address himself to the Jews who were 
casting lots for the clothes of the crucified, and say, ‘ We have suffered 
here for the evils that we have committed; but this man, who has 
become the Saviour of mankind, what wrong has he done to you ?’ 
This must have been written at the time when the Gentile succes- 
sion to the supposed Jewish inheritance was an accomplished fact, 
yet was still rankling in the minds of the disappointed people as a 
grievance and a ground of alienation. This feeling would be natural 
after the break-up of the Jewish State, and the suppression of the 
Messianic insurrections, in the reign of Hadrian, say, about a.p. 130. 
As coming from the malefactor, it is of course an anachronism. 
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III. There occur in the fragment a few words which serve as 
useful marks of time. The first day of the week is frequently 
mentioned in the letters of Paul or in the historical books of the New 
Testament, ¢.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 2, cata pilav caBParov, ‘for the first 
day of the week,’ and Acts xx. 7, pid trav caBBdror, ‘on the first 
day of the week.’ This is the proper Jewish expression, still un- 
modified. ‘The Christians, in reverence for the day of Christ’s resur- 
rection, adopted the phrase ‘the Lord’s day ’—1jyuépa xvptaxn—after 
dropping the word *jyépa, and using xvpiaxyj as a noun. Our 
‘ Gospel of Peter’ resorts to this phrase, which has no place in our 
gospels. What difference of date does this mark between the frag- 
ment and our gospels? ‘ Not any of much consequence,’ it may be 
thought, ‘ since it occurs in the New Testament, viz. in Rev. i. 10, 
where the supposed writer says, “I, John, was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day.”’ On the traditional assumption of the composition of 
this book by the exile of Patmos, we should thus have the Christian 
phrase in use as early as the time of Nerva, a.p. 96. But if we 
accept the very convincing analysis of the work into two Jewish 
Apocalypses of the Flavian period, filled in with two Christian inter- 
polations, one in Domitian’s time (A.D. 81-96), and the other in 
Hadrian’s (4.D. 118-138), this phrase, standing in the last, must be 
referred to about 4a.D. 130. The term does not yet appear as the 
name for Sunday, in the letter of Barnabas, written somewhere 
between A.D. 70 and 132, for in chapter xv., dealing especially 
with sacred days, the writer still designates it the eighth day 
(thv jyépav oydénv). The new term turns up first in the Didache— 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ’—where the celebration of the 
Eucharist is enjoined on the assembled worshippers («ata xvpiaxny) 
on the Lord’s day.** We cannot now say that this defines the birth 
year of the phrase; but the Didache probably saw the light in the 
first quarter of the second century. Within a few years of that limit 
all the phenomena characteristic of our fragment were in existence ; 
and they seem to converge upon a date approximate to a.p. 130. If 
it appeared at that time, it found the field on which it was introduced 
preoccupied by a variety of kindred productions, including our second 
and third gospels, and at least the constituent materials which form 
the substance of the first; not, it is probable, our fourth gospel, but 
some others, of which shreds, or even mere rumours, have come down 
to us, with homilies, letters, revelations, catechetical text-books, and 
commentaries, together forming an unsifted library of anonymous 
Church-literature, more or less admitted, through local influences and 
preferences, to public use for edification. Canon of Scripture for the 
Christians there was none, till, twenty or thirty years later, the out- 
break of eccentric pretensions to a higher yv@ovs disturbed the 
common feeling, and threatened the unity of Christian fellowship. 


%* xiv. 1. 
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Then, when each theoretic school formed itself round its favourite 
text-book, and would look at nothing—history, prophecy, or gospel 
—that was at variance with it, it became necessary to arrest the 
lapse into confusion, and to save by a stamp of authority what had 
endeared itself to the essential feeling and genius of the Christian 
community. The selection of what must be kept was really deter- 
mined by public preference and the affinities of faith; but, as these 
cannot give persuasive reasons, but only tell what they feel, there 
was need of some plea which might bear down resistance. And none 
was so ready, and so far removed from disproof, as the claim, for 
each nameless treasure—especially each narrative of the Saviour’s 
mission upon earth—of an apostolic authorship. If there was no 
possibility of critical evidence, neither was there any demand for it. 
It was enough that the suggestion met with no contradiction from 
the personal relations of the supposed historian, and that the record 
sustained the faith which it had become imperative to uphold. Thus 
did the second half of the second century start and solve the problem 
of a canon. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 





ULSTER 
AND THE CONFEDERATE STATES 


Tne very decided attitude of the Province of Ulster as regards the 
contemplated introduction of a new system of government in Ireland 
presents a striking analogy with the position which the Southern 
States of the North American Union had assumed during the 
presidential campaign of 1860. 

At that time the political power was about to pass from the 
hands of a long line of statesmen, heirs to the traditions of the 
fathers of the great republic, into those of politicians of a more 
modern school, and the centre of gravity of the state seemed destined 
to shift from Old Virginia to New England. The situation was 
viewed very differently, as is usual in human matters. Many would 
only consider it as the natural result of the play and working of free 
institutions, a mere incident of political life ; while others could not 
shut their eyes to the possibilities of the next hour. They felt that 
the preponderance of the Northern section must lead to a very one- 
sided policy conducted on strict party lines, affording the new 
majority great facilities for a legal pocketing of the constitution and 
for the gradual destruction of the old Union upon constitutional 
ground and with the material assistance of constitutional authority. 
The Southern States took alarm, and some of them openly announced 
their intention to withdraw from the Union, should fortune, in the 
presidential contest, favour the candidate of the North. The consti- 
tutional right of secession was at that time practically undisputed. 
It formed a current article of political creed, and the advocates of the 
Union, in both sections, confined themselves at first to deprecating its 
exercise from motives of expediency. Later on, as the war broke 
out, the question of slavery was lugged in, and used by the North as 
a blind to cover the injustice of their policy of coercion. Their logic 
was a mere piece of sophistry; for nothing can be more obvious than 
that the abstract right of a state to secede—whether acknowledged or 
not—could only be an attribute essentially political, permanent if 
existing, and as such independent from social features and condi- 
tions of material life which are of a changing nature, and consequently 
from the difficult circumstances attending domestic labour under 
which ‘the peculiar institution,’ as it has been termed, still lingered 
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in one section of the Union as well as in other foreign states and 
colonies. Nevertheless, the bold blending of two questions, the one 
social, the other political, and the consequent warping of the main 
issue, was a clever trick and answered its purpose well. It helped to 
stifle or keep in check the Southern proclivities which common 
instincts of justice might not unnaturally be expected to instil or 
develop in the official conscience of foreign countries. Be that as it 
may, at the outset, as before said, reasons of expediency were mostly 
adduced against the position taken up by the South, and these were 
backed by a great display of sentiment, coupled with pathetic appeals 
in favour of the patriotic surrender of the old state allegiance to a 
new national allegiance, based on American citizenship, and cemented 
by a union of hearts. Nor was the earnestness of the Southern States 
at once fully credited. Their language was ridiculed as bluster, their 
means of resistance minimised, and it was confidently asserted at the 
North that the noise which they had raised would quickly subside 
after the election. Moreover—and here the analogy with Ulster is 
very striking—the Southern States were submitted to a great deal of 
obloquy for repudiating in advance a legally constituted government. 
Many men who thought themselves wise in their generation twitted 
the South with rashness and presumption for anticipating the pro- 
bable course of events. They opined that policy and duty alike 
demanded that good intentions should be assumed and a fair trial 
granted to an administration constitutionally returned to office by a 
majority of votes. But the Southern people would not be persuaded, 
and turned a deaf ear to all such advice, well meant as it might be. 
They contended that their knowledge of the new majority was suf- 
ficient to foretell what they had to expect, and they felt no desire, 
in order to prove the correctness of their views, to become the will- 
ing instruments of a practical demonstration made at their own 
expense. Subsequent events showed that they had judged rightly. 
The oppression of the Southern States after the war, the trampling 
down of all their civil rights, freedmen’s bureau, carpet-baggers, and 
all the features and contrivances of a corrupt administration, furnished 
proof sufficient that the South had not overrated the possible results 
of a ‘union of hearts’ under the leadership of Northern wire-pullers. 

Like the Southern States, it would seem that the people of Ulster 
consider themselves sufficiently enlightened at this juncture to feel 
justified in viewing with distrust the practical working of a new legal 
machinery when applied to the government of their province. They 
may claim as much insight into the circumstances of their case as 
the Southern States evinced at the time in their own, and as great a 
foresight as to ‘coming events,’ which, as they seem to think, have 
already ‘ cast their shadows before them.’ 

It is all the more necessary to point out this remarkable historical 
analogy, as in one or two instances, curiously enough, the terms of the 
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proposition have been reversed and a parallel drawn between Ulster 
and the Northern States. The word Unionist and the topographical 
position of Ulster in Ireland may be the cause of this error. In truth, 
all the material features of the case point to the opposite comparison. 
Ulster considers herself coerced, not coercing, and if her attitude 
means union with Old England under a time-honoured constitution, 
it suggests secession from New Ireland when endowed with a system 
of self-government in which the interests of an important fraction of 
the community would be—as Ulster contends—at the mercy of a 
majority just sprung into life and eager to assert its supremacy. 

Happily for all parties, the analogy will not extend further. 
Ulster has the advantage of friendly assistance and deep sympathy, 
harbingers of a peaceful adjustment. Here ends all similitude. The 
Southern States found no help in their need. They fought single- 
handed against great odds, until they sank from sheer exhaustion, 
under the crushing weight of ever-increasing hostile ranks, swelled 
by European mercenaries, In this golden and easy age, when even 
duty runs in a smooth path, and but rarely calls for the exercise of ex- 
ceptional virtues, it may be somewhat difficult to conceive what 
qualities were needed to enter upon, and maintain to the bitter end, 
a contest of such magnitude. It would be more difficult still to give 
a description of this long and painful struggle, in words which would 
do full justice to the iron energy of the South, to the gallantry of her 
sons, to the touching devotion and spirit of self-sacrifice of her noble 
and patriotic daughters. 

Years have passed, and with them much of the bitterness of the 
contention. But it would be doing injustice to the generous- 
minded people of the South to believe that even pending the 
contest they did not draw a great distinction between their adver- 
saries. Not all were fighting for domination and plunder. There 
were those to whom the integrity of the Republic under one Govern- 
ment and one flag was a cherished ideal. The conditions of 
political life in the United States were and must remain of a complex 
nature, and in the conflict between government and state many a 
conscience may have been sorely puzzled. The constitutional right 
of secession was in reality absolute. But political truths do not 
rule the political world as mathematical theorems rule, and in a 
paramount necessity for national unity, if believed in, great induce- 
ments were found for looking upon secession as an academical 
and obsolete principle. Thus two opposite doctrines stood out in 
bold contrast to each other. The modern notion of national sovereignty 
pitted against the traditional notion of state sovereignty. On one 
side allegiance to an indissoluble aggregate of states; on the other, 
allegiance to each state considered as a political unit. Viewed 
academically, both notions are normal, and can furnish the basis of a 
fundamental compact. The first has a constructive tendency; the 
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second contains a strong conservative element. It is true that the 
abstract theory of the Federal Union was much impaired in value by 
the concrete necessity of coercion. Still there was a precedent in 
Switzerland, where a similar coercion had been resorted to. Atatime 
when the current of opinion began to run in favour of political con- 
centration, the doctrine of national unity was more in conformity 
with modern views. It inaugurated the policy of the future. The 
doctrine of state rights clung more to the past. It was more tangible 
and very human. It was an heirloom, a popular and revered tradition, 
linked with the conception of civil liberties, backed by the authority 
of America’s greatest statesmen. Intensified in the South by the 
circumstances of a more pastoral life, it had grown into a habit of 
thought ; it hovered over fields and firesides. With the advent of 
the new administration the Southern people foresaw oppression ; their 
political and historical inheritance torn from them, their land reduced 
to a colony. Hearts will cling to what is left them. The South 
clung to the doctrine of state rights. 

And thus the war broke out, and men, apparently urged by the 
same purpose but in reality animated with very distinct and even 
conflicting motives, enlisted under the Federal banner.. Sincere 
partisans of the Federal principle could be seen arrayed with design- 
ing politicians who kept their own private views discreetly in the 
background. These last pulled all the wires. They were much too 
sharp to wish or work for an ultimate restoration of the Union. They 
knew that such restoration would not pay, and could only rob their 
political set of the rich crop of spoils which victory well manipulated 
might be expected to give. It was not without surprise that the 
South beheld the composition of this motley crowd—constructors 
and destructors, toilers and spoilers, the knights of New America and 
the political dodgers of New England. But the joint efforts of these 
ill-sorted allies were very differently rewarded. It was not long before 
many of those who had contributed to victory found themselves 
involved in defeat, as, closely following upon the merging of the 
States into the bosom of the nation, they witnessed the merging of 
the nation into the longing bosom of a strictly sectional political 
party. To see the flag of the Union, the stars and stripes, wave in 
defiance over the desolate homes of an ostracised section, and in 
protection and sympathy over the heads of a host of carpet-baggers, 
was rather more than they had been willing to risk their lives for. 
Those who derived no profit from the activity of that distinguished 
brotherhood may well have considered its mushroom growth as a slur 
upon their motives and a libel upon theircause. In their turn—such 
is the inexorable logic which rules human events—all lovers of fair 
play at the North applied themselves to reconquer for their country, 
this time with the legal weapon, the liberties which they had un- 
wittingly helped to destroy with the sword. Practically they stood 
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then on Southern ground, and must have realised that-the Southern 
people had not merely fought their own battle in the great contest, 
but that their cause involved a far-reaching principle applicable to 
all times and countries, and appealed strongly to the sympathies of 
all oppressed minorities. At that late hour the truth must have 
dawned upon them that the doctrine of state rights was a sound one 
after all, one well calculated to maintain an equable distribution of 
political power, to ensure the undisturbed exercise of local liberties, 
and that the early teachings and practice of the duties a citizen owes 
to his state are the best preparation for the discharge of those he 
owes to his country. 

The doctrine of state rights in its universal bearing means 
decentralisation. It flows from the notion of free institutions. It 
embodies the wholesome principle of division of labour in the political 
sphere. It forms a barrier against the encroachment of the central 
power upon the province of private rights and interests. It helps to 
keep the exercise of executive authority within proper limits, and to 
make the government of a country what it really should be—a logical 
result, not a domineering cause. The opposite doctrine advocates a 
consolidation of the central power, whether executive or legislative, 
and an extension of its authority and initiative. It may prove fatal 
to liberty. It tends to identify the nation with the party in office, 
and leaves minorities unprotected. It promotes official meddling 
with private matters, rights and contracts. It leads to state favouri- 
tism and to the practice of state paternalism, mostly a sham and an 
ever-ready and convenient excuse for exceptional legislation. It 
favours political jobbery, sentimental and emotional platforms, facili- 
tates the contrivance of majorities on bogus issues, induces the 
thought that legislative assemblies have every right because they 
have every power—a most pernicious doctrine, whichin troubled times 
may leave a whole country at the mercy of a few unprincipled leaders, 
and virtually helps them to prostitute legislation to the gratification 
of every political lust, and to turn it into an instrument for the safe 
perpetration of every political injustice. 

Under wiser inspirations and the teachings of experience, the 
work of reconstruction has gone on in the great republic, and the 
lost ground is being steadily regained. A wave of political honesty 
has lately swept over the land. A tried and high-minded statesman 
has returned to the helm, and his inaugural address embodies and 
proclaims in eloquent terms many of the principles for which a 
generation has bled. ll well-wishers to the American republic 
must rejoice at his success, and hail with unqualified gratification the 
inauguration of a policy which, with the potential energy derived from 
free institutions, will bear the nation onward in her peaceful path, and 
confer lasting prosperity on a generous and united people. 


C. DE PoLicNac. © 
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SIX //UNDRED YEARS OF 
ENGLISH POVERTY: 


A STUDY IN THE FLUCTUATIONS OF THE PURCHASING 
POWER OF WAGES 


I 


THERE are few purely scientific questions of more anxious interest to 
the modern economist and social reformer than this: Does the 
material for a bird’s-eye view of the history of wages in this country 
exist ? and, if so, how far has the collection of such material advanced, 
and how much remains to be done? It is the good fortune of England 
that such material does exist, and it is the everlasting honour of 
English economic science that a great deal is already done in the 


way of collecting, sifting, and digesting it. The late Professor 
Thorold Rogers, in his History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
has given us the grandest, and, in substance, most complete collection 
of materials for the economic history of the people that can be found 
in any language. That he was able to do so was owing to some 
peculiarities of English real property law, thanks to which England 
possesses a number of wonderfully complete collections of economic 
documents from the middle of the thirteenth century onwards. 
That he did do so, devoting some twenty-five of the best years of 
his life to the gigantic task of writing a history of prices covering 
the time between 1260 and 1700, gives him a lasting title to the 
gratitude of his nation, and of economic students all over the world. 

The history of prices between 1700 and the present day still remains 
to be written with equal thoroughness. It is true that Rogers has 
contributed something towards this part of the work also. Thanks 
to the kindness of his son, I have been able to gather important 
information from his unfinished manuscript, dealing with the eigh- 
teenth century. Sir Frederic Eden’s admirable State of the Poor, 
Adam Smith’s and Arthur Young’s books, and a number of other 
more or less well-known economic treatises of the eighteenth century, 
have yielded further important information concerning the history of 
wages and food prices between the accession of Queen Anne and the 
beginning of the Continental war. Tooke’s History of Prices and 
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Porter’s Progress of the Nation bring us up to 1850; but these 
works, in many respects so valuable, give comparatively few statistics 
that can be looked upon as the materials for a history of the life of 
the people. The numerous Bluebooks on labour—there are some 
250 of them between 1800 and 1890—and Francis Place’s collection 
of materials for the social history of his own time, to be found among 
the manuscripts of the British Museum, have yielded a good deal of 
iniformation concerning our own century. In the archives of trade 
unions and the wage-books of private firms much important material 
is hidden, though it necessarily is a slow work to collect and sift it. 
Mr. Charles Booth’s great work, Labour and Life of the People, 
throws a flood of light upon modern conditions. Indeed, after 
Professor Rogers’s History, no statistical research can be said to have 
greater scientific value to the future historian of the common people 
than Mr. Charles Booth’s and his assistants’ admirable volumes on 
London labour. 

When the history of prices and wages during the last 200 years 
has been explored in a style not inferior to that of Rogers, England 
will be the first country in the world that can boast of a complete 
collection of economic materials for the history of the ‘ masses,’ 
This will be of enormous intellectual advantage, for the history of 
the common people is the groundwork of all other historic sciences ; 
and here at least knowledge does in truth mean po ver—the power, 
to wit, of promoting the common good. 


Il 


Having to some extent worked through the existing materials 
for a history of the standards of material well-being actually reached 
by English wage labourers over this period of six centuries, I pro- 
pose, first, to give a general survey of the main fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of wages in England, and, secondly, to dwell upon 
what seem to me some of the most important economic and political 
causes of these fluctuations. 

We shall make daily wages and daily consumption the basis of 
our comparisons, and for the sake of brevity we shall use decennial 
and not yearly averages. We shall speak of the wage of the adult 
man only—for the present eliminating the wages of women and 
children from the inquiry. A comparison between the variations, 
throughout centuries, of wages in a number of different repre- 
sentative trades has proved the existence of distinct wage classes, 
each class being a group of trades characterised by similar wages, 
fluctuating in a similar manner. Up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century there are, broadly speaking, only two wage classes 
—the artisan’s and the so-called unskilled labourer’s. As a type of 
the artisan’s class, we shall take a common carpenter, employed as 
house-builder, wheelwright, &c. Our representative for the unskilled 
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class is the common agricultural labourer, employed in ploughing, 
digging, hedging, helping the thatcher, &c. His harvest earnings 
we shall not introduce into the present discussion, as they would re- 
quire to be considered at some length, and would not materially 
affect such general conclusions as those to which this article is con- 
fined. Before 1700 the unskilled town labourer belongs to the same 
wage class as the agricultural labourer; after 1700 his wages rise 
considerably above those of agricultural labourers, and thenceforward 
he constitutes a wage class of his own. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century a fourth wage class—the factory-hand—develops 
out of certain groups of skilled trades. In this article, however, we 
have no room to deal with the special history of unskilled town 
labourers and factory-hands. We shall have to limit ourselves to 
observations on the purchasing power of the daily wages of artisans and 
agricultural labourers ; and we shall not even have space to show how 
our estimates of the purchasing power of the daily wages of adult 
men may be made the foundation of a true estimate of the standard 
of comfort of the different wage classes. For this purpose there 
would be needed a circumstantial treatment of those features in the 
economic life of a wage-earner which have no direct connection with 
the purchasing power of his daily wages. Property in land or capital, 
home production for immediate consumption, wages paid in kind, 
different forms of supplementary earnings and some old forms of 
poor-relief, would have to be .considered as so many ‘ advantages’ 
which make the standard of comfort higher than the purchasing 
power of daily wages would lead us to suppose. The irregularity of 
employment, the excessive length of the working day, the unhygienic 
conditions of work and of housing, the inequitable distribution of 
direct taxation, the existence of an unfair truck system, of heavy 
trade expenses (¢.g. tool rent), the necessity for spending compara- 
tively much time and money upon getting to and from the place of 
work—all such features, on the other hand, would have to be reckoned 
with as ‘disadvantages’ which make the standard of comfort actually 
attained by a certain wage class in a given historic period lower 
than would appear from a mere comparison between the market rate 
of wages and the market prices of the necessaries of life. Our first 
care must, indeed, be to arrive at some fundamental conceptions as 
to the fluctuations in the command of daily wages over the commonest 
kinds of food. This is evidently an even more fundamental problem 
than that of the wage-earner’s command of clothes, housing, fuel, &c. 

To get a sound idea of the necessary daily consumption of food 
per adult man, I have consulted the works of eminent physiologists. 
Their so-called efficiency minimum I have found almost identical in 
nutritious value with the food consumed, according to tables in 
Mr. Charles Booth’s Labour and Life of the People, by a certain 
class of English workmen of to-day (‘ Class E’); and, moreover, I have 
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found this minimum diet for an adult man of medium weight, and 
working with moderate intensity, to be a living reality in the so-called 
hard-labour diet of English prisons of the present day. I have cal- 
culated what amount of wheat (not flour or bread) exactly answers in 
nutritious value to this efficiency minimum, and that amount of 
wheat I have multiplied by three, as it is a reasonable supposition 
that an average family of five needs three times as much food as an 
adult man. Thus-the conclusion is reached that about 9 lbs. 3ozs. of 
wheat contain the minimum amount of certain important nutritious 
elements (albuminoids) required for sustaining an average family 
fora day. If we knew that wheat had actually been the staff of life 
of the common people of England throughout the last six centuries, 
we might look upon the said amount of wheat as the cheapest day 
ration per family which can have had any historical importance for 
English wage-labour. Now there certainly are good reasons to believe 
that throughout long periods wheat (generally of a somewhat impure 
quality) has been the chief food of the English people south of the 
Trent. Moreover, we find that, in those periods when the work- 
man’s command over wheat was terribly reduced, his power of 
purchasing other grain fell in almost equal degree. By substituting 
14 lb. of meat (half beef and half mutton) for one-quarter of our 
wheat ration, and retaining the other three-quarters in wheat, we get 
a day ration which is more expensive and physiologically more 
valuable, because mixed, but which contains practically the same 
amount of nutritious elements as the first. It is with the prices of 
these two day rations—the exclusive wheat ration and the mixed 
wheat and meat ration—that I shall compare the daily wages. 

My comparisons between the fluctuations of wages and of food 
prices have, of course, been worked out in a great number of tables, 
but for purposes of ready survey I have registered some of the results 
by the aid of the diagrammatic method. 

The plan of my diagram of money wages and food prices (Fig. I.) 
is a very simple one. From left to right I register time, taking 
the vertical line to the extreme left to mean the year 1250, and 
taking each grade on the horizontal base-line to mean one decade. 
From bottom to top I register pence, beginning with one penny 
one grade above the horizontal base-line, and taking each successive 
grade upwards to mean another penny. Having found, for example, 
that a carpenter's daily wages averaged one shilling for the decade 
1591-1600, I register this fact by making a point on the diagram, 
vertically above the decade 1591-1600 and horizontally opposite to 
one shilling. Having thus registered all the sixty-three decennial 
averages of a carpenter's wages in England between 1260 and 
1890, I connect the sixty-three points so obtained by straight lines, 
thus getting a long broken line, which I shall call the curve of 
the carpenter's money wages, taken in decennial averages. That 
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curve is red on the figure.' The agricultural labourer’s wage-curve 
is black. The curve of the price of 9 lbs. 3 ozs. of wheat is green; 
the curve of the price of 6 lbs. 14 ozs. of wheat plus 14 Ib. of meat 
is also green. The. latter continually runs a considerable distance 
above the former; therefore I call the latter the upper green curve, 
and the former the lower green curve. The surface between these 
two price curves is coloured green. The broad waving green 
surface thus registers in a somewhat vague, and for that very reason, 
I think, satisfactory manner, the price (per decennial average, of 
course) of food necessary for the daily support of a family of five. 
Beneath all the other curves we find an orange-coloured one. That 
is the price curve of 14 lb. of meat, which enables us to observe some 
very interesting fluctuations in the price of meat relative to that of 
wheat and labour. 

There are other and perhaps more effective methods of diagram- 
matic presentation of the fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
wages. On the second figure two of these methods are employed. I 
have calculated how many pounds of wheat the daily wages of a 
carpenter and an agricultural labourer bought on the average during 
each of the sixty-three decades between 1260 and 1890, my material 
being the average daily wages and the average price of a quarter of 
wheat in each decade. The results of these calculations I have 
registered on a plan similar to that employed in the first figure. On 
Diagram C in Fig. II. time is registered as before from left to right. 
From bottom to top we have pounds of wheat registered. To bring 
home the significance of the facts, the distance from bottom to top is 
graduated on a scale, each unit of which represents the amount of 


1 The diagrams which accompany this article are reproductions of two large 
coloured charts (9 ft. x 9 ft. each) designed for lecturing purposes. The following 
table gives the facts registered by the diagrams in Period VI. (1830-1890) :— 
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wheat required to make one quartern loaf of bread. The large 
figures in the left edge of Diagram C thus measure, not quartern 
loaves, but the amounts of wheat contained in three, six, nine, &c. 
quartern loaves. The red curve shows the purchasing power of 
the carpenter’s daily wages, and that of the agricultural labourer’s 
is shown by the black curve. Below the curves a straight: green line 
runs from left to right. It registers exactly the amount of wheat, 
the prices of which were registered by the lower green curve on 
Fig. I.—that is to say, the efficiency minimum in the shape of 
exclusive wheat-food. Thus the red, black, and lower green curves 
retain the same relations to each other that they had in Fig. I., but 
the lower green curve is itself taken as the standard of comparison, 
the unit of reference; and price in accordance with which it 
fluctuated in Fig. I. being eliminated, it now runs straight. The 
red and black curves now give the wheat wages instead of the money 
wages of the carpenter and agricultural labourer. 

Lastly, I have from my decennial averages calculated what per- 
centage of the daily wages had to be spent on the purchase of 6 lbs. 
14 oz. of wheat, and what percentage on the purchase of 14 lb. of 
meat. Having carried through the calculation with reference both 
to the agricultural labourer’s and the carpenter’s wages, I have de- 
signed two diagrams (A and B) on Fig. II. (one for each), registering 
time from left to right as before and percentage of wage from beneath 
upwards. From the lower broad horizontal line to the upper narrow 
horizontal line is 100 per cent.—that is to say, the whole of the wages. 
The percentage of the daily wages necessary for buying 6 lbs. 14 oz. of 
wheat (which is about as much wheat as will make two quartern 
loaves of bread) is marked off from the broad bottom line and coloured 
green. The percentage of the daily wages necessary for buying 
14 lb. of meat is marked off from the top of the green surface and 
coloured red. The percentage of the wages that remains, if any, is 
orange-coloured. Thus the green surface on A and B will contract 
and the orange surface on A and B will expand, as the space between 
the green line and the black or red line on C increases. 

We observe that the diagrams are divided by five vertical lines 
into six periods of unequal length. The beginning and the end of 
each of these periods is carefully determined with regard to the main 
movements in the purchasing power of wages. When the purchasing 
power begins to ascend toa high level, which it is destined to maintain 
for some time, I begin a new period ; or again, when the purchasing 
power begins to fall to a low level, which it is destined to maintain 
for some decades, I likewise begin a new period. Let us first study 
these periods on Fig. I. (the diagram of prices and money wages). 
In Period I., embracing the latter half of the thirteenth and the first 
half of the fourteenth century, we observe that the prices of our food 
rations are higher than the money wages of the agricultural labourer 
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(the green curves run above the black one). Period II. begins 
just after the Great Plague of 1348. There is a considerable rise of 
the agricultural labourer’s wages, accompanied by a much smaller 
rise in food prices. Exactly where the vertical line. divides Period I. 
from Period ITI. the black curve crosses the green ones, and remains 
permanently above them. There is a further rise in the agricultural 
labourer’s wages till the beginning of the. fifteenth century, when 
they reach a permanent high level. The carpenter’s wages begin com- 
paratively high in Period I,, rise considerably between the Great 
Plague of 1348 and the middle of the fifteenth century. The car- 
penter’s wages have then reached their medizval level. Food prices, 
however, remain up to the beginning of the sixteenth century upon 
substantially the same level as in Period I. Period III. begins in the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century, and is ushered in ;by an 
enormous rise in food prices—a rise that continues at a high rate 
and nearly without stoppage or retrogression for 120 years. During 
the first decades of this rise the wages of the agricultural labourer, 
.as well as of the carpenter, remain almost level. Then, in the 
-second decade of the period before us, it seems as if the wage-earners 
‘had become conscious of the threatening evil, and wages make a 
-violent start ; but their power of rising is almost exhausted in one 
-@r two decades. The carpenter's wage-curve rises but little and 
very slowly from the decade 1550-60 to the decade 1620-30, and the 
_-agricultural labourer’s from 1560-70 to 1620-30. The enormous 
price-wave continues to swell; and the agricultural labourer’s wage- 
curve is completely submerged by it from 1590 to 1660 (the end 
of the period). 
Up to this point—i.e. the last years of the Commonwealth—there 
‘thas been a certain parallelism between the movements of the wages 
of skilled and of agricultural labour. When English labour issues from 
-the disastrous period of the Great Rise in Prices, this feature dis- 
appears. In the new period, the fourth, food prices fall and the 
artisan’s wages rise to a new level, but not so the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer. They remain, with but unimportant fluctuations, 
on the level of 1660. Consequently, it stands to reason that the class 
distinctions within the labour world itself, based upon the different 
degrees of comfort realised, are emphasised after the great universal 
depression in the third period. Period V. begins with a sharp rise 
in prices in the last years of the reign of George the Second, and 
ends with the accession of William the Fourth, when a new level of 
food prices has established itself. The whole period is characterised 
by a gigantic price-wave, moving with extraordinary rapidity, and for 
the space of some seventy years swamping the agricultural population. 
The wages of artisans and agricultural labourers now show greater 
elasticity than in the third period; still they move considerably 
slower than food prices. With the decade 1830-40 we enter modern 
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England, characterised up to 1880 by comparatively steady grain and 
meat prices and by rising wages. Since 1880 prices as well as wages 
have been falling in a marked manner—prices much quicker than 
wages, however. 

This fundamental fact in the history of the common people of 
England, that the era of wage labour naturally divides itself into long 
periods of relatively high or low purchasing power of daily wages, 
with distinct epochs of rise or fall between them, I have tried to bring 
out by means of the diagrams on Fig. IT. Looking at Diagram C, 
we observe that the beginning of Period II. is characterised by a 
great rise in the power of daily wages of purchasing wheat,’ and that 
the whole remaining part of Period II. is (as compared with all 
subsequent periods) a high level. In 1350 the agricultural labourer’s 
daily wages can only buy enough wheat for three quartern loaves of 
bread. Fifty"years later his command over wheat is equivalent to 
six quartern loaves per day, and between 1400 and 1520 it remains 
on an average equivalent to seven and a half quartern loaves. This 
period, then, is one of rising purchasing power, leading to a high 
level. Now turn tothe third period. In the beginning of the period 
(1540) the agricultural labourer’s daily wages can buy enough wheat 
for six quartern loaves. Fifty years later his command over wheat 
is equivalent to less than four quartern loaves per day; and between 
1590 and 1660 it remains on an average equivalent to three and a 
half quartern loaves. Consequently this is a period of falling pur- 
chasing power of daily wages, leading toa low level. During the 120 
years of high level the carpenter’s daily wages buy wheat equivalent 
on an average to twelve quartern loaves. During the seventy years 
of low level the amount is reduced to four quartern loaves. These 
facts are perhaps brought out more clearly by the percentage dia- 
grams. On Diagram A we can read that between 1400-1520 the 
agricultural labourer must spend an average of 28 per cent. of his 
daily wages to buy about 7 lbs. of wheat ; and that between 1590 and 
1660 he has to spend 68 per cent. of his daily wages to buy the same 
amount of wheat. Between 1400-1520, 14 lb. of meat cost him 23 
per cent. of the daily wages; between 1590-1660, 42 per cent. As 
regards the carpenter (Diagram B), the change for the worse is still 
more startling. Between 1400-1520 the wheat for about two 
quartern loaves of bread costs him less than a fifth (17 per cent.) 
of his daily wages; between 1590-1660 the same quantity costs him 
exactly half his daily wages. The 14 lb. of meat costs him in the 
high-level period 13 per cent. of his daily wages; in the low-level 


? It seems certain that the worker’s material comfort was higher in Period II. 
than in Period I. To prove this would, however, necessitate a discussion of his 
economic position during the last two hundred years of villainage, i.e. from the 
Norman Conquest to the Black Death. The purchasing power of daily wages is, of 
course, a far less satisfactory criterion in Period I. than in any subsequent period. 
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period he has to spend 32 per cent. of his daily wages for the same 
amount of meat. 


Table showing the Purchasing Power of the Agricultural Labourer's Daily ‘ages. 
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Hitherto I have only referred to the command of daily wages over 
wheat, and mutton and beef. Let us now see what change we dis- 
cover between their command, in the two periods just referred to, over 
other vegetable food than wheat, and over other animal food than beef 
and mutton. Calculating from Professor Rogers’s statistics, the 
average purchasing power between 1400-1520 on the one hand, and 
between 1590-1660 on the other, and comparing these two averages, 
I have found that the agricultural labourer could buy for his daily 
wages twice as much barley, peas, beans, oatmeal, and malt in 
the former period (the high-level period), as in the latter (the low- 
level period). The carpenter could buy two and a half times as much 
of each in the fifteenth century as in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. The command of daily wages over these grains therefore 
fell nearly, though not quite, as sharply as their command over wheat, 
when the great fall took place; the agricultural labourer being able 
to buy rather more than twice as much wheat and the carpenter 
three times as much wheat in the high-level as in the low-level 
period. Turning to animal food, we find the sharpest fall in the com- 
mand over eggs. In the high-level period the agricultural labourer 
could buy seventy-six eggs, in the low-level period only thirty-one, 
with his daily wages. The purchasing power of the carpenter’s 
daily wages sank from 125 eggs to only a third of that amount. 
The next sharpest fall is in pork (perhaps the most important of all 
animal foods for the workers of that time), and in pigeons. The 
agricultural labourer could buy nine pigeons with his daily wages in 
the fifteenth century, and only four and a half in the first half of the 
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seventeenth century. The carpenter’s daily wages could buy on an 
average two hens throughout the fifteenth century; in the seven- 
teenth they could buy only one. Remembering that the daily wages 
of the agricultural labourer were able to buy rather more than half 
as much beef and mutton in the high-level period as in the low-level 
period, we thus have found that their power of purchasing other im- 
portant animal food fell at least as much as their power of purchasing 
beef and mutton. There is one exception that ought to be mentioned : 
the power of buying herrings had diminished but little ; fish being 
almost the only food which in Period III. did not rise in price much 
quicker than wages. 

These and other data seem to show that the diagrams before us, 
though they only take into account wheat and meat diet, give a 
tolerably accurate, or at least not an exaggerated, idea of the fluctua- 
tions in the command of daily wages over food up to, say, 1700. As 
the Periods IV., V., and VI. would require a more thorough discussion, 
for which there is no space in this article, 1 must be content with 
pointing out two or three important considerations, which must guide 
us in comparing the condition of English workers in the later with 
that in the earlier centuries. The idea of the fluctuations in the 
comfort of the English workman suggested by my diagrams rests 
wholly on the proportion between his money wages for a day’s work 
and the prices of the necessaries of life. Now it is an indisputable 
fact that since medizval times the English workman has gradually 
lost a number of other means (other than wage-earning) of supporting 
himself and his family, and that in the progress of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries he has been growing 
more and more exclusively dependent upon his money wages. Those 
other means of support largely consisted in home production for 
immediate consumption, and were chiefly dependent upon the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating land, and keeping a few pigs, a cow, some 
poultry, &e. And not only has he gradually lost his opportunities 
of directly supplying his own wants by means of his own labour, but 
his money wages, while becoming his only support, have at the same 
time been burdened with heavier and heavier outlay on certain 
special accounts, notably housing. In our own century house-rent 
has absorbed a rapidly increasing percentage of wages. Mr. Giffen 
assumes that workmen’s house-rent increased 150 per cent. between 
1830 and 1880. Now in that same period (1830-1880) the money 
wages of the carpenter, the agricultural labourer, and the town labourer 
increased, I think, between 45 and 50 per cent.; their command 
over wheat rose between 60 and 75 per cent., and their command over 
meat less than 30 per cent. It is further to be observed that modern 
steam and machine-aided production, under the superintendence of 
large employers, freely competing in world-wide markets, has 
enormously increased that curse of the wage-earner, irregularity and 
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uncertainty of employment. In the Periods V. and VI., therefore, 
the average yearly money earnings of the workmen come out con- 
siderably lower than their rate of wages per day or per week would 
lead us to suppose. Lastly, we must not forget that such evils as 
extremely long hours, robbing the workman of his health and 
efficiency, and child and female labour, which make his housekeeping 
bad and wasteful, are among the special features of the nineteenth 
century. That great increase in command over wheat and some 
other food-stuffs, and those improvements in the political and in- 
tellectual position of the working classes, which are, perhaps, the 
brightest features of our times, have, as we all know, to be set off 
against certain very serious drawbacks peculiar to modern economic 
life. I do not, however, propose to discuss here the possible balance 
of advantage in the economic position of the working classes of 
to-day. ; 


Ill 


We may look upon the six periods of the diagrams, then, as facts 
of economic history, as facts in the economic history of the common 
people. That being so, it would of course be of extreme interest to 
see how far these six periods of rising and sinking purchasing power 
of daily wages correspond to distinct periods in the general economic 


and social evolution of the nation at large. In default of such an 
investigation, I shall try to state, in as few words as possible, what 
appear to me to be some of the political and economic causes of these 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of the masses. 

In Period I. we catch a last glimpse of a vanishing, or rather 
decaying, ancient society. The agricultural labourer’s money wages 
are too low to purchase food for a family. He is not yet a real wage- 
earner. He is a more or less servile member of a feudalised village 
community. The common people are, generally speaking, servile in 
some degree or in some sense. Besides this fact, however, we have 
to notice that the masses are divided into two distinct social groups : 
the agriculturists, with their ancient and still important, although 
degenerated, property rights in the land of the nation, and the towns- 
people, with their mobile capital, and their social and political rights 
as townspeople. Then we have that power which must be looked 
upon as the immediate source of serfdom: the feudal aristocracy, 
with its stock of social, economic, and political privileges, privileges 
capable of indefinite expansion. The fourth social power we have 
to reckon with is the State or the Crown. Theoretically, the Crown 
is capable of seeking an ally in any social class. As a matter of fact, 
the power of the Crown is closely akin to the power of the feudal 
aristocracy, and for many centuries the will of the State and the 
interest. of the landed aristocracy are, as far as the fate of the 
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wage-earning classes is concerned, almost identical. But it may 
be asked: Why style this ‘ancient society’? Because the village 
community is still the cell, the living organic unit, of the social 
body. Though it would be out of place to enter here into any dis- 
cussion of the village community, its growth and decay, its or- 
ganisation and its relation to the social institutions of later times, 
it may not be altogether irrelevant to lay stress on the fact that a 
right understanding of the social and economic character of the 
village community seems to be of extreme importance for our concep- 
tions of the evolution of society at large, even including our estimate 
of the evil and the good in the conditions of life in the present 
day. The history of the village community gives the historian of the 
people one valid basis of his philosophy of history. The decay and 
break-up of the village community is the turning-point in the history 
of the common people. It is the epoch when ancient bonds of 
fellowship and co-operation are, in the inevitable course of economic 
evolution, loosened and destroyed; and consequently it is the epoch 
when minorities with unsocial instincts and traditions had their great 
chance of establishing institutions which are evil, because parasitical 
from the people’s point of view. 

The decay of ancient society means to the labouring classes the 
rise of the wage system. The rise of the wage system was in England 
precipitated by the Great Plague of 1348-49. From one-third to one- 
half of the population was swept away in a few months by a horrible 
pestilence. Agricultural labour became for a while veryscarce. Conse- 
quently the feudal landlords suffered, but not the common people, 
though they were still servile. The surviving agriculturists could, as 
before, work their own holdings, and, as many of their fellows were 
dead, they could increase their holdings at a cheap rate. But the 
landlord’s corn stood rotting in the fields for lack of reapers, his sheep 
ran wild in the wood for lack of shepherds, and the manorial mill, his. 
most lucrative privilege, stood idle because no commoner now thought 
it worth his while to take the once envied post of the dead miller. 
Of course, the lords of the manors could get labour, but that labour, 
servile as it was, was in a position to enforce a comparatively high 
rate of wages. The barons, seeing with terror and disgust how much 
of their customary revenues was being swallowed up by wages, 
promptly assembled in Parliament, and made it a crime punishable 
with imprisonment to take higher wages than were usual some 
years before the Plague. One of these Statutes of Wages (25 
Edw. III. stat. 2, ch. 1, 2) complains of the ‘malice of servants, 
which were idle and not willing to serve after the pestilence without 
taking excessive wages.’ These servants ‘show no regard’ to Par- 
liament-made maximum wages, but only to their own ‘ease and 
singular covetise’; they do ‘ withdraw themselves to serve great men 
and others, unless they have livery and wages to the double or treble 
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of that they were wont to take,’ ‘to the great damage of the Great 
Men and the impoverishing of all the said commonalty’; ‘the said 
commonalty’ evidently consisting of ‘prelates, earls, barons, and 
other great men.’ This statute was of no avail. Professor Rogers 
has discovered that some landlords falsified their own account books, 
because they had to break their own law. The common people 
were well off and had good chances of improving their condition. 
Ergo, there was power of resistance in them. During thirty years 
there is sharp friction between lords and commoners. At last we 
have the explosion—the peasant insurrection of 1381. The peasant 
army demands of the King: ‘ We will that ye make us free for ever; 
ourselves, our heires, and our lands: and that we be called no more 
bond or so reputed.” The King being in terror of losing life and 
crown, says that the peasants shall have their demand if they only 
will disband their army and go home again. So they do, only to 
find that the King did not mean to keep his fair promises, but that he 
and his Parliament of‘ Great Men’ did mean to destroy them through 
foul play, to butcher them in small batches, and to murder their 
leaders. Peasants sent as emissaries to the Court are reminded that 
they are ‘ vile and odious,’ not worthy to live, when compared with 
the lords whom they have ‘ attacked’; and the peasantry generally is 
promised that ‘ they shall remain in bondage, not that of old, but one 
infinitely worse.’ 

But neither laws against the mobility of labour, nor laws against 
combination of labour, nor laws trying in the most artificial ways to 
stint the consumption of the working people, could help the State 
against the people in the fifteenth century. Political and natural 
incidents had economically weakened the aristocracy, and had econo- 
mically strengthened the people. After a prelude full of stress and 
discord, that grand and awful drama, the history of the wage-system 
in England, opens with a first act, characterised by the only true 
harmony history knows of—popular well-being, a full, healthy life for 
the common people. In the fifteenth century England earns a most 
honourable epithet : that of ‘merrie England.’ It is the time when 
common Englishmen develop artistic powers, purity of taste and 
wealth of creative genius, which they have never since equalled. 

If we want to understand how it came about that the very next 
period (the third one) exhibits the strongest contrast to these bright 
features of the second period, we must in the first place keep before 
our minds the fact that fifteenth-century prosperity meant the tem- 
porary defeat of the State. The common people were prosperous, in 
spite of the avowed policy of the King and ‘Great Men’ in Parlia- 
ment assembled. The wage-earner’s prosperity was strictly illegal. 
The State was only waiting for an opportunity in order to enforce its 
will in the stinting of the workman’s consumption. Such an oppor- 
tunity came with the gradual undermining and weakening of the . 
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economic position of the common people. Of the several factors 
working towards this end may be mentioned two which are extremely 
important and unduly neglected by most investigators,’ viz. the 
agrarian revolution of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
the great rise in prices between 1540 and 1660. 

When the feudal landlords in the fifteenth century saw that 
the old form of serfdom, which meant the old form of their own 
wealth monopoly, could not be revived, they set to work so to revolu- 
tionise the agricultural system of the country as to maximise their 
net money gains. They began to develop sheep-farming, as selling 
and exporting wool gave them a large and secure revenue, with a 
minimum of outlay for wage labour. This extension of sheep-farming 
implied the enclosure of the common fields and the consolidation of 
those small holdings which were so numerous in the fifteenth century. 
Great numbers of small farmers were evicted after more or less fraudu- 
lent litigation. Others sold their farms and migrated into the towns 
when they found the pressure and competition of the local sheep- 
farming magnates too burdensome. The holdings of all these small 
yeomen were to a great extent converted into pasture farms, the ab- 
solute property of the lords. Thus arable land, that had fed men, 
was converted into pasture for the lord’s sheep—the lord’s sheep, 
or their fleeces at least, being exchanged in foreign parts, not for 
articles of consumption for the common people, but for articles of 
luxury for the inhabitants of castles. ‘Many houses and villages 
of the kingdom,’ says the preamble to a law of these times (1488), 
‘are deserted, the arable land belonging to them is enclosed and 
converted into pasturage ; and idleness (the cause of all evil) is there- 
fore generally prevalent. Where formerly 200 men supported them- 
selves by honest labour are now only to be seen two or three shepherds.’ 
A law of 1533-34 complains that ‘tillage is displaced, and the 
country depopulated’ by an extremely extensive system of sheep- 
farming. Throughout the sixteenth century the pauperisation of the 
English yeomanry in consequence of this agrarian revolution is the 
social question of the time. Pamphlets and sermons are full of it. 
Bishop Latimer in 1549 censures the English nobles for being ‘en- 
closers, graziers, and rent-raisers,’ who made ‘ dowerless slaves of the 
English yeomanry.’ Scory, Bishop of Rochester, in the year 1551 
presented a petition to the King, in which he complains that in his 
part of the country there are now only ‘ ten ploughs where formerly 
there were forty to fifty.’ ‘Two acres out of three have been put 
out of culture. Ruined dwellings and evicted husbandmen everywhere 
to be seen ; sheep and oxen, destined to be eaten by men, have . 


* Among the exceptions are Professors Thorold Rogers and Erwin Nasse. There 
is, of course, not the smallest attempt at completeness in the following sketch. It 
is simply a statement of some of the generalisations arrived at by the author in a 
larger work, shortly to be published, on the history of wages in England. 
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devoured men,’ and consequently ‘thousands in England now beg 
from door to door who formerly kept honest houses.’ Even the 
Statute-book bears testimony to the people’s wrongs. More elo- 
quently still speaks the peasant insurrection of 1549, suppressed by 
the aid of foreign mercenaries. This was the beginning of that long 
era of exclusive rent policy, when the power of nobles and ‘ Great 
Men,’ in Parliament assembled and otherwise, was so successfully 
directed towards the swelling of rent. An ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the nation’s annual output henceforward appears under 
schedule rent. 

Considering the impoverishing effects of this agrarian revolution, 
it is clear enough why the great rise in prices of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries proved ruinous to the wage-earners. The influx 
of new silver and gold which followed the discovery of South America, 
and the development of English foreign trade, caused a rapid and 
continuous rise in the prices of all commodities—except labour.‘ 
There was, indeed, little chance for wages to keep pace with the great 
rise in the prices of all necessaries of life. The very fact that in this 
upward race of prices a very high rate of speed had to be kept up 
over a long period of time was in itself a great calamity for the 
workman, whom the State jealously prevented from raising wages 
and from combining or migrating for the purpose of gaining higher 
wages. Besides, the sudden change in general values was of a nature 
to put the working people, with their inferior financial insight and 
skill, at a tremendous disadvantage as compared with those large 
landlords who, aided by hosts of trained bailiffs, brought an ever- 
increasing amount of the food production of the country under their 
control. Moreover, we find that the deliberate action of the State, 
more especially at the beginning of the great rise in prices, but in 
a less degree afterwards as well, aggravated the injurious effects upon 
the wage-earners to a very sensible degree. From 1536 to 1539, 
Henry the Eighth confiscated the very considerable property of 
the Religious Houses. This wealth, which had served the needs of the 
common people to no small extent, he handed over to a number of 
rapacious and corrupt Court parasites and their hangers-on, who used 
their increased command of the wealth of the country much as the wolf 
would use his command over a flock of sheep. In the last year of his 
reign, Henry treated the property of the Guilds in the same way. This 
involved a most disastrous redistribution of wealth ; for the property of 

* It is impossible here to discuss what proportion of the general rise in prices in 
the beginning of the third period must be ascribed to the influx of new silver (in 
consequence of growing foreign trade, &c.), and what proportion to the debasement 
of the coinage from 1543 to 1552 (see below, and compare Rogers’s History of 
Prices, vol. iv., pp. 269-70 and 727-87, and vol. v., pp. 795-97). It is enough to 
emphasise that prices did rise, not only in the middle of the sixteenth century, but 


for some 120 years, between 1540 and 1660, and that wages proved unable to keep up 
the same rate of rise. 
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the Guilds, as well as that of the Religious Houses, was largely devoted 
to the poor, with a view to stopping the growth of poverty and check- 
ing the evil of the accidentally impoverished workman’s competition 
with his fellows in the labour market. Henry the Eighth’s con- 
fiscations were perhaps as great a loss to the workers of that time 
as the handing over of the funds of the Friendly Societies and the 
Trades Unions to a league of sweaters and land-grabbers would be 
to-day. Before leaving Henry the Eighth, we ought to remember the 
colossal debasement of the coinage which he carried on from the year 
1543. In 1551, the year before the coinage was restored to something 
like its old standard, the so-called shilling only contained one-fifth of 
its right amount of silver. This operation on the part of a bankrupt 
king and his son’s guardians had, to say the least, the effect of pre- 
cipitating in a particularly treacherous manner the disaster in which 
the wage-earners were involved by the rapid rise in prices throughout 
the period. 

Besides thus robbing and cheating the wage-earners, the State 
during Period III. engaged in feverish law-making against their 
powers of contract. It may be observed in passing that these laws 
are all notable for an increasing brutality. The imprisonment, 
pillory, and fines inflicted for offences against labour statutes under 
Richard the Second and his successors seem mild when compared 
with the ear-cutting, branding, hanging, and giving into slavery of 
the Tudors. The savagery of the governing classes increases part 
passu with the weakness of the common people. By the Statute of 
Apprentices (5 Eliz. ch. 4), ‘ every person between the age of twelve 
years and the age of sixty years, not being lawfully retained with 
any fisherman or mariner,’ &c., ‘nor being a gentleman born,’ &., 
‘nor having lands,’ &c., ‘shall be compelled to be retained to serve 
in husbandry by the year.’ Thus, with the aid of the Parliamentary 
machine, the landlords secured to themselves cheap agricultural 
labour by hindering the agriculturist’s migration into the skilled 
crafts. The same law ordains that in all trades then existing the 
Justices of the Peace shall, ‘according to their discretion, limit, 
rate, and appoint’ the wages of the working man. The history of 
the following 150 or 200 years abundantly shows that this meant 
that the employer might, with all the authority the State could 
possibly put into his hands, determine what wages his own workman 
should have. When the seventeenth century opens, the misery of 
the masses has at last become a firmly established social institution 
in England, and the State now very properly proceeds to make laws 
to deal with this new fact of national life. Elizabeth’s Poor Law is 
dated 1601, and the decade’ 1591-1600 is the very first decade in 
that low level to which the purchasing power of wages had been 
brought during the latter half of the sixteenth century. A coinci* 
dence full of significance! The English Poor Law was, as is well 
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known, further developed by the Law of Settlement of 1662, tending 
to make the wage-earner a prisoner for life in his parish, and, by the 
Allowance System of the eighteenth century, often making the agricul- 
tural labourer a pauper for life, whether he had constant employment 
or not. 

Thus, towards the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
English workman, robbed of his land and ruined by the great rise in 
prices, was, with scientific precision, legislated out of the operation 
of all those economic laws which, in a freely exchanging community, 
determine the remuneration of the wage labourer. Adam Smith 
remarks, in 1776, that England was then blessed with free internal 
trade in all commodities except labour! Immediately before the era 
of wage labour, the labourer was a serf with possession of land, 
simply bound to perform, in common with his fellows, certain services 
for the feudal lord of his village community. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century he may be called a serf without possession of 
land. His new serfdom is of the most intricate and the most 
demoralising kind conceivable; perhaps, for the mass of the agri- 
cultural labourers and unskilled town labourers, far more hopeless 
and squalid than that of an ancient villain. He is a serf in a treble 
sense, having not only his employer for the time being for a master, 
but also those two impersonal, brainless, and heartless pauperising 
machines, the parochial poor-law authority and the State. And in 
this condition the English workman was handed over to the tender 
mercies of that frightful economic cataclysm, the ‘ Industrial Revolu- 
tion,’ aggravated by a tremendous foreign war! 

There is no need to dwell in this short essay on the characteristics 
of those two well-defined periods of economic history, the Industrial 
Revolution and the modern Revival after 1830. In the great 
industrial revolution between 1760 and 1830, two economic forces of 
the first magnitude make their appearance in the world: labour- 
saving machinery largely taking the place of skilled hand-labour, 
and steam power taking the place of muscle power. The first result 
of these improvements is the utter ruin of many old handicrafts. 
As children can work the new machines, child labour is ruthlessly 
exploited, and in many cases parents have no other means of earning 
their livelihood than breeding a herd of children to work for wages 
in the factories. The horror and savagery of this new slavery is 
beyond all description. Since 1830 the factory system has slowly 
grown more humane, and the State has gradually renounced a number 
of those semi-feudal institutions, the social effects of which were 
the brutalisation of employers and the pauperisation of the workers. 
The State, changing into a political democracy, has even begun to 
make laws for the protection of some forms of labour; and at the 
same time, thanks to such new facilities for intellectual communica- 
tion as are afforded by the penny postage, a cheap press, and a system 
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of cheap and rapid transit, the workers have been able somewhat to 
improve and strengthen their social position, and to begin reviving the 
ancient tactics of social fellowship by means of their trades unions and 
co-operative societies. 


IV 


My object in devoting most of the space at my disposal to the 
third period (the period of falling purchasing power between 1540 
and 1660) has been to throw out a few hints as to the probable origin 
and nature of that poverty of the masses which the Industrial Revo- 
lution between 1760 and 1830 received as its inheritance from earlier 
times. This involved the logical necessity of reverting back to the 
break-up of the ancient village community. By overlooking the fact 
that the causes of the misery of the Industrial Revolution are not all 
to be found in that economic revolution itself, by overlooking the 
fact that the great change in the productive system could not have 
affected the workers as it did, apart from pre-existing poverty of a 
peculiar social nature, economists have been led into a number of false 
inferences from the facts of the Industrial Revolution. It is only by 
paying due regard to the causes of the said pre-existing poverty—e.g. 
the Agrarian Revolution and State interference with the contracting 
power of labour during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—that 
we can successfully refute these false economic doctrines. In other 
words, in order fully to understand modern capitalism and the new 
and splendid hopes for freedom peculiar to our age, it is essential to 
know and understand the history of the wage-system from its 
beginning. 

To draw conclusions about and to deduce practical lessons from 
the history of the wage system in England will, of course, be possible 
only when that history has been explored far beyond the scope of 
this fragmentary sketch. My task has simply been to give some 
preliminary hints of what appear to me to be some of the general 
features of such a history. 

There is, however, one way of looking at my subject that should, 
perhaps, be referred to in conclusion. It might be objected that 
practical social reformers are not so desperately dependent upon 
economic doctrines after all; that they can employ their energies 
better than in working at historical investigations. Well, but what 
is it that social reformers need to know? They need to know 
what is good and what evil in social life, as it is now—that is to say, 
as it grows on the stem of the past. In attacking such a problem of 
social growth a vague desire to ‘ remove social evils’ is surely a very 
inadequate equipment. Experience has shown that individuals may 
be equally ardent in their desire to make a clean sweep of existing 
social evils, and for all that may differ widely in their opinions about. 
the nature and causes of these evils, and the most efficient policy in 
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attacking them. Now, I do.not think that these differences, as they 
exist among us at present, are unavoidable, nor that they depend upon 
ultimate differences in type of character. But I think that they 
depend upon a general inadequacy of our training for the difficult 
task of analysing and comprehending social and economic growth. 
I believe that these differences between social reformers are disastrously 
vague, and that: they might be narrowed down to a few perfectly plain 
issues—issues upon which we might intelligently agree to differ with- 
out running much danger of hurting our common cause. This ideal 
of socio-economic enlightenment can only be gained by hard scientific 
work on the lines alike of history andtheory. It is true that history 
has hitherto been a more or less disconnected chronicle of extraordinary 
events and of the lives and deeds of individuals supposed, but seldom 
if ever proved, to be ‘ great’ or ‘important.’ Historic science has no 
definition, universally accepted or otherwise, of the ultimate meaning 
of historic ‘greatness’ and ‘importance.’ History has almost ex- 
clusively dealt with the governing classes and the political institutions 
—that is to say, with those instruments that were devised or un- 
consciously developed for the purpose of governing. But history as 
yet has had little or nothing to tell us of the ultimate social meaning, 
contemplated or realised, of Government or of the State. Let us put 
a simple question: Have the great mass of political institutions con- 
templated and effected the stunting and degrading of life in the body 
of the nation, or have they contemplated and effected the promotion 
of that life? That seems a fundamental question. History, however, 
keeps severely silent on the point. Now, since as a fact we observe 
that life is generally stunted amongst us, and since as a further fact 
we want to know the causes of this terrible social evil in order that 
we and our descendants may remove them, we are determined that 
history shall be worthy of the name of a science, that it shall treat 
of common social things and common social events, that it shall not 
only show us the sequence and supposed interdependence of purely 
political events, but that it shall primarily be the history of the main- 
tenance and development of human life—the history of the life and 
labour, the efforts and the progress, the misery and the happiness of 
the masses. This would at once give us a historical criterion, though 
a very simple and elementary one. What has powerfully affected the 
masses, for good or for evil, we might call important ; and what has 
stunted and degraded the life of the common people we might call evil. 

The life of the people means the more important aspect of the 
using of wealth ; the labour of the people means the more important 
aspect of the making of wealth. Therefore, economics is the intro- 
ductory science to the science of history; and we must turn our 
attention primarily to that part of economics which so closely and 
firmly connects economic science with all other anthropologic sciences 
—I mean the science of the using of wealth. It is by developing the 
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theory of consumption that modern economics promises to become 
the handmaid of true history. And conversely, in true history we 
find one vast group of those facts, the digest of which is true economic 
theory. Thus it seems evident that the interdependence between 
economics and history is exceedingly close, and that the social reformer 
can have little hope of being efficient without some sound knowledge 
of both. 


Gustav F. STerren. 
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RARE BOOKS AND THEIR PRICES 


NorainG is so silently eloquent of the vanity of human aspirations 
as the life and death of books. And to no one does this appear in so 
many forms as to the book-collector, but for whom the careers of most 
books would be infinitely more brief than they are. A book is the most 
difficult thing in nature to kill, for when what may be termed its soul 
is dead, its body remains. In other words, when the subject-matter is 
utterly obsolete, its facts antiquated, and its arrangement unsystematic, 
there may be still phases about its more material existence which 
render it at once an object of importance in the eyes of the collector. 
Indeed, to him intrinsic merit is in very few cases a matter of the 
slightest consideration. 

Book-buyers may be roughly divided into two sections—readers 
and collectors. It is with the latter that the present article deals. 
We have it on the authority of Leonard Fairfield’s friendly bookseller 
in My Novel that ‘those who buy seldom read,’ and there can be 
very little doubt about the fact that the collector’s reading does not 
often get beyond the title-page, signatures, and colophon. The 
book-collector’s disinclination to read is, however, to be regarded 
as a virtue, as if in times past the fraternity had been consumed 
with a craze for reading as pronounced as that for acquiring, there 
would be no fine or spotless copies of anything now in the market. 
Who would think of reading a perfect Caxton, a first quarto Shake- 
speare, or even the earliest issue of Modern Painters? We can get 
all we want out of facsimiles or cheap editions, without running the 
risk of being execrated by posterity. Reading first editions, indeed, 
becomes in the eyes of the collector a more heinous sin than manu- 
facturing pipelights out of the leaves of the Bible. It is a sufficient 
satisfaction to reflect that the books we collect were at one time 
readable. 

Most men collect with a more or less definite and intellectual 
object in view. The motives of no two are identical. The object 
may be every known publication of certain authors or subjects; and 
the aim may either be commercial or intellectual. Speaking gene- 
rally, the specialist who rigidly adheres to one phase does not exist, 
for when once a man gets bitten with the incurable disease of book- 
collecting, he does not take up one subject without trenching upon 
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at least a dozen others. But every collector, whatever his particular 
weakness, has a sneaking regard for a black-letter book, a tall copy, 
an Elzevir—when it is of the ‘right’ date—and for an editio princeps 
when they are to be had cheap. (Even Mr. Gladstone himself has 
confessed to a strong weakness for a ‘tall’ copy.) 

The question of the fancies in book-collecting is too wide to be 
entered upon here. A mere glance at the (as yet unwritten) history 
of book-sales during the present century will very conclusively de- 
monstrate the real existence of what we may term the fashions in 
books. Every class of literature has had or is having its turn, with 
the single exception of divinity. These fashions have undergone a 
very material change, even within the past generation or two. Our 
grandfathers staked their existence, so to speak, and, what is perhaps 
worse, occasionally impoverished their patrimony, by a too free in- 
dulgence in a somewhat uncritical hunger for the classics. There are 
right and wrong editions of the classics to buy, just as there are old 
books and old books. Whilst the ‘ right’ have gone up like a rocket 
in value, the ‘ wrong’ ones are worth only just so much waste paper. 
The day when a collector ‘ found salvation ’ in a fine array of old books 
simply because they were old has long gone by, and the flowery 
language of the late Mr. Dibdin is rightly regarded as so much wasted 
inspiration. The last half-century may be considered as the common- 
sense period of book-collecting, for the lack of interest in second- 
rate old books has been more than compensated for in the greatly 
increased demand for the editions of our own national monuments. 

Two men may each form a collection on lines as nearly as possible 
identical, and yet when both come under the hammer the results 
may bear no comparison one with another. The editions of the one 
may have no extraordinary interest, while those of the other may 
possess marks of distinguished previous owners, or may have been 
bound by an eminent binder, or the copies perfect down to the minu- 
test particular. There is a very wide difference between a tall copy 
and a short one, as the owner quickly finds out when he wants to 
sell; and in some cases—notably Paradise Lost—it becomes not so 
much a matter of the first or second edition, but of the first up to the 
fifth issue of the first edition. The forging of first editions has now 
become a fine art, and a somewhat prolific source of trouble to the 
novice in book-collecting ; whilst facsimiled leaves have the question- 
able merit of too closely resembling the missing pages, which make 
all the difference in the value of the book. 

The dispersal during the past ten or dozen years of several of the 
most famous private libraries in England has more than sufficiently 
emphasised the vast difference between books with and books without 
first-class bindings. The Beckford and Sunderland collections may be 
cited as examples in each class respectively. But they are both ex- 
traordinary illustrations of the value of books, when collected with 
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discrimination, as profitable investments. The Sunderland Library 
was formed within about twelve years, at a time—the beginning of 
the last century—when books which are now almost priceless were to 
be had for very small sums. It came under the hammer, at Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson’s, between December 1881 and March 1883, 
occupying fifty-one days in the dispersal, and showing a total of 
56,5811. 6s. for about 14,000 lots, or an average of just over 4/. each. 
The majority of these books were in anything but first-class condition, 
chiefly from the fact that, for over a century after being stored in the 
library at Blenheim, they had been subjected to the devastation of a 
scorching sun beating down upon their backs through the huge win- 
dows. The Earl of Sunderland’s binder, moreover, had in many 
instances subtracted from the value of the books at which he had 
been allowed to tinker by ploughing deeply into the margins. Apart 
from these very serious drawbacks, the insides of the books were per- 
fectly clean. The average, and consequently the total, would have 
been far higher had the volumes been in a better state of preserva- 
tion. 

At the Beckford sale, at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s, 
in 1882-3, 9,837 lots, spread over a period of forty days, realised a 
total of 73,5511. 18s., or an average nearly double that of the Sunder- 
land collection. Beckford’s books were almost uniformly splendidly 
bound, many having the devices of kings, queens, and other distin- 
guished previous possessors. Indeed, Beckford neglected no oppor- 
tunity or expense in obtaining books with pedigrees, and their value 
was perhaps enhanced by the piquant or sarcastic notes which this 
distinguished collector wrote on the fly-leaves of the greater number 
of his books; for Beckford was an omnivorous reader, and this anno- 
tation, which in the hands of persons of no account is a grievous sin, 
becomes in the hands of a Beckford a positive virtue. But the value 
of rare books finely bound was still further emphasised in the Syston 
Park Library. This, coming under the hammer at Sotheby’s in 1884, 
and consisting of about 2,000 books, realised a total of 28,000/., or an 
average of 141, each. Sir John Thorold began to collect books during 
the last quarter of the last century, and his fine judgment and exacting 
taste have been very amply vindicated. His bindings included 
specimens by the two Eves, Le Gascon, Monnier, Desseuil, Boyet, 
Padeloup, Derome, Roger Payne, and others. The Syston Park sale 
has been regarded as the high-water mark of English book-collecting, 
and this judgment may be accepted as generally correct. But the 
average is not the highest, for the total amount of the five days’ sale 
of Baron Selliére’s library at Sotheby’s, in February 1887, brought 
the average up to about 16/. per book—1,147 lots realising 15,0001. 
This is the highest average of any book sale. This library consisted 
of the finest collection of early romances of chivalry and ancient 
French literature which has ever come in the market, to which may be 
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added that the exquisite taste displayed in the binding of these books 
surpassed anything of the kind that has ever come before the public 
notice. The Grolier books in particular fetched very high figures. 

As a contrast—undoubtedly an extreme one—to the foregoing 
libraries, the sale of the first two portions of the stock of the late Mr. 
Stibbs, bookseller, may be cited. In eleven days during 1892 Messrs. 
Sotheby disposed of lots which would show an aggregate of about 
50,000 volumes, with a net result of 3,034/. 15s. This stock was 
almost exclusively made up of old books which at one time formed 
the general run of private libraries; many of them were once much 
sought after. But a fairer case of comparison undoubtedly occurs in 
the recent sale of the Apponyi Library, which, formed at the beginning 
of the present century by an accomplished scholar, Count Antoine 
Apponyi, of Nagy Appony, Hungary, was transferred from that place 
to Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms in London. In five days in November 
last 1,359 lots realised a total of 3,3641., or rather less than 2/. 10s. 
each. Identical editions of many of the books in this sale occurred 
also in the Beckford and Syston Park libraries, and an analysis of the 
prices realised at the three sales would appear to demonstrate a 
lamentable fall. But this is more apparent than real, for the ex- 
amples of fine bindings in the Apponyi Library were exceptionally 
few, and could bear no comparison with those in either of the other 
two collections. 

As a general rule, the editiones principes more than sustain their 
market value. And it must be admitted that there is something 
superlatively attractive in a first edition, coming, as it does, red hot 
from either the mint of the author’s mind, or as a first triumph of 
typographical effort. The very first works of the earliest printers 
have never been excelled in the beauty of their execution, and they 
will for all time stand as an incentive as well asa reproach to modern 
printers. It is of these ¢ncunabula and other early printed books 
that many of the great private English libraries have been composed, 
and the dispersal of which has proved conclusively enough that there 
are many worse sources of investment than old books, The Sunder- 
land Library, for example, contained a bewildering number—there 
being an editio princeps of nearly everything worth having, and a 
series of other early editions, each of which possessed some special 
feature. To take a few illustrations: there were 85 editions of Aris- 
totle, 40 of St. Augustine, 75 of Ovid, 71 of Petrarch, 45 of the elder 
Pliny, 79 of Homer, and 181 of Horace. 

The Mazarine Bible, printed by Gutenberg and Fust circa 1450-55, 
may be taken as an extreme instance of the enhanced value of the 
really first-rate editiones principes. At the Perkins sale in 1873 
the only copy known outside a public library printed on vellum sold 
for 3,400/., whilst a copy on paper fetched 2,690/. At the Thorold 
sale a magnificent example on paper realised the extraordinary sum 
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of 3,900/., or 500/. more than the practically unique vellum one; in 
1889 the Hopetoun copy, which was slightly damaged, sold for 2,000). ; 
and in March 1891 the Ives copy, with fifteen leaves in facsimile, for 
14,800 dollars. Ina book of this sort the slightest stain or incomplete- 
ness of any kind makes a difference of hundreds of pounds. But upto 
and including the first quarter of the present century its price rarely 
exceeded 100/., and the highest figure was 6,260 francs paid for the 
MacCarthy copy, whilst the Gaignat copy on vellum only realised 
1,200 francs in 1769. The first edition of the Latin Bible with a 
date, printed by Fust and Schoiffer in 1462, may also be cited here. 
The Gaignat copy sold for 189 francs, the Edwards copy in 1815 for 
34/.; in 1823 a very fine example reached 215/.; in 1873 the Perkins 
copy (which had cost its owner 1731.) sold for 780/., and eight years 
later the Sunderland example (on vellum) was knocked down for 
1,600/. A still more notable illustration occurs in connection with 
the Psalmorum Codex, printed by Fust and Schoiffer in 1459, and 
this is remarkable as having realised the highest sum ever paid for 
a single book, viz. 4,950/. This is the second book printed with a 
date, and is undoubtedly the grandest specimen of the typographic 
art in existence. It is one of the rarest of the early monuments of 
printing, and beside it the Mazarine Bible is a comparatively common 
book ; its rarity will be clearly understood when it is stated that this 
copy, which belonged to Sir John Thorold, is the only one that has 
occurred in the market for about a century. This identical copy sold 
for 3,350 francs in the MacCarthy sale, for 1361. 10s. in that of Sir 
M. Sykes, and it now appears in Mr. Quaritch’s catalogue priced at 
5,000 guineas. Another of the earliest printed works may be here 
cited: the Balbi Catholicon, 1460, one of the few indubitable pro- 
ductions of Gutenberg’s press, and for which Sir John Thorold paid 
651. 2s., realised at his sale no less than 4001. 

’ The editions of the English Bible printed during the earlier half 
of the sixteenth century maintain high prices, but anything like a 
fair comparison is difficult to make, as the copies which have come 
under the hammer during the last fifty years vary very much in the 
degree to which they are imperfect. The theory that reading a book 
sometimes becomes a deadly sin assumes a very practical form in 
connection with the early English Bibles; and the extreme rarity of 
perfect copies is the best—or, in the eyes of the collector, the worst 
— possible proof of its extreme popularity with our forefathers as a 
book to read. The editio princeps of the English versions, the 
‘ Coverdale,’ 1535, realised 400/. at the Perkins sale, and was pre- 
sumably correct ; an example with eight leaves facsimiled, but offer- 
ing one of the finest specimens of Bedford’s bindings, is now priced 
at 300/. . 

Among first editions of secular books the Valdarfer Boccaccio of 
1471 stands well in the front rank. Of this excessively rare book 
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only one perfect copy is known, and there are less than half a dozen 
imperfect ones in existence. At the Roxburghe sale in 1812 the 
enormous sum of 2,260/. was paid for a copy of this book by the 
Marquis of Blandford, but, as two other titled book-collectors were 
among the competitors who bid in person, it is very certain that 
they lost their heads, and it became simply a question of who could 
afford the highest amount. This is seen by the fact that seven 
years afterwards the same copy went for 918/. 15s. Even this figure 
is extremely high. It had changed hands at the beginning of the 
last century for 100 guineas, A copy, the tallest known, but with 
five leaves missing and several others mended, sold in March 1891 
for 230/., which may be regarded as the common-sense valuation. 
Almost as rare as the Valdarfer Boccaccio is the first edition with a 
date of Virgil’s Opera, printed by Vindelin de Spira at Venice in 
1470, the Sunderland copy of which now figures in a catalogue at 
1,000/., and the Ives copy of which was knocked down in 1891 for 
3,000 dollars—both printed on vellum. Just a century ago, in the 
Crevenna sale, a copy of this fetched 4,150 francs, but for nearly 
fifty years afterwards the few copies that turned up only realised 
about half that amount, and in one instance it went as low as 1,301 
francs. Equally rare, and equally splendid from a typographic point 
of view, is the first edition of Homer, printed in Greek at Florence 
in 1488. The Duke of Grafton’s copy sold in 1819 for 69/., and the 
highest figure paid for one until lately was 3,601 francs for an 
exemplaire non-rogné in the Cotte sale, 1804. The copy—one of 
the finest in existence—for which Mr. Woodhull paid 15 guineas 
in 1770, realised 2001. at the dispersal of his library in 1886, and, 
considered purely as a mere investment, it must be regarded as 
exceedingly satisfactory. The first edition of the first book printed in 
Greek—the Grammatica Greca of Lascaris, Milan, 1476—of which 
only about six copies are known, was sold at the Heber sale, 1834, 
for the then high sum of 34/., whilst in the half-century which fol- 
lowed its value had increased threefold, the Thorold example going 
for 105/. It is one of the rarest books in existence, and in the pre- 
face to the Aldine edition of 1494 it was even then stated that ‘no 
copies of this edition could be procured after the most diligent 
search.’ The Burney copy in the British Museum cost the authorities 
6001. The first edition of Ovid, Bologna, 1471, is, perhaps, the 
rarest of all the editiones principes of the classics, only one perfect 
copy being known, and even the odd parts or volumes of this show a 
marked increase in value during the past few years. The same may 
be said of the first edition of Pliny’s Historia Naturalis, Venice, 
1469, of which the Thorold copy sold for 571., and of which it is now 
perhaps impossible to obtain a faultless example. 

Neither Aldines nor Elzevirs can be said to be as popular as they 
once were ; but good examples of the former will always have a com- 
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mercial as well as sentimental value from their beauty as specimens 
of printing. It is one of the strangest problems in the annals of 
book-buying that the former class, at all events, should have at all 
declined in popularity. Some of the choicest examples of the Aldine 
press maintain their price, without indicating any notable advance. 
The first edition of the first book printed by Aldus, the Musa 
Opusculum de Herone et Leandro, Venice, 1494, is worth from 36l. 
to 42/.; fine copies of this, the rarest of the Aldines, rarely occur in 
the sale-room, but, curiously enough, it is usually in good condition 
—here, again, the virtue of the non-reading collector comes out in 
bold relief. It is very different with the first edition of the Aldine 
Virgil, 1501, notable as being the first book printed in italic cha- 
racters: it is practically impossible to obtain a perfect copy, both 
the Beckford and the Hamilton examples being incomplete ; a very 
good example is priced at 155/. (the Ives example, which was com- 
plete and perfect, only fetched 250 dollars), about one-fourth the value 
placed upon it a quarter of a century ago. The Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili, printed by Aldus in 1499, is a still further proof that the 
best Aldines are ‘firm.’ In this case the tendency is distinctly an 
upward one. Condition being everything, the copies sold during 
the past few years show considerable fluctuation. But a very inferior 
copy now realises four times as much as a perfect one fifty years ago, 
when several by no means poor copies changed hands for 5/. each. 
Mr. Quaritch tells us that the copy for which Mr. Cheney paid him 
451. sold six or seven years after for 119/.; the Beckford realised 
130/., and the exceptionally fine example in the late R. S. Turner’s 
library sold for 1371. 

A comparison, however, between the prices paid for the ordinary 
run of Aldines during the first quarter of the present century and 
during the past fifteen years will prove that their value is only about 
a quarter of what it was. The difference, however, is very much 
more marked in exactly the reverse way when the comparison is 
instituted between a copy which has no marks of distinguished 
ownership and one which has. For example, ten or twelve guineas 
would bea fair price for the first Aldine Lucretius, 1500, but Grolier’s 
copy of the second edition realised a few years ago 300/. The 
difference is purely external, and to a great extent abstract, but it is 
there nevertheless. It is the same with the Elzevirs. Even the 
‘best’ editions of these frightfully inaccurate, but delightful little 
books are now at a lamentable discount, and with only their past 
reputations to commend them. In January 1890 a parcel of twenty- 
six Elzevirs realised a less average than 1s. each. Almost the only 
exception to this general downfall is Le Pastissier Frangois, 1665 
(of which about forty copies are known), of which in 1780 a copy sold 
for 4 francs ; in 1819 the Marlborough example went for 1/.48.; in 1828 
Sensier’s realised 128 francs, and nine years later 201 francs; then 
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the old vellum binding was substituted for a very beautiful covering 
by Trautz-Bauzonnet, and in 1870 it brought 2,910 francs; then five 
years later, in the Benzon sale, it advanced to 3,255 franes; but in'1877, 
when it once more came into the market, it fell to 2,200 francs. The 
highest price paid for Le Pastissier is 10,000 francs, at which absurd 
sum it was sold a few years ago in Paris, 

Turning from books issued in foreign countries to those of a more 
immediate English interest, the works of Caxton naturally come first. 
There are about 560 examples in existence of England’s first printer. 
Of this number about one half are in the British Museum, the 
Althorp Library, at Cambridge, in the Bodleian, and in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s library. Out of this total thirty-one are unique, and 
seven exist only in a fragmentary form. The greater number of the 
remainder may be regarded as safely locked up in public or private 
libraries, and are not likely, under ordinary circumstances, to appear 
in the open market. It is obvious, therefore, that, whatever changes 
may occur in the fashions of book fancies, Caxtons cannot be expected 
to decline in value. ‘The prices at which these books have been sold 
at different times afford some curious food for reflection, At the 
Watson Taylor and Perry (Morning Chronicle) library sales in 1823 
five examples, nearly all fine copies, of Caxton’s books realised a total 
of 2911. 15s. These books were The Life of Jason, 1476-7 (951. 11s.), 
The Book called Caton, 1483 (301. 19s. 6d.), Troylus and Creside, 
1484 (66l.), and a very fine and perfect copy of Virgil’s Eneidos, 
1490 (461. 148. 6d.). Of the first two there are only six copies of 
each known ; of the third, twelve examples ; of the fourth, four copies, 
and of the fifth, eighteen copies. There are no available records of 
any of the first four having been sold during recent years, and it is 
curious to note that of the least rare, the Eneidos, Mr. Quaritch 
priced a copy in 1877 at 300/. From many points of view this is 
the most interesting of Caxton’s works. An absolutely perfect copy 
(of which there are four in private collections) would now realise pro- 
bably twice the above amount. Although the increasing value of 
Caxtons is a fact which does not need much demonstrating, it will 
be of general interest to quote a few more illustrations in this con- 
nection. The highest sum ever paid for a Caxton is 1,950/., at which 
amount the only perfect copy known of King Arthur, 1485, was 
knocked down at the sale of Lord Jersey’s books in 1885. Unfortu- 
nately, and to the lasting disgrace of England, it was secured by an 
American collector. At the same sale one of twenty examples (of 
which only three are perfect) of the first book printed in English, 
the Histoires of Troy, circa 1474, realised 1,820/.; in 1812 the 
Duke of Devonshire gave 1,060/. 12s. for the same copy for which 
the Duke of Roxburghe had paid 50/. a few years previously! In 
1885 a very imperfect example of Higden’s Polychronicon, 1482, 
realised the high figure of 66/., but Mr. Quaritch values the best of 
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the three perfect copies known at 500/.; the Perkins copy sold in 
1873 for 365/., but the same example appears to have depreciated 
slightly in value by crossing over to America, inasmuch as it only real- 
ised 1,500 dollars at the Ives sale in 1891. In 1868 the Rev. T. Corser’s 
copy of the Dictes and Sayings, 1477, the first English book which 
bears a plain statement of place and time of its execution, sold for 
110/.; the Earl of Jersey’s copy in 1885 fetched 3501., whilst the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s copy, four years later, sold for 650/. Neither 
of the first two was complete. Zhe Mirrour of the World, 1481, of 
which only sixteen copies are known to exist, is also a book which 
shows a steady rise in value. The Duke of Devonshire’s perfect copy 
many years ago cost 351/. 15s., whilst the Syston Park example, 
which was not quite perfect, sold in 1884 for 335/. The same may 
be said of ‘one of the rarest and most intrinsically valuable’ of 
Caxton’s productions, Gower’s Confessio: Amantis, 1483, of which 
only five perfect (and twelve imperfect) copies are in existence, and 
of these Lord Selsey’s in 1872 fetched 670/., and Lord Jersey’s in 
1885, 810/.; a copy, imperfect only to the extent of having one leaf 
in facsimile, is catalogued at 380/. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s 
imperfect copy of the Game and Playe of the Chesse sold in 1884 
for 260/.; a century ago a perfect example was purchased for 
301. Os. 6d. ! 

The works of Shakespeare, so far as the original quartos and 
folios are concerned, show a remarkable rise in value—particu- 
larly the dingy little quartos which at the time of publication were 
purchased for a few pence; they are now worth their weight in 51. 
notes. Taking at random five single plays which came under the 
hammer at the Steevens sale in 1800, Henry V., 271. 6s.; King 
Lear, 281.; The Merry Wives of Windsor, 28l.; A Midsunmer 
Night's Dream, 25l. 19s., and The Taming of the Shrew, 201. At 
Sotheby’s rooms during the past two seasons the first-named brought 
451.; the second, 40/.; the third, 385/. (in New York it reached 
790 dollars), and the fourth, 116/. Other first quartos which realised 
- big prices were, Love's Labour's Lost, 1401.; Merchant of Venice, 2701.; 
Much Ado about Nothing, 1301.; Hamlet, 361.; Lwerece, 2501. ; in 
March 1891 a copy of the second edition sold in New York for 425 
dollars, a fourth quarto edition of Romeo and Juliet 535 dollars, and a 
copy of Venus and Adonis (one of the only two perfect copies known, 
the other being in the British Museum) 1,150 dollars. These figures 
may well startle collectors who aspire to a complete set of Shakespeare 
quartos. The same upward tendency is witnessed in regard to the 
folios. A fairly good example of the first, published under the 
editorship of Heminge and Condell in 1623, might have been had fifty 
years ago for under 30/.; a fine copy at the Roxburghe sale, 1812, 
went for 100/.—just a fifth of what many collectors to-day would 
give for an equally first-class copy; the Thorold example (133 x 8} 
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inches) is said to be the largest and finest known, and it sold for 5901., 
but it has become scarcer since then. A bookseller has priced ‘ a match- 
less copy’ (of which there are perhaps not four such in existence) at 
1,200/. Mr. Locker-Lampson’s is an equally splendid copy, and is 
scarcely inferior to that in the possession of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. The first folio is unquestionably the most interesting book 
in the literature of this country, and its value will continue to go 
up in bounds until every copy is absorbed into public libraries, 
and future generations will have to content themselves with fac- 
similes. The second, third, and fourth folios have proportionately 
advanced in price. The Second, dated 1632, varied during the first 
thirty years of the present century from between 7/. and 1451., at 
which latter sum the Roxburghe copy was knocked down; the two 
finest examples (neither absolutely correct) which have occurred in 
the last two seasons were the Cosens, 62/., and the Ives (New York), 
400 dollars. The Third folio, 1664, which is really the rarest, on account 
of the fact that nearly the entire impression was destroyed by the 
Great Fire, sold forty or fifty years ago for about 201. or 30/.; the 
Ives copy, which formerly belonged to John Philip Kemble, brought 
950 dollars ; and another, Mr. Gaisford’s, went for 1681. Perfect copies 
of the Fourth folio, 1685, which at one time could have been had in 
plenty for 5/. each, are now worth just ten times that sum—the 
Gaisford copy realising 62/., and the Ives, 210 dollars. Very few of the 
editions of Shakespeare published during the last 200 years now realise 
anything like their original published price, but one exception deserves 
mention-——the edition edited by Halliwell-Phillipps, in sixteen folio 
volumes, 1853-65. It is a worthy monument to our great poet by 
an exceptionally clear-headed and painstaking student. 

Without going into detail—for the subject is almost infinite—it 
may be said with truth that the first editions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century poets and dramatists have considerably increased 
in value, and future changes are not likely to affect this tendency other 
than favourably. The earliest issues of Spenser and Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, for instance, have more than quadrupled in value within a 
few years. In some instances this has been exceeded in a few months, 
In June 1889, for example, a copy of the extremely rare first edition 
of Richard Lovelace’s Lucasta, 1649, sold by auction for 6/. 12s. 6d. ; 
in May 1892 another example realised 44/., and both possessed the 
rare and beautifully engraved title-page. It is the same with the 
earliest impressions of Walton’s Compleat Angler, 1653. Referring 
to a catalogue published by Mr. Quaritch in 1879, we find a fine copy 
in red morocco extra priced at 52/., with an apologetic footnote to the 
effect that it is twenty years since a copy ‘last occurred for sale,’ ex- 
cepting the copy which was included in the set of five editions sold 
at Tite’s sale for 68/., and afterwards at Crawford’s for 100/. Of that 
set, this first edition constituted fully three-quarters of the entire 
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value. Doubtless Mr. Quaritch is now sorry he did not ‘hold on’ 
to his copy for another decade, for in 1889 one realised 180/., and in 
1891 another (with which went Cotton’s Complete Angler, 1676) for 
310., and a third in May 1892 for 210/. 

Very few eighteenth-century books need detain us. The age of 
shams and shoddy, ‘ of hackney bards and hackney coaches,’ occupies a 
very small space in the attentions of collectors who in any way regard 
bookbuying as a desirable medium for investing money. There are, 
of course, a few exceptions to be noted, and the first edition of Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 1766, is one. A quarter of a century ago 
this could have been purchased for 5. ; eight or nine years ago almost 
twice that sum would not have been considered excessive ; in 1891 a 
copy sold at Sotheby’s for 90/., and in May 1892 another at the same 
place went to 94/. Gray’s famous Elegy, 1751, which was originally 
sold for sixpence per copy, jumped from: 36/. in 1888 to 59/. in 1892. 
The first editions of Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Swift, and Defoe, whilst 
not calling for any special remark (except Robinson Crusoe, which is 
now worth 50/. when the set of three volumes are all of the first edi- 
tion and in good condition), may all be regarded as perfectly safe 
investments. Itis rather among the ‘ curious’ class of printed matter 
in which the last century was so prolific that that period is most 
profitable. There appears to be a very great demand for these catch- 
penny publications, particularly when they are the memoirs, real or 
imaginary, of some only too well-known actor or actress. As an ex- 
ample, The Memoirs of his Life, by Theophilus Keene, 1718, sold for 
17/. in 1889, whereas a quarter of a century ago George Daniel’s copy 
did not realise many more shillings. The Memoirs and the Apology 
for her Life, 1785-6, of Mrs. G. A. Bellamy—whose career, indeed, 
needed a good deal of apology—the Authentick, as well as the Faith- 
ful Memoirs, 1730-1, of Mrs. A. Oldfield, and similar records of 
women whose frailties were considerably more pronounced than their 
virtues, find a ready market at high prices. Very many of these 
‘authentic’ memoirs, it is to be feared, are wanting in the one primary 
element to be regarded as trustworthy, and that is truth: Perhaps 
it is because of this that they are so much sought after. 

One of the most remarkable of recent developments in book col- 
lecting is that which is generically termed ‘Americana.’ As a 
country gets richer its taste for the extraneous attributes which go 
to make life worth living becomes more and more pronounced. This 
is especially the case with America. This taste has been fostered in 
the true scientific manner by such distinguished bibliographers as 
the late Henry Stevens, of Vermont, and by such liberal patrons as 
the munificent founder of the Lennox Library. Basing all its trans- 
actions on a strictly commercial level, America has never lost its 
head or become bibliomaniacal. For anything of importance relating 
to the country which we are given to understand ‘licks creation’ 
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Americans will pay a fair price; and it will probably surprise most 
people to know that London is the best market for Americana. In- 
deed, every year consignments of rare books including Americana 
are shipped to London for sale, catalogues in due course posted back, 
and commissions often sent over here by cablegram. Very many 
incidents of the greatest interest might be cited in connection with 
this development, but there is space for one only, as indicating the 
high-water mark. This occurred when the books of the late Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke’s library were sold at Christie’s in 1888. 
Among others there was an unprepossessing small quarto volume 
consisting of a dozen tracts bound up together. These tracts chiefly 
related to American affairs, and were published in London between 
1583 and 1657; and the lot was knocked down for the extraordinary 
sum of 555/. Perhaps no one will be in a hurry to despise old tracts 
after this. With all their sneering at the old country, there is no 
class in the world who more implicitly obey the Scriptural injunction, 
‘Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
whence ye are digged,’ than the Americans. Fortunately they are 
in a position to pay for it. For many years past American collectors 
have been draining England of rare books and manuscripts, and more 
particularly of works relating to British genealogy and county 
history. 

But the strangest, as well as perhaps the maddest, of all phases 
of book-collecting is that which relates to the first editions of 
modern authors. When a craze gets hold of a body of men, there is 
often no extreme to which they will not go. It is difficult to see 
how the craze for first editions can be carried to a further absurdity 
than it is at present. A first edition must be something more than 
that to commend itself to the modern collector. It must, of course, 
be clean and uncut—qualities with which no true book-lover will 
quarrel—but it must be in the original parts as issued, and accom- 
panied with the original paper covers, which, in their turn, are all 
the better for being in a spotless and uncreased condition. This is 
especially the case with the first editions of the earlier works of 
Dickens and Thackeray. From an artistic point of view, the wrap- 
pers, in the case of each author, are eyesores; but to the collector 
the whole value of the article centres upon these extraneous super- 
fluities. A copy of Pickwick Papers, 1837, when clean, uncut, and 
in the original wrappers, brings about 7/. under the hammer; but if 
the same copy were substantially bound in half-morocco, without the 
wrappers, its value would immediately drop to a guinea, The ex- 
treme absurdity of this sort of mania does not need any elaborate 
demonstrating. A first edition of Thackeray’s Virginians, 1858-9, 
in the original parts as issued, realises from a guinea to 2l., accord- 
ing to condition ; in April 1891 an uncut copy in the original boards 
sold at Sotheby’s for 30/., simply from the fact that it contained 
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the following ‘poetical’ inscription in the handwriting of the 
author :— 


In the U. States and in the Queen’s dominions 
All people have a right to their opinions, 

And many don’t much relish The Virginians. 
Peruse my book, dear R.; and if you find it 

A little to your taste, I hope you'll bind it. 


Peter Rackham, Esqre., with the best regards of the author. 


To the lasting joy of the collector, and to the extreme profit of the 
vendor, ‘ dear R.’ did not bind it. 

There is much joy in the possession of a first edition, particularly 
of those which contain illustrations—Dickens and Thackeray, for 
example—as, apart from the fact that they are first editions, the 
possessor has the first impressions of the beautiful illustrations by 
such artists as ‘ Phiz, Cruikshank, Seymour, John Leech, and other 
past masters in the art of book-illustrating. These books do not, 
however, possess the primary claim upon the attention of the book- 
collector: ‘they are not even moderately rare, and a man could on 
any day purchase, within half a mile’s radius, at least a dozen copies 
of the first edition of almost any modern author in the finest possible 
state. It seems a very curious anomaly that we should be expected 
to pay the very highest possible price for absolutely the most worth- 
less of Thackeray’s writings, and yet such is the case, for in November 
last a very battered copy of Flore et Zéphyr, 1836, a set of nine 
crudely ‘humorous’ plates by Thackeray, sold for 651, 10s., which 
figure would more than suffice for a complete set of the author’s 
writings in édition de luce. 

The first editions of the earlier works of Byron are becoming 
almost as much sought after as those of his great contemporary, 
Shelley, as is seen from the fact that a copy of Poems on Various 
Occasions, 1807, sold at Sotheby’s in 1887 for 35/., whilst four years 
later it had gone up to 68/. It is curious to contrast this latter sum 
with that paid, in the same sale, for an almost complete collection of 
the works of Tennyson, comprising first and nearly all subsequent 
editions, leading off with a clean copy of the historic Poems of Two 
Brothers. The collection consisted of 143 volumes, and realised only 
831. The average would not be a fair one, inasmuch as the Poems 
by Two Brothers, when uncut and in good condition, realises from 
201. to 30/., whilst the later editions scarcely fetch the original retail 
price. Mr. Ruskin’s works do not advance, and the recent reprint of 
the first edition of Modern Painters has affected the price of the 
original, The first editions of Mr. Swinburne and Robert Browning 
vary from season to season, but the tendency is decidedly upward, 
and this tendency is carefully ‘ nursed’ by the booksellers. A com- 
parison of the amounts realised during the past six seasons is easily 
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obtained from the yearly volumes of Book Prices Current, an in- 
dispensable handbook for collectors. 

The student of booksellers’ catalogues might be inclined to 
contract the impression that the recently manufactured ‘ craze’ for 
first editions of George Eliot, Richard Jefferies, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, et hoe genus omne, is one which will ‘increase 
and multiply.’ If he is well advised, he will give this class of books, 
however charming in themselves, a very wide berth, except when 
they are to be had at less than discount price. These books are not 
rare—as a rule they are not illustrated—and for many reasons the 
last edition is infinitely preferable to the first. 


W. Roserts 
(Editor of The Bookworm). 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE CORRESPONDENCE—1892 


To the Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Sir,—As a Rejected Contributor I have sometimes felt that Editors 
have many advantages on their side. Will you give the Rejected 
Contributor an opportunity to state his side of the case ? 

If you feel disinclined to this exercise of magnanimity, will you be 
so good as to return the manuscript? I enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope. 

Yours truly, 
R. F. Murray. 


I. To J. Keats, Esq. 


The Editor of the Whitechapel Magazine much regrets that he 
has no space for the ‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ kindly submitted to him 
by Mr. Keats. 


Il. Zo the Rev. Robert Herrick 


Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of reading your little poem, entitled ‘To the Virgins, to make 
much of Time.’ I very seldom print poetry. My standard is a very 
high one. 

Yours truly, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 


Ill. To W. Blake, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—Your verses, ‘How sweet I roamed, &c.’ have a 
pleasant ring, but the drift is rather obscure. And believe me, verse 
is a drug in the market nowadays. Why not turn your attention to 
prose ? 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 
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IV. To J. Milton, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—Your ‘ Lycidas’ is unfortunately too long for insertion 
in this magazine. And I venture to suggest that it would be greatly 
improved by the elimination of the classical element. Our readers 
care little for that kind of thing. 

Yours truly, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 


V. To W. Shakespeare, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—It would be impossible to publish such verses as yours, 
commencing ‘ When daffodils begin to peer,’ in a magazine intended 
for the family circle. ‘Me and my aunts!’ Fie, sir. Have you 
no regard for the sanctities of domestic life ? 

I an, Sir, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 

P.S.—What is a doxy >—Epb. W. M. 


VI. To R. Browning, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—After a prolonged and careful study of your verses, I 
am bound to acknowledge that I do not understand a single line of 
them. What is it that ‘June will consider’? I regret that I can- 
not consider any further productions of your muse. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 


VIL. To Miss E. B. Barrett 


Madam,—I have received the MS. of your poem, ‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship.’ It is an interesting story, but allow me to 
say that as a poem it is intolerable in its present form. I do not 
allude to the lofty but somewhat unintelligible rhapsodies in which 
the lover and (at times) the lady are too prone to indulge. I refer 
to the rhymes. 


An occasional bad rhyme is permissible to every poet who writes 
in a language like ours notoriously poor in rhymes. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, for instance, who is very severe on cockney rhymes, such as 
‘dawning’ and ‘warning,’ permits himself the singularly Scottish 
rhyme of ‘wot’ and ‘thought.’ But systematically to indulge one- 
self in the most atrocious rhymes, where there is no absolute necessity 
for rhyming at all, is an insult to the reader, and (let me add) to the 
poetic art. It is"unnecessary to travel far into ‘ Lady Geraldine’s 
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Courtship’ in search ofan illustration. Inthe third stanza you make 
‘eagles’ rhyme with ‘ vigils,’ and in the sixth ‘ door-ways’ is matched 
with ‘ poor was.’ 

If you will consent to alter about ninety per cent. of the rhymes 
in ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ substituting either respectable ones 
or else words which cannot be suspected of being meant to rhyme at 
all; and if you will cut the poem down to about half its present 
length ; I shall be most happy to print it some time next year. 

Believe me, Madam, 
Very truly yours, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 


P.S.—Could you not get rid of the word ‘certes’? I dislike it ; 
and, besides, it makes a shocking rhyme to ‘ virtues. —Ep. W. M. 


VIII. To W. Wordsworth, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—I should recommend you to forward your lines on 
‘Goody Blake and Harry Gill’ to the Editor of The Baby. They 
are entirely unsuitable to the pages of this magazine. 

Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 


IX. To P. B. Shelley, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—Am I to infer that the lady to whom your poem 
‘Epipsychidion’ is addressed, was for some time an inmate of a 
convent? If so, I should be extremely happy to send one of my 
staff to record her impressions of conventual life in the form of an 
interview. Perhaps you will kindly furnish me with her address, if 
she is now in England. 

Yours very truly, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 


P.S.—I beg to return your manuscript.—Eb. W. MV. 


X. To S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—If you will complete your poem ‘ Christabel,’ I will 
see if I can do anything with it. You must be aware that it would 
be absurd for me to publish a mere fragment in a periodical of the 
standing of the Whitechapel Magazine. And do give us a clear 
idea of what becomes of the characters. A stamped addressed 
envelope must, of course, accompany the MS. for its return in case 
of unsuitability. 

Yours truly, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 
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XI. To A. Pope, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—Your lines are correct and even polished. But the 
readers of the Whitechapel Magazine look for something more in a 
poem than mere smoothness of versification. 

Yours, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 

P.S.—I should recommend you to take a course of Lord Tenny- 
son.—Ep. W. M. 


XII. To G. Chaucer, Esq. 


The Editor of the Whitechapel Magazine regrets that he is unable 
to make use of the accompanying MS. He therefore returns it to 
the Author with his compliments and thanks, The poem is, in the 
opinion of the Editor of the Whitechapel Magazine, too palpable an 
imitation of the work of the late Mr. Barnes. 


XIII. To John Dryden, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 14th ult. inquiring as 


to the fate of your MS. poem, entitled ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ I have 
to say that it is always advisable to keep a copy of any poem sent to 
the office of this magazine. I receive such a vast quantity of poetry 
by every post, that I find it quite impossible to return rejected 
poetical MSS. even when they are accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. To this rule I can make no exception. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Ep. Whitechapel Magazine. 


VoL. XXXITI—No, 196 
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THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS. 


THE Rothamsted Experiments which are now so famous were begun 
as early as 1834, soon after Sir John (then Mr.) Lawes left Oxford 
and entered into possession of his property. He commenced experi- 
ments with different manuring substances, first with plants in pots, 
and afterwards in a field. These experiments were originally carried 
on in one of the bedrooms of the Manor House, which was fitted 
up as a laboratory for him by Mr. Squire, the Oxford Street chemist. 
It is now used by Sir John as his dressing-room. As the house was 
about 400 years old and chiefly panelled with oak, it is not surprising 
that the late Mrs. Lawes, Sir John’s widowed mother, was in constant 
terror lest he should set it on fire with some of his experiments. 

In 1843 more systematic field experiments were commenced ; and 
a barn which had previously been partially applied to laboratory 
purposes became almost exclusively devoted to agricultural investiga- 
tions. In 1854—5 a new laboratory was built by public subscription, 
and presented to Sir John Lawes, after which the old barn laboratory 
was abandoned. 

From 1843 up to the present time Dr. J. H. Gilbert has been 
associated with Sir John, and has had the direction of the 
laboratory. At first only one man was employed in the laboratory, 
but very soon a chemical assistant was necessary, and, next, a com- 
puter and record-keeper. During the last twenty-five years the staff 
has consisted of one or two and sometimes three chemists, as well as 
two or three general assistants, one of whom is usually employed in 
routine chemical——but sometimes in more general—work. The chief 
occupation of the general assistants is to superintend the field experi- 
ments—that is, the making of manures, measurement of plots, 
application of manures, and harvesting of the crops; also the taking 
of samples, the preparation of them for preservation or analysis, and 
the determinations of dry matter, ash, &c. These assistants also keep 
the meteorological records, and superintend any experiments made 
with animals, A botanical assistant has also occasionally been em- 
ployed, with from three to six boys under him ; and with him has been 
associated one of the permanent general assistants who at other times 
undertakes the botanical work. The field experiments, and occasion- 
ally the feeding experiments, also employ a considerable, but very 
variable, number of agricultural labourers. 
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There is now a collection of more than 40,000 bottles of samples 
of experimentally-grown vegetable produce, of animal products, of 
ashes, or of soils, besides some thousands of samples not in bottles ; 
and, the laboratory having become very inconveniently full, a new 
detached building was erected in the autumn of 1888, comprising 
two large rooms for the storing of specimens, and for some processes 
of preparation, and also a drying room. The laboratory, where a very 
large number of specimens, and the records, will still be kept, is thus 
relieved of the heavier, the more bulky, and the more combustible, of 
its former contents, and also of the risk of fire from stove-drying. 

The investigations at Rothamsted may be classed under two heads : 
—(l) Field experiments, and experiments on vegetation, <c. ; 
(2) Experiments on animals, &c. The general scope and plan of the 
field experiments has been to grow some of the most important crops 
of rotation, each separately, year after year, for many years in succes- 
sion on the same land, without manure, with farm-yard manure, and 
with a great variety of chemical manures; the same description of 
manure being, as a rule, applied year after year on the same plot. 
Experiments on an actual course of rotation, without manure, and with 
different manures, have also been made. In this way field experi- 
ments have been conducted for the periods, and over the areas, 
indicated i in the e Reeatng table :-— 


| Crops Duration 


Years 

| Wheat (various eg . 
Wheat, alternated with fallow 

| W. heat (varieties) . . 

| Barley (various manures) 

Oats (various manures) . 
| Beans (various manures) 
| Beans (various manures) 
| Beans, alternated with w heat 
| Clover (various manures) 
; Various leguminous plants . 


Turnips (various manures) 
| Sugar Beet (various manures) 
| Mangel-w urzel (various manures) . 


| Total root crops 
| 


| Potatoes (various manures) « . 
- Rotation (various manures) . . 12 
| Permanent grass (various manures) 22 


: Including 1 year fallow. * Including 1 year wheat, and 5 years fallow, 

* Including 4 years fallow. * Including 2 years fallow. 

* Clover, 12 times sown (first in 1848), 8 yielding crops, but 4 of these very small, 1 year wheat, 
5 years barley, 12 years fallow. 


* Including barley without manure 3 years (11th, 12th, and 13th seasons). 
Comparative experiments with different manures have also been 
made on other descriptions of soi, in other localities, 


3T2 
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Samples of all the experimental crops are taken, and brought to 
the laboratory. Weighed portions of each are partially dried, and 
preserved for future reference or analysis. 

Samples of the soils of most of the experimental plots have also 
been taken from time to time, generally to the depth of nine, eighteen 
and twenty-seven inches, sometimes to twice, and sometimes, for 
special purposes, to even four times this depth ; samples being taken 
at two, or sometimes even at eight places, on the same plot. In this 
way more than 3,600 individual samples have been taken. The 
method of taking samples of the soil, which was first adopted at 
Rothamsted in 1856, is as follows: A rectangular tube six inches 
square and generally nine inches deep, made of stout sheet iron, is 
driven into the soil until the upper edge is level with the surface of 
the land. The contents of the tube are carefully removed without 
disturbing its position ; these constitute the sample of the first nine 
inches of soil. If a sample of the second nine inches is to be taken, 
the empty iron tube is covered witha lid, and the soil surrounding it 
is cleared away, down to the level of its lower edge; the tubeis then 
again driven into the soil till its upper edge is at the level which its 
lower edge previously occupied. The contents of the tube are now a 
sample of the second nine inches of the soil. By proceeding in this 
way samples may be taken to any desired depth. 

Almost from the commencement of the experiments the rainfall at 
Rothamsted has been measured. From time to time the nitrogen as 
ammonia and as nitric acid has been determined in the rain-waters. 
The chlorine and the sulphuric acid have also been determined in a 
considerable series of samples. The quantity of ammonia and nitric 
acid contained in rain-water is a question of considerable interest to 
the agriculturist. As ammonia and nitric acid form the chief, though 
not the only, sources of nitrogen in plants, and manures containing 
them are purchased by the farmer only at considerable expense, it 
becomes of great interest to ascertain the amount naturally supplied 
to our fields by rain. 

With the purpose of determining accurately the amount of the 
rainfall, and at the same time of collecting rain in sufficient quantity 
‘to allow of its chemical analysis, a large rain-gauge was erected during 
the winter of 1852-3 in one of the arable fields on the farm at 
Rothamsted. The average rainfall during twenty-eight years was 
28°302 inches. This is distinctly higher than is usual in the Eastern 
Counties in England. The smallest fall of rain occurs in all cases in 
February and March; from this point there is, at Rothamsted, a 
steady increase up to July and August; there is then a slight 
decrease in September, and the maximum rainfall of the year is 
reached in October ; after this, there is a rapid fall to December, 
followed by a considerable rise in January. , 

The land in the park at Rothamsted has probably been laid down 
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with grass for some centuries. No fresh seed has been artificially sown 
within the last fifty years certainly ; nor is thererecord of any having 
been sown since the grass was first laid down. The experiments on 
the Permanent Meadow Land commenced in 1856. During the first 
nineteen years of the experiments, the first crop only, each year, was 
mown, made into hay, removed from the land, and weighed. As a 
rule, the second crops were fed-off by sheep having no other food, the 
object being not to disturb the condition of the manuring. A given 
number—according to the amount of produce—was allotted to each 
plot, penned upon a portion of it, and the area extended, day by day, 
until the whole was eaten down. Frequently, however, the animals 
suffered considerably ; and in 1866, 1870, 1873, and 1874, the second 
crops (and third, if any) were cut, and spread on the respective plots. 
In the twentieth season, 1875, the second crops being unusually heavy 
and the weather favourable, they were, for the first time, cut, weighed 
as hay, and removed. In 1876 they were cut and spread on the plots. 
In 1877 and 1878 the second crops were again made into hay, weighed, 
and removed. In 1879, 1882, and 1891, the second crops were cut, 
sampled, carted, and weighed, green; the dry matter in the weighed 
samples was determined, and the produce reckoned into hay by adding 
one-fourth to the calculated dry matter per acre. In 1880, 1881, 
1883, 1886, 1888, 1889, and 1890, the second crops were again made 
into hay, weighed and removed ; and it is intended in future to adopt 
this plan whenever the weather will permit. In 1884, 1885, and 
1887, owing to the dryness of the seasons after cutting the first crops, 
there was but little growth; the second crops were therefore again 
cut, but were spread on the respective plots. 

There are about twenty plots of this grass land, each plot being about 
half an acre in extent. Two of these plots are permanently unmanured, 
the rest are treated with farmyard or artificial manures. Though there 
is no division between each plot of grass, it is easy to distinguish one 
from the other by the variety in colour of the herbage grown on it. 

The mode of taking samples of the experimental grass for 
botanical investigation is as follows: Eight or ten mowers are put 
upon an experimental plot, and small quantities of grass are taken 
immediately after the scythe from each swathe, until nearly the 
whole of the plot is down. The quantities so taken, amounting to 
very much more than the required sample, are then carefully mixed 
on a cloth so as to shake out as little seed as possible, and, from the 
bulk, a sample of 10 lbs. is immediately weighed, before any material 
change in the condition of the grass can take place by evaporation. 
The samples taken are spread out to dry at the ordinary temperature, 
and afterwards carefully preserved for future operation. Twenty 
samples which were thus submitted to botanical analysis occupied 
one specialist about four months, and an assistant and from three 
to half a dozen boys a period of nearly six months, 
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Before the date of cutting, three or four weeks were devoted to 
making observations on the predominance and character of develop- 
ment of the various plants on the different plots; as also just before 
cutting. Then, after the crop was cut, and before its removal from 
the ground, further notes were taken; and, lastly, notes on the 
second crop were taken. 

The general result of these investigations is that the largest 
amounts of produce were obtained where the largest amounts of 
nitrogen were applied in the manure; provided only that a suffi- 
ciency of mineral constituents was at the same time supplied. 
Further, that much larger crops were obtained by means of artificial 
manures supplying nitrogen and mineral constituents than by a 
heavy dressing of farmyard manure, with all its carbonaceous 
organic matter in addition to its large amount of nitrogen 
and mineral constituents. And again, a complex mineral manure 
alone gave about as much total produce as ammonia salts 
alone, or nitrate of soda alone; but the description of herbage 
developed was very different in the two cases. As a rule, 
whatever the description of manure employed, any considerable 
increase of crop was accompanied by greater simplicity of herbage, 
and greater predominance of grasses proper; while the unmanured 
crops, and the light ones grown by manure, were by far the most 
complex in character, consisting of a comparatively large number 
of species of plants. 

The unmanured herbage contains about fifty different species of 
plants, while the plots most heavily dressed with nitrogen and 
mineral manures contain only about fifteen different species ; but 
while in these latter more than 99 per cent. of the hay consists of 
grasses proper, in the former there is only an average of 65 per cent. 

The experiments on the growth of barley year after year on the 
same land, without manure, and with different descriptions of manure, 
commenced in 1852, and the forty-second crop in succession on the 
same land is now growing. 

The experiments on the growth of wheat commenced in 1844. 
The previous cropping had been—1839, turnips with farmyard 
manure; 1840, barley; 1841, peas; 1842, wheat ; 1843, oats ; the last 
four cropsunmanured. The fiftieth crop in succession is now growing. 

From the commencement of the experiments the mineral 
manures, the ammonia-salts, and rape-cake, &c., if any, were sown in 
the autumn, before the seed; excepting when, owing to the pre- 
ceding wet autumn and winter, both seed and manure were spring 
sown. Nitrate of soda has, however, always been sown in the spring. 
But, in consequence of the ascertained great loss of the nitrogen of 
the manures by drainage, especially in wet winters, it was decided to 
apply only the mineral manures (and farmyard manure) in the 
autumn, and the ammonia salts, as well as the nitrate, in the spring. 
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For the crop of 1884 and since, each ammonia-plot has received 
100 lbs. of ammonia-salts in the autumn with the mineral manures, 
and the balance of their ammonia-salts as a top-dressing in the 
spring. 

The result of these experiments shows that the plot of wheat which 
has been unmanured for fifty years in succession grows not only more 
wheat per acre than the whole of the United States, including its 
rich prairie land, but also more per acre than the average crop of 
the whole world ! 

Since 1862 Sir John Lawes has published each year an estimate 
of the yield of the wheat crop of the United Kingdom founded on 
the yield of selected plots in the Permanent Wheat Field, and he has 
just published a paper on the home produce, imports, consumption, 
and price of wheat for forty years ; from this we learn that in 1852-3 
the value of wheat from home produce amounted to 23,749,9181., and 
that from wheat imported was 13,413,750/. In 1891-92 the value of 
the home produce was 13,965,684I., and that of the imports 41,839,131/. 
This shows that in the earlier years we imported about one-fourth of 
the whole of our wheat, and grew nearly three-fourths; whereas in 
the later years we imported two-thirds, and grew only one-third ; con- 
sequently the price has gone down, and, where formerly each indi- 
vidual of the population had to pay 37s. 6d. a year for wheat, the 
cost per head during the last eight years has only been 24s, 8d. a 
year. 
On a field adjoining the Permanent Wheat Field experiments are 
conducted to show the produce of wheat obtained on the Rothamsted 
soil for many years in succession after bare fallow, compared with that 
of wheat grown continuously year after year on the same land without 
the intervention of fallow; in both cases without manure. 

The first experiments on the growth of oats were made in 1869, 
the last in 1878, since which, owing to the wetness and foulness of 
the land for several years, it was left fallow. The experiments are 
now discontinued. 

Experiments on the growth of leguminous corn crops (beans, peas, 
and tares) with different descriptions of manure, were commenced in 
1847, about nine acres being devoted to the purpose. Experiments 
with beans were continuous, but during the later years the crop fell off 
very much, and the land became very foul. 

The general result of the experiments with beans has been that 
mineral constituents used as manure (more particularly potash), in- 
creased the produce very much during the early years; and, to a 
certain extent, afterwards, whenever the season was favourable for the 
crop. Ammonia-salts, on the other hand, produced very little effect, 
notwithstanding that a leguminous crop contains two, three, or more 
times as much nitrogen asa cereal one grown under similar conditions 
as to soil, &c. Nitrate of soda has, however, produced more marked 
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effects. But when the same description of leguminous crop is grown 
too frequently on the same land, it seems to be peculiarly subject to 
disease, which no conditions of manuring that have hitherto been 
tried at Rothamsted seem to obviate. 

Experiments with peas were soon abandoned, owing to the difficulty 
of keeping the land free from weeds, and an alternation of beans and 
wheat was substituted, the beans being manured much as in the 
experiments with the same crop grown continuously asabove described. 

In alternating wheat with beans the remarkable result was obtained 
that nearly as much wheat and nearly as much nitrogen were yielded 
in eight crops of wheat in alternation with the highly nitrogenous 
beans, as in sixteen crops of wheat grown consecutively without 
manure in another field, and also nearly as much as were obtained in 
a third field in eight crops alternated with bare fallow. 

Experiments with tares, like those with peas, were soon abandoned, 
and for the same reasons. Beans were at first substituted, with some 
variation in the description of the manures employed ; but this ex- 
periment has likewise been abandoned for some years. 

Experiments on the growth of red clover (Trifolium pratense), on 
ordinary arable land, with many different descriptions of manure, 
were commenced in 1848-9, and, with the occasional interposition of 
a corn-crop or fallow, were continued up to 1877 inclusive. ° 

As with other leguminous crops, the result was that mineral con- 
_ stituents applied as manure (particularly potash) considerably increased 
the early crops. Ammonia-salts had little or no beneficial effect, and 
were sometimes injurious. It may be added that the beneficial effects 
of long previous applications of potash have been apparent whenever 
there was any growth at all. 

In view of the failures in the attempt to grow clover continuously 
on ordinary arable land, it is a fact of much interest that in 1854 red 
clover was sown in a garden, scarcely half a mile distant from the ex- 
perimental field, on soil which had been under ordinary kitchen-garden 
cultivation for probably two or three centuries and it has shown very 
luxuriant growth almost every year since. 

The present crop of 1893 is the fortieth in succession on this rich 
garden soil, but, so far as Sir John’s present knowledge goes, the only 
means of insuring a good crop of red clover on ordinary arable land is 
to allow some years to elapse before repeating the crop upon the same 
field. 

For several years in succession, experiments were made to deter- 
mine the amount of water given off by plants during their growth. 
In this way various plants, including representatives of the gramineous, 
the leguminous, and other families, have been experimented upon. 
Similar experiments have also been made with various evergreen and 
deciduous trees. 

Experiments were commenced in 1857, and condueted for several 
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years in succession, to determine whether plants assimilated free, 
that is, uncombined nitrogen, and also various collateral points. The 
conclusion arrived at was that our agricultural plants do not them- 
selves directly assimilate the free nitrogen of the air by their leaves. 

Recent experiments at Rothamsted have confirmed those of others 
in showing that, by adding to a sterilised sandy soil growing legu- 
minous plants, a small quantity of the watery extract of a soil 
containing the appropriate organisms, a marked development of the 
so-called leguminous nodules on the roots is induced, and that there 
is, coincidently, increased growth and gain of nitrogen. There is no 
evidence that the leguminous plant itself assimilates free nitrogen ; 
the supposition is rather that the gain is due to the fixation of 
nitrogen in the growth of the lower organisms in the root-nodules, 
the nitrogenous compounds, so produced, being taken up and utilised 
by the leguminous plant. It would seem, therefore, that in the 
growth of leguminous crops, such as clover, vetches, peas, beans, 
lucerne, &c., at any rate some of the large amount of nitrogen which 
they contain, and of the large amount which they frequently leave as 
nitrogenous residue in the soil for future crops, may be due to atmo- 
spheric nitrogen brought into combination by the agency of lower 
organisms. It has yet to be ascertained, however, under what 
conditions a greater or less proportion of the total nitrogen of the 
crop will be derived—on the one hand from nitrogen compounds 
within the soil, and on the other from such fixation. It might be 
supposed that the amount due to fixation would be the less in the 
richer soils, and the greater in soils that are poor in combined 
nitrogen, and which are open and porous. On the other hand, the 
most recent results obtained at Rothamsted indicate that, at any rate 
with some leguminous plants, there may be more nodules produced, 
and presumably more fixation, with a soil rich in combined nitrogen, 
than in one poor in that respect. In conclusion, as referred to above, 
the question remains—how far the failure of clover, and other legu- 
minous crops, may be due to the exhaustion of available combined 
nitrogen, or mineral constituents, within the range of the roots, and 
how far to the exhaustion of the organisms necessary for the bringing 
about of the fixation of free nitrogen ? 

Experiments with turnips were commenced in 1843. Eight 
acres, divided into numerous plots, were set apart for the purpose, 
and the crop was grown for ten consecutive years on the same land : 
‘ Norfolk Whites’ 1843—1848, and ‘ Swedes’ 1849—1852; on some 
plots without manure, and on others with different descriptions of 
manure. 

Barley was then grown for three consecutive seasons, 1853—1855, 
without manure, in order to test the comparative corn-growing 
condition of the different plots, and also to equalise their condi- 
tion, as far as possible, by the exhaustion of some of the most active 
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and immediately available constituents supplied by the previous 
manuring. 

A new series of experiments with Swedish turnips was arranged in 
1856, having regard to the character of the manures previously applied 
on the different plots, and to the results previously obtained. This 
second series was continued for fifteen years—namely, from 1856 to 
1870 inclusive. During the five years 1871-1875 the land was 
devoted to experiments with sugar-beet. In 1876, experiments with 
mangel-wurzel were substituted, and are still in progress. 

Experiments were commenced in 1884, and continued for several 
years, to determine the changes and losses which food crops undergo 
in the process of ensilaging ; and it is found that there is a more or 
less considerable loss of nitrogen, which is, however, very variable 
according to the conditions of temperature, and other circumstances. 
These experiments also show that there can be no doubt that good 
food may be preserved in a favourable state for future use by being 
properly ensilaged ; but the results obtained at Rothamsted do not 
favour the idea that produce which is itself not good food can be 
made good food by being ensilaged. The United States have a great 
advantage in being able to grow Indian corn, which is a more suitable 
crop for ensilage than anything we have in England. 

Experiments have been made to determine the comparative value, 
as food, of red-clover-silage as against red-clover-hay-chaff and swedes, 
when given (with other foods) to fattening oxen ; of red-clover-silage 
and meadow-grass-silage, as against mangels, when given (with other 
foods) to milking cows ; of silaged green oats, against oats (grain and 
straw) allowed to ripen, given (with other foods) to fattening oxen; 
and of meadow-grass-silage, as against corresponding meadow-grass- 
hay, given (with other foods) to fattening oxen. A mixed crop of 
beans, peas, tares, and oats was silaged in 1886, 1887, and in 1888, 
and the changes and losses determined by weight and analysis ; but 
the silage was not fed experimentally. A similar mixed crop was 
sown in June, 1889; but it failed, and was ploughed up. 

Experiments have also been made on potatoes; and on an actual 
course of rotation, turnips, barley, leguminous crop (or fallow), and 
wheat. These latter experiments were commenced in 1848. One- 
third of the land was continuously unmanured. One-third was, for 
the first nine courses, or thirty-six years, 1848-83, manured with 
superphosphate of lime alone, once every four years, that is for the 
turnip crop commencing each course; but for the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth courses, a complex mineral manure (including potash) was 
applied. Lastly, one-third was manured (also for the turnip crop only) 
with a complex mineral and nitrogenous manure. 

From half of each of the three differently manured plots the 
turnip crops (roots and leaves) are removed ; and onthe other half they 
are either consumed on the land by sheep, or cut, spread, and ploughed 
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in. In the case of all the other crops, the total produce is removed 
from the land. 

Experiments were commenced in 1857 under the Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the best mode of distributing the sewage of towns, 
and applying it to beneficial and profitable uses. Experiments were 
undertaken by order of the Board of Trade to determine the relative 
value of unmalted and malted barley as food for stock in 1863-4; 
for which twenty milking cows, twenty fattening oxen, sixty sheep, 
and 48 pigs were experimented upon. The general conclusion from the 
results of the direct experiments on these animals was that a given 
weight of barley is more productive both of the milk of cows, and of the 
increase of live weight of fattening animals, than the amount of malt 
and malt-dust that would be produced from it. In the malt tax the 
farmers of England had a valuable protective duty which almost ex- 
cluded foreign barley. A tenant farmer had, however, carried out 
some experiment which led him to declare that malt as a food was much 
superior to barley. His opinion was unfortunately adopted, and, 
consequently, the duty was taken off malt. But it is now admitted 
that the conclusion Sir John deduced from his experiments was the 
right one; that is, that malt is not so good a food as the barley 
from which it is made. 

Experiments with the animals of the farm were commenced 
early in 1847, and have been continued at intervals up to the present 
time. 

The general plan of experimenting was as follows :— 

To provide data as to the amount of food, or its several constituents 
consumed in relation to a given live-weight of animal within a given 
time, and to produce a given amount of increase in live-weight, 
several hundred animals—oxen, sheep and pigs—have been experi- 
mented upon. Selected lots of animals were supplied, for many 
weeks, or for months consecutively, with weighed quantities of foods, 
selected and allotted according to the special point under inquiry. 
The composition of the food was determined by analysis. The 
weights of the animals were taken at the commencement, at intervals 
during the progress, and at the conclusion of the experiment. 

The amount, and relative development, of the different organs 
and parts were determined in two calves, two heifers, fourteen bul- 
locks, one lamb, 249 sheep, and 59 pigs. 

The percentages of water, mineral matter, fat, and nitrogenous 
substance, were determined in certain separated parts, and in the 
entire bodies, of ten animals—namely, one calf, two oxen, one lamb, 
four sheep, and two pigs. Complete analyses of the ashes, re- 
spectively, of the entire carcases, of the mixed internal and other 
‘ offal’ parts, and of the entire bodies, of each of these ten animals 
have also been made. 

From the data provided, as just described, as to the chemical 
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composition of the different descriptions of animals in different con- 
ditions as to age and fatness, the composition of the increase whilst 
fattening, and the relation of the constituents stored up in increase 
to those consumed in food, have been estimated; and among other 
points investigated was, the yield of milk in relation to the food con- 
sumed to produce it; and the influence of different descriptions of 
food on the quantity and on the composition of milk. Two of the 
chief points of interest with regard to experiments on animals 
are :—1, As to the source, in the food, of the fat of the fattening 
animal. 2. As to the chief demand for constituents of food induced 
by the exercise of force. 

About 120 papers have been published by Sir John Lawes and 
Dr. Gilbert, many of them in various scientific and agricultural 
journals; and, as before mentioned, there are more than 40,000 
bottles in the laboratory, which contain, amongst other things, soils, 
and the ashes of vegetable and animal products, &c., so that in these 
bottles there is the soil and crop history of the various experiments 
from their commencement. 

The above is a short sketch of some of the principal experiments 
which have been carried on uninterruptedly at Rothamsted since 
1834; the whole of the expense having been borne by Sir John 
Lawes, who, some twenty years ago, set aside a sum of 100,000/., in 
order that they might be continued after his death. 

Thousands of people from all parts of the world have visited, and 
still visit, the farm and laboratory, and in this the jubilee year of the 
principal experiments H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has graciously 
headed a list of subscriptions for a suitable memorial to Sir John 
Bennet Lawes and his colleague Dr. Gilbert. It is interesting to 
note that the jubilee of the experiments is also the jubilee of Sir 
John and Lady Lawes’ married life, as, only four months ago, they 
were presented with an address by the villagers of Harpenden on the 
celebration of their golden wedding. 


CAROLINE CREYKE. 





THE POLDI-PEZZOLI COLLECTION 
AT MILAN 


Tue conditions attached to the bequest under which the city of 
Milan acquired, about twelve years ago, one of the most interesting 
art collections formed by individual taste and energy in modern Italy, 
may to some extent account for the apparent lack of appreciation 
from which it suffers. If the pictures, the sculpture, the tapestries, 
the armour, the bric-a@-brac and treasures of ceramic art, stored in 
the residence of the late Cav. Gian Giacomo Poldi-Pezzoli d’Albertone, 
were housed in an ordinary museum, they would lose much of their 
local interest, but it is probable that they would attract a larger 
number of visitors. Why this should be so it is not easy to 
explain. The wealthy connoisseur, who during his lifetime has 
enjoyed the pleasure of adding gradually to his possessions, and has 
learned to associate them with his home, may be excused for 
regarding that home as the best and most suitable repository which 
could be devised for them. But this conviction is not always shared 
by posterity. The Poldi-Pezzoli collection is in a private house, 
where the owner lived and died. The great charm of the place is its 
genuine domestic character. The very furniture is just as it was left 
by the public benefactor to whom Milan owes so much. But the 
occasions on which more than a dozen visitors are to be found there 
at the same time must be extremely rare. Many an enthusi- 
astic tourist who has studied the contents of the Brera and the 
Ambrosian Library requires to be reminded that in the Via Giardino 
there is a choice collection of pictures well worth inspection. 

About fifty individual masters are represented—the greatest 
number of them by one work each, though in a few instances there 
are three or four paintings by the same hand. Ina private gallery at 
Milan it is but natural that the schools of North Italy should predomi- 
nate; but it also includes examples of Tuscan, Umbrian, and Sienese 
art, as well as a few works by German and early Flemish painters. 

The room known as the Sala Dorata contains a smali but charm- 
ing picture by Luini, viz.:—‘The Marriage of St. Catherine’ (16). 
The Virgin supports the Infant Christ, who sits before her. He places 
a ring on the hand of St, Catherine. Through an open window in the 
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background is a peep of landscape with a river and mountains in the 
distance. The figures are about half life-size. All three heads are 
beautiful, and that of St. Catherine somewhat recalls a type which at 
one time found favour with Raphael. 

In the Stanza a Quadri there is an early work by Luini (85), 
St. Jerome kneeling before a crucifix, with a landscape background. 
The aged saint’s figure is admirably modelled, and if the flesh tints 
incline—perhaps unduly—to warmth, they are qualified in tone by soft 
and transparent shadows. The venerable head, with its snow-white 
hair and beard, is finely conceived, and most of the landscape has been 
deftly rendered, though there are traces here and there of restora- 
tion. 

The third picture by Luini—if it be really by his hand—is a 
diptych (125). In the right-hand panel our Lord is represented 
bearing His Cross, with an executioner in the background. In the 
left-hand panel the Virgin is seen in tears, followed by one of 
the Holy Women. It is difficult to accept the attribution of this 
picture. The execution is somewhat pinguid in parts: the flesh 
tones are deficient in vitality, and the shadows grey and cold. 
Physical beauty and pathos may indeed be recognised in the features 
of Christ ; but the defacement of the body, back, shoulders, and arms, 
with cruel bruises, has more affinity with the coarse realism of early 
Flemish art than with Luini’s usually refined treatment, while the 
forced tenebrosity—especially of the left-hand panel, tends to place 
the work below the level of excellence which is generally maintained 
in this collection. 

Of Andrea Solario there are four examples. A St. John the 
Baptist (26), whose chestnut-coloured hair falls in clusters on his 
shoulders ; and the companion picture (29) representing St. Catherine, 
who stands before a rocky background. She bears a palm branch in 
her right hand, while her left rests on a fragment of a wheel, the 
emblem of her martyrdom. The face is of a pretty but somewhat 
conventional type, pale in complexion, with downcast eyes. 

A far better picture by the same painter is an ‘ Ecce Homo’ (106). 
Our Lord, whose figure is seen to the waist, is semi-draped in a 
crimson robe thrown over the left shoulder. His hands are bound 
with cord, but in the right, which is beautifully modelled, He bears 
a reed. The features are refined, but sad, even to sternness, in 
expression, and would be pathetic without the tear which falls upon 
His cheek, or the dark stream of blood which trickles down from the 
crown of thorns upon a placid brow, set between long clusters of 
brown hair. It is hardly possible to overrate the taste and skill with 
which this admirable work is painted, It is not only one of the gems 
of the collection, but approaches an excellence rarely reached in the 
treatment of this sacred subject. 

The remaining picture by Solario is a ‘ Riposo’ (130), which well 
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sustains the reputation of this interesting painter. In the outskirts 
of a wood, with a charming distant landscape intersected by a river, 
Madonna sits, supporting the Infant Christ, who stands on the bank 
by her side, with His arm on His mother’s shoulder, while with the 
other hand He offers fruit to St. Joseph, who kneels on the right. 
The heads both of the Virgin and the Child appear to have been re- 
painted—that of St. Joseph probably retouched—and the same may 
be said of other portions of the picture. But, after making allowance 
for restorations, much of the work remains in its original state and is 
well worthy of the painter’s hand, It is finished in parts with the 
minute care of Van Eyck, and is as brilliant in chromatic quality as a 
Bellini, while its fidelity to nature is extraordinary, when we remember 
the date of its execution, A.D. 1515. 

In the Sala Nera isa St. Catherine (25) by Borgognone. She 
wears a crown from which long wavy hair falls on her shoulders, and 
is represented with a sword in her right hand and a palm branch in 
her left. The face, which is of an oval type, with a high forehead, 
wears a gentle but rather dull expression. The half-closed almond- 
shaped eyes and general conformation of features are characteristic 
of the painter, but the complexion retains more colour than is usual 
in his flesh tints. A more attractive example of Borgognone hangs 
in the Stanza a Quadri, a Virgin and Child with youthful angels 
(121). Here the figures are seen at half length. Madonna stands 
behind a parapet tenderly supporting with both hands the Infant 
Jesus. On the parapet lies a half-opened service-book, and on either 
side of the Virgin is a child angel singing. The carnations, through- 
out, are of that pallid hue which distinguishes this master’s work ; 
but the shadows are soft and transparent in quality, the draperies 
well managed, and the action of the figures is marked by an unaffected 
grace. 

In the same room is a small panel representing the Annunciation 
(91) by Bramantino. Madonna kneeling at a marble fald-stool turns 
round with rather a dramatic gesture from her prayers, as the white- 
robed angel, bearing a lily in his hand, enters hurriedly on the scene 
from the left, raising his right arm in salutation. Between these 
figures hovers the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove. The sense of 
motion realised in the hastening angel deserves especial notice, but 
the chief charm in this little work lies in the admirable taste of its 
chromatic scheme. 

Another predella picture by the same painter is a ‘ Presepio’ (92). 
In the centre of the composition the Virgin kneels before the Infant 
Christ, who lies on the ground before her, while St. Joseph approaches 
in an attitude of devotion. On the left is the exterior of a rustic 
dwelling, with shepherds and peasants playing on musical instruments, 
while angels sing in a loggia above. The effect of early morning light 
realised in this little picture is very remarkable considering the period 
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of its execution. The colours are harmonious and the draperies well 
studied. Here, as in the preceding work, a deficiency of expression 
in feature is compensated by the life-like action of the figures repre- 
sented. 

To Marco d’Oggiono is attributed a St. Sebastian (124), who 
stands bound to the trunk of a tree before a landscape background. 
This figure is fairly well drawn, but the large round loins and 
abnormal shortness of the lower limbs tend to detract from that ideal 
of youthful manly beauty which has been so often realised in the 
treatment of the subject. Long clusters of auburn hair help to 
make picturesque a head which is otherwise devoid of interest. 

Vincenzo Foppa is nominally represented by two works, viz. 
(19) the bust-length profile portrait of a hard-featured man, aged 
about fifty, wearing a red skull-cap and a gown of red brocade, the 
pattern of which seems to have been re-painted.' In the second 
picture, a Madonna and Child (31), the Virgin stands behind a balcony, 
bearing the Infant Christ in her arms. In the background, on the 
right, is a gold brocade curtain. Towards the left is a distant land- 
scape. Although the restorer’s brush is too plainly traceable in this 
picture, the grace of the original design will be readily admitted. 

Another example of the Milanese School is the ‘ Holy Family’ 
(123), ascribed to Andrea Salaino. In an architecturally treated room 
of small size the Virgin sits, bearing on her lap the Infant Christ. 
Towards the left St. Joseph leans upon his staff. On the right two 
youthful angels are kneeling. In the background is an open window 
through which is seen a landscape with shepherds grouped upon a 
hillock. Crowded in composition, and somewhat hot in flesh tones, 
this little picture is nevertheless interesting, if we accept it as the 
veritable work of a painter who was the pupil and favourite companion 
of his great master, Leonardo da Vinci. 

In Boltraffio’s Virgin and Child (109), Madonna, whose figure is 
seen to the waist, has a high forehead, with fair hair falling in 
clusters to her shoulders, and downcast eyes. On a balcony before 
her the Infant Christ, painted from a plump and shapely model, 
stoops to seize a flower. The Virgin’s arm, which extends behind 
His head towards the right of the picture, is somewhat constrained 
in action. The features fall short of actual beauty in proportion, but 
the tender and deftly handled facial shadows invest them with a 
charm which is eminently characteristic of the master. 

The collection includes two unnumbered works by Gaudenzio 
Ferrari. That which hangs in Room II. is painted on a panel. The 
Holy Virgin sits holding the Infant Christ to her breast, inclining 
her head towards Him with a gesture of affection but a somewhat 
soulless face. On either side standsan angel. ll have fair hair and 


1 According to the late Signor Morelli, this is a portrait of Francesco Brivio, by 
Ambrogio de Predis. 
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dark eyes. The carnations are unduly warm, and perhaps this fault 
is accentuated by the sombre background. 

A finer picture attributed to the same hand will be found in Room 
III. Here Madonna holds the Child undraped on her knees. On 
the left hand stand St. Peter Martyr and another male saint; on 
the right St. Mary Magdalene and another holy woman. The latter 
offers fruit to the Infant Jesus. At the feet of the Magdalene 
crouches a demon. The heads, with the exception of that of the un- 
named female saint, are not remarkable for physical beauty but the 
draperies throughout are excellent, and the colours admirably assorted, 
though their brilliance in certain parts is such as to suggest the 
probability of restoration, especially in the Virgin’s robe. 

The earliest example of Venetian art in the collection is an 
attractive altar-piece by Alvise Vivarini (147). In the centre of the 
composition are the Virgin and Child. Above hover two angioletti, 
fantastically draped and bearing a crown over Madonna’s head. On 
the pavement below are two boy angels, one on either side, bearing 
a violin and mandolin respectively. Behind the Virgin hangs a 
curtain, above which, and finely relieved against a background of blue 
sky, is a festoon of fruit, such as one sees in the designs of Crivelli 
and Mantegna. Still higher is seen a figure representing God the 

‘ather with the Holy Spirit. This is a most interesting and ap- 
parently well-preserved work. The children are all charming, and 
admirably modelled, and though Madonna’s features suffer from the 
fact that her hair is entirely concealed by drapery, they are of a 
beautiful type in form and expression. 

Of the two pictures by Carlo Crivelli, one is a small panel repre- 
senting Christ appearing to St. Francis (20). Our Lord bears His 
Cross on which are suspended emblems of the Passion. He points 
to the wound on His side as St. Francis kneels before Him with a 
chalice. Behind the group hangs a gold-brocaded curtain, beyond 
which, under an archway, is seen a distant landscape. This is a 
highly-finished work and more interesting than the one numbered 
78, in which St. Sebastian stands bound to a tree-trunk before a 
landscape background. But neither of the pictures can be regarded 
as adequately representative of the great painter to whom they are 
ascribed. 

This cannot be said of the fine arch-topped altar-piece by Antonio 
da Murano (83), wherein we find the Virgin wearing a tall crown 
richly set with jewels, and sitting on an elaborate Gothic throne. The 
Infant Christ stands on her left knee, resting His hand on her chest 
—finely modelled and dignified in pose. Behind the throne are two 
red-robed angels with dark wings. Madonna’s face is full even to 
plumpness, and instinct with the beauty of youth: the flesh tones 
inclining to delicacy, and relieved by soft grey shadows. The draperies 

VoL. XXXIII—No. 196 3U 
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are all cast in natural folds and admirably rendered. The picture is 
in excellent condition, and well worth study. 

A little panel painting, apparently enclosed in its original frame 
and representing the Holy Family (108), is associated in the official 
catalogue with the name of Domenico Moroni. The principal figures 
are seen at half length across a balcony on which the Infant Christ 
lies, adored by the Virgin and St. Joseph. The head of the latter is 
of a venerable type, and remarkable for its devotional character. 

Among the specimens of later Venetian art are two pictures by 
B. Montagna. In the first (98) St. Jerome, a bald-headed and white- 
bearded old man, kneels on the edge of a rock, holding a stone in his 
right hand and a crucifix in his left. In the background rises a 
rugged cliff, at the foot of which is a building with a staircase leading 
up intoa cavern above. The execution of this work presents a curious 
combination of fidelity to nature with pure conventionalism. While 
the draperies are cast in stiff and papery folds, they are painted with 
minute attention to the ordinary conditions of light and shade. The 
flesh tones of the Saint are leathery and lifeless, but his features are 
endowed with an earnest and lifelike expression, which could only 
have been realised by a master hand. The companion panel (100) 
is a more uniformly attractive work. It represents St. Paul as an 
elderly man, with a long and bushy brown beard. The features and 
extremities, especially the feet, are well modelled : the eyes large and 
intelligent, the flesh tones warm and relieved by grey shadows. Here, 
as in the preceding picture, the figure is painted about two-thirds 
the size of life, and is seen at full length standing on a plateau of 
conventional rock, with a landscape and buildings in the distance. 
The style of the draperies is marked by the same characteristics as 
in 98. 

The single work ascribed to A. Bonvicini (I] Moretto)? is a votive 
picture of important size and horizontal composition (142). In it we 
find the Donor presented by his patron St. Benedict to the Virgin 
and Child, who are raised on a marble throne of rich design, in the 
midst of a large and carefully painted landscape. The chromatic 
scheme is admirable. Madonna, whose fair hair falls to her shoulders, 
sits with her feet resting on an Oriental carpet of elaborate pattern. 
Above hover two angiolettt bearing a crown, while a third sits on the 
steps of the throne. On the right stands St. Benedict. On both sides 
of the throne are trees, with conventional, but carefully-detailed 
foliage, beyond which we see St. Benedict again, doing penance among 
the brambles, and St. Jerome, with his usual surroundings. This 
highly interesting and beautiful work is executed on canvas, and 
though some portions of the Virgin’s robe bear evidence of restoration, 
is on the whole extremely well preserved, 


2 Dr. Bode believes this picture to be by Romanino. Signor Morelli ascribed 
it to Calisto da Lodi. 
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The bust-length portrait by Andrea Cordeliaghi (108 bis) repre- 
sents a young man with dark bushy hair and dark eyes, wearing a 
black gown and beretta. His face is clean shaven and remarkable 
for well-modelled features, sharply defined by high lights and grey 
shadows, relieved against a blue background. The upper part of the 
panel bears the following inscription :— 


HIC DECOR: HEC: FORMA+ MANET HEC - LEX - OMNIBUS - UNA 


A more attractive, but unfortunately much restored, picture is the 
Portrait of a Lady (144), by Palma Vecchio. Her figure is seen to 
the waist draped in a white linen camicetta, which has fallen from 
her shoulders, half revealing her bosom, and finely relieved by a pale 
crimson brocaded scarf or mantle, which is thrown over the left 
shoulder and lightly held by her hand. Her features are delicately 
modelled—the nose straight and refined in outline, the lips charm- 
ingly drawn, the eyes pensive and beautiful. The crisp flaxen hair 
which falls round her neck enhances the delicacy of flesh tones re- 
markable for their purity and lifelike rendering. 

It is difficult to believe that the dark—nearly black—background 
which surrounds this delightful portrait was the painter’s work, and 
we may fairly presume that it has been added by a later hand. 

The name of Giovanni Bellini appears on a little ‘ Pieta’ (149) 
in Room III., but it may be noted that the second L of the surname 
is not larger than the first—a peculiarity which usually distinguishes 
this painter’s signature.* The emaciated body of our Lord, erect and 
draped only with a hip-cloth, is seen at half length in an open tomb 
or sarcophagus. The arms are folded: the eyes closed: and from 
the crown of thorns on His head, chestnut-coloured hair falls on either 
side of features wearing a sadly pathetic expression, but suffused with 
the pallor of death. In the background is a landscape with Mount 
Calvary in the distance. 

Of the three works associated with the name of Carpaccio, the 
first (93) is a school picture, and represents the Virgin and Child 
raised on a throne elaborately enriched with inlaid marble and 
gilding. Madonna supports the Infant Christ on her lap with one 
hand and offers Him flowers with the other. Below, on the marble 
floor, are two angioletti playing on musical instruments. This is a 
finely composed altar-piece—retouched perhaps here and there, but 
without marring the original design, which is dignified and beautiful. 
The simple, all-unconscious grace in the Virgin’s pose and expression, 
the naive and unconventional action of the Child, the deftly associated 
colours and rich decorative character of the painting, combine to 
make it a most attractive work. 

The portrait of a Venetian Senator (127), ascribed to Carpaccio, 
represents a burly middle-aged man with a sallow complexion and 


* According to one well-known authority, this signature is a forgery. 
3U 2 
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lack-lustre eyes, dressed in a scarlet gown crossed by a black stole 
and wearing a black beretta, from which his bushy brown hair falls 
to the shoulders. The face is clean-shaven and singularly devoid of 
expression. 

A far more attractive work by this master is the ‘Samson and 
Delilah ’ (146). On a bench covered with a black cloth bordered with 
stripes, Samson, dressed in Venetian costume of the early sixteenth 
century, lies at full length with his head on the lap of Delilah. She 
raises her mantle over the head of a young and handsome Philistine, 
who is cutting Samson’s locks with shears. In the distance is a 
landscape. Considered apart from the subject, this is a most attractive 
work. The draperies are well cast and lighted without excess of 
shadow: the colours subdued, but exquisite in harmony, find an 
admirable foil in the cool and low-toned landscape background. 

There are not many Umbrian pictures in the collection. Begin- 
ning with the room known as the Sala Dorata, the first on the list 
is a bust-length Portrait of a Lady (21), by Piero della Francesca, 
painted in profile on a blue background, and somewhat larger than 
life. The nose is slightly retroussé: the hair strained back from the 
forehead to a knot at the back of the head, where it is confined by a 
string of pearls and a narrow blue cord, from which a curious little 
veil falls over the ear. The hair is most carefully detailed, but 
there is little or no modelling discernible in the face, from which 
the carnations have entirely flown—and the eyes would seem to 
have been retouched, Nevertheless the costume and characterist‘c 
handling of the picture make it extremely interesting. 

To Luca Signorelli is ascribed the study of a female saint bearing 
a golden vase (24). She is very tall, and wears an ample robe of 
plum-brown material. From her head falls a muslin veil, half 
shrouding her fair hair. The features are pretty, but invested with 
an affectedly sentimental expression ; the hands and feet abnormally 
slender. In the landscape background are introduced distant figures 
and a curious structure, surrounded by a scaffold, on which work- 
men appear to be engaged. This is a noteworthy picture, though 
whether by Signorelli or not may be questioned. The late Signor 
Morelli regarded it as the work of a pupil. 

The gem of Stanza III. is a little panel painting by Perugino, 
representing the Virgin and Child with two angels (150). Madonna 
bears the Infant Christ, undraped, on her knees. Behind the group 
are two angels; above is a serenely blue sky. For grace, charm 
of colour, and devotional sentiment, this will compare with any 
work on a similar scale by the painter’s hand. The Virgin’s face, 
though somewhat prim and conventional in expression, is ex- 
quisitely refined and thoughtful. The Child is painted from a 
beautiful model; the draperies are arranged with consummate taste 
and in excellent harmony of colour. With the exception of the 
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robes of the angel on the left hand, this delightful little picture 
appears to have escaped restoration. 

The Umbrian group is completed by an interesting work ascribed 
to a rare master, Giovanni Bocatis da Camerino: the Virgin and 
Child with angels (115). Raised on a marble canopied throne, 
Madonna, arrayed in a plum-coloured robe and mantle of blue and 
gold brocade, wears a shallow jewelled crown from which a white 
head veil descends to her shoulders. The Infant Christ—a beautiful 
child both in form and features—stands on a little cushion on her 
lap, with a muslin kerchief round His loins, but otherwise undraped. 
Behind the group are seen angioletti singing. At the foot of the 
throne other angels kneel in adoration. Notwithstanding the precise 
formal modelling of the Virgin’s oval face, her abnormally small mouth, 
and high forehead where the hair is shrouded by the head veil, a sense 
of beauty and refinement pervades her features. The ‘masks’ are well 
modelled, without accentuation of facial shadows; the hands less 
skilfully portrayed; but minor defects may well be forgiven in so 
generally attractive a picture. 

Among examples of Tuscan art in this collection, Botticelli holds 
a distinguished place. His Virgin and Child (17) in the Sala Dorata 
is a charming specimen of his work, though evidently restored in 
parts. Madonna, pale but beautiful in features and expression, sits 
at an open window with the Infant Christ standing on her knees. A 
light gauze veil is confined to her head by a blue kerchief, and her 
nimbus is of that semi-transparent type which we so constantly see 
repeated in this painter’s designs. The Child looks up towards His 
mother, pointing to an open service-book which lies upon a prie-dieu, 
where her hand rests. The Infant Christ’s arm is enriched by a little 
gold chaplet of thorns, and He holds in His tiny hand similar 
emblems of the Passion. The whole picture is imbued with deep 
religious sentiment and unaffected grace. 

A second work by Botticelli, ‘The Deposition from the Cross’ 
(35), hangs in the Stanza da letto. The Virgin Mary, bearing on 
her knees the dead body of Christ, sinks swooning in the arms of 
St. John. Our Lord’s head is supported by one of the Holy Women 
on the right hand, while another, on the left of the composition, 
buries her head in her mantle in an agony of grief. Behind, an aged 
man (Joseph of Arimathea ? ) raises the crown of thorns and nails 
of the Cross with an expression in which sorrow and anger seem to 
commingle. In the background is the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre. 
Their features and hands are modelled with care and precision, 
especially those of the Virgin, but the flesh tones are artificial, and 
the draperies are cast in large and somewhat graceless folds. The 
head of Mary Magdalene, who crouches on the ground, embracing 
the feet of her Master, is the most physically beautiful in the group. 

To Pollaiuolo is attributed a predella picture representing the 
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‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian’ (97). In the centre of the composition 
the saint appears bound ; on the right and left hand are archers taking 
aim at him, while two more appear in the middle distance of a land- 
scape background. All five faces are singularly ugly, but the action 
of the archers is spirited and lifelike. The sense of colour in this 
little work is also very notable, and the painting, though sketchy, is 
dexterous in execution. 

The single work coupled with the name of Filippo Lippi is a school 
picture, viz. the ‘ Virgin and Child attended by an Angel’ (64). Before 
a landscape background Madonna sits, with downcast eyes, support- 
ing the Infant Christ undraped and standing on her knee ; by her side 
stands a beautiful child angel bearing a glass vase of flowers. The latter 
are deftly painted and find an excellent foil in the white robes of the 
angel. The Virgin’s features are characterised by refinement rather 
than by any physical charm ; but the brilliant quality of the carnations, 
relieved by transparent shadows, and the tasteful arrangement of 
draperies make this a most attractive picture. It would be unsafe to 
ascribe it to Lippi, for many reasons on which it is hardly necessary 
to enter; yet one cannot help regretting that so interesting an 
example of Tuscan art should remain unnamed. 

It is unfortunate that restoration should be so apparent in the 
only work ascribed to Mantegna—‘ The Blessed Virgin caressing her 
Infant Son’ (122)—for the present state of the picture does but scant. 
justice to the painter’s name. Madonna, who is represented sitting, 
bends tenderly over the sleeping Child, whom she supports with out- 
spread hands clasping his chest and shoulder. This action is no doubt 
true to nature, but hardly graceful in a pictorial sense. The Virgin’s 
face has been much repainted. 

Lorenzo Costa’s ‘ Portrait of a Female Saint’ (111) is of bust- 
length and nearly life-size. It is painted in tempera and ap- 
parently on linen. The face, though not faultless in drawing, is 
of a refined type, with delicate features and soft brown eyes. The light 
chestnut-coloured hair, confined to the head by a fillet of seed pearls, 
falls to the shoulders, where a square-cut bodice leaves the throat and 
part of the chest open. 

A large altar-piece by Ippolito, the son of Lorenzo Costa, 
represents the ‘ Virgin and Child with three Saints’ (50) on a life- 
size scale. In the centre of the composition the Virgin sits enthroned, 
with the Infant Christ on her lap. On the right hand, at the foot of 
the throne, stands a bishop bearing a mitre, and on the left are two 
other saints, one of whom (St. Laurence) is kneeling. Above the throne 
is a green canopy, with a peep of landscape on either side. The head 
of St. Laurence—by far the best in the group—is of a classical type 
and very beautiful. The Virgin’s features are refined, but deficient 
in expression, and the action of the child is somewhat constrained. 
Luminous flesh tones, clever modelling, and dexterously managed 
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draperies are among the chief merits of this work. Yet they fail to 
make it attractive, and its tone of colour is unfortunately cold. 

Bolognese art is represented by two works. The first, ascribed 
to Francia, is a small panel (114), in which ‘St. Anthony of Padua’ 
appears as a young man, with a landscape background. Though 
somewhat cold and grey in colour, and by no means a typical example 
of the painter, this little picture is not devoid of interest. 

The name of Cesaro Tarharoccio—a pupil of Francia—who painted 
two of the frescoes in the Oratory of St. Cecilia at Bologna, is not 
very familiar to English connoisseurs, His ‘ Virgin and Child with 
the infant St. John’ (136) in this collection is somewhat Raffaelesque 
in feeling, but it is hung in a dark corner, where it is difficult to 
judge of its technical merits. Madonna sits supporting on her lap, 
with both hands, the Infant Christ, whose otherwise rude form is 
partially draped by a puce-coloured veil, which falls from the Virgin’s 
head. In the right-hand corner is the child St, John in adoration. 
The flesh tones in this work are naturalistic, the shadows slight and 
transparent in quality, and the smile which lights up the Virgin’s 
features would lend them vitality if they had been better modelled. 

Under the general head of the Venetian School should have been 
included two pictures by the Brescian painter Vincenzo Verchio (or 
Civerchio), who lived early in the sixteenth century. They are 
numbered respectively 137 and 141—small circular panels, formerly 
perhaps portions of a predella, and each representing two ‘ Doctors of 
the Church.’ In the first the figures are seen to the waist. One, 
an aged man with a long grey beard, appears in a cardinal’s hat and 
robe. He sits, pen in hand, before a table, on which an open missal, 
an inkpot, a manuscript, and two closed volumes are lying. The 
other Doctor wears a mitre and episcopal vestments over a white robe. 
He, too, has his books and inkpot before him, as though engaged in 
literary work. The faces in each instance are evidently portraits, 
and marked by great individuality of expression. The colours are 
remarkably well preserved. 

In the companion panel one of the writers is a pope wearing his 
tiara and a richly embroidered chasuble over a white surplice. He is 
writing somewhat awkwardly—in gloves—upon an open book which 
lies before him. His companion wears a white mitre enriched with 
jewels and a brocaded cope. He is also occupied in transcribing, and 
pauses for a moment to raise the pen to his eyes, as if examining its 
point—a homely touch of nature which in a work of this class is 
noteworthy and almost humorous. 

In Sala III. hangs a little triptych (139) of great interest, not 
only on account of its intrinsic merit, but also because of the doubt 
which exists as to its probable authorship. The compilers of the 
official catalogue give us the choice of two names—Bartolommeo di 
S. Marco, or Albertinelli—and considering how closely these painters 
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were united by friendship, affinity of style, and even partnership in 
their productions, the doubt will not seem unreasonable.‘ In the 
central panel the Virgin is represented suckling the Infant Christ, 
who sits on her knees. On the left shutter St. Catherine kneels in 
a porch with her hands crossed on her breast. On the right shutter 
St. Barbara kneels over the body of a man, who looks up at her. 
Here, as in the opposite wing, a little landscape forms the background. 
It may be noted that the figures depicted on the side wings or shut- 
ters of this triptych are far better executed than the central panel, 
which has evidently suffered from restoration. Both the adoring 
Saints are charming in pose and feature, and though painted in 
different keys of colour, the draperies in each case are admirably 
harmonised. This lovely little work is well worth examination. 

The name of Giulio Campi, a Cremonese painter of the sixteenth 
century, appears on a curious allegorical picture (48) hung in the 
Sala Nera, It represents a cavalier and a lady on a balcony; the 
former dressed in a black slashed doublet with dark blue sleeves 
laced with gold, and a yellow brown cap of peculiar shape. His 
companion is clad in a sort of négligé robe of rose colour. Her arms 
are bare, and she raises her left hand with a gesture of surprise at a 
human skull which lies on the balcony. In front of her is an open 
music book (whereon, by the way, appear the name of the painter 
and the date of the work), These figures, which are less than life- 
size, are seen to the waist only. The background is of an architec- 
tural character, with the distant view of a sea or lake crossed by 
sailing vessels, and castles on the shore. Below the balcony on the 
right hand isan amorino. The subject of this picture is mysterious. 
In point of workmanship the faces are inferior to the dresses and 
accessories, which are painted with great care. 

In addition to the picture by Lorenzo Costa already mentioned, 
the Ferrarese School is represented by three works ascribed to 
Cosimo Tura. The first of these is the bust-length Portrait of a Man 
(77), painted in profile and rather less than life-size. He wears a 
scarlet gown and plum-coloured cap, or rather head veil like that 
which we associate with portraits of Dante. His aged features, 
which include an aquiline nose, a small almost lipless mouth, and 
a keen penetrating eye, are most skilfully modelled and lighted. 
They are those of a well-bred man, and marked also by great 
character and expression. 

In Room No, II. hangs the same painter’s allegorical picture of 
Charity (94), personified by a fair-haired woman seated on a throne, on 
the back of which is thrown some olive-green drapery. She wears 
a handsome dress of stone-coloured grey, richly brocaded with crimson 
in a pineapple diaper, and a blue mantle which falls over her 
knees. Immediately in front of her dance three naked children 

* Morelli ascribes it unhesitatingly to Albertinelli. 
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Their action is distinguished by great spirit, and their forms are well 
drawn, though rather coarsely painted. In the background is a 
blue sky crossed by bars of white cloud. On the base of the throne is 
this inscription : 

EX DEO EST CHARITAS ET IPSA DEUS EST. 


Although Italian pictures form the chief attraction of this 
Gallery, it includes a few early Fiemish and German works of no 
mean excellence. Among these, the most important is an altar- 
piece in the Sala Nera (23). It is divided into five compartments. 
The central panel is oocupied by a picture of the Annunciation. In 
the side compartments on the right hand are painted St. Gregory 
and Anthony the Abbot, St. Anthony of Padua, and St. John the 
Baptist. In those on the left appear the two St. Catherines, St. 
Francis of Assisi, and St. Jerome. It will be observed that the 
design of this interesting work is far better than its execution, and 
some allowance must be made for the restorer’s brush. But the 
character of the details and the delicate handling of the landscape 
background—to say nothing of the unrepaired cracks, or rather 
open joints (of which there are two extending down the whole length 
of the picture)—are presumptive evidence of genuineness. The 
draperies are quite in accordance with the taste of early Flemish 
art, brilliant in colour, crisp and somewhat ‘ papery’ in fold, but care- 
fully studied. The faces are not remarkable for physical beauty, but 
realise strong individuality of expression. 


This necessarily condensed description of the principal pictures 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli collection has been based on notes made during 
a recent visit to Milan. Perhaps even a brief record of its attractions 
may induce other English travellers to devote a spare morning to 
the examination of an interesting, but rarely frequented, Gallery. 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


POST OFFICE 
‘PLUNDERING AND BLUNDERING’ 


Six years ago I published in the Times a list of sixty postal reforms 
and grievances, and since that period no less than thirty-seven of 
these have been carried out or remedied. 

It may be worth while to continue this process of purging the 
postal administration of its failings ; and I therefore propose to make 
public a series of arbitrary decisions by the postal authorities, expound- 
ing and enforcing the regulations in the Post Office Guide. These 
regulations, tolerably severe in the original text, are made infinitely 
more oppressive by the official interpretation of them. In the hands 
of the Secretary to the Post Office and his staff they are as elastic and 
full of traps as were the statutes against Dissenters in the hands of 
Lord Jeffreys and his bench of Justices. Perhaps the most distin- 
guishing characteristic of the decisions alluded to is their consistent 
meanness towards the public, which is even more striking than the 
ingenuity displayed in whittling down every postal privilege to an 
irreducible minimum, and hampering every branch of the service 
with provisoes, vetoes, warnings, and conditions that may trip up the 
unwary purchaser of a stamp. 

If a man would travel by railway he buys a ticket, takes his seat, 
and is smoothly whirled away to his destination; but if he would 
have a letter, newspaper, or parcel transmitted it must be weighed, 
classified, inscribed with certain particulars, tied up, or left unfastened 
in a special fashion, and so forth, in accordance with some thirty or 
forty pages of rules (in small print), not one word of which can be 
ignored without imminent risk of fine and confiscation. The web of 
petty ordinances spun by the official spiders at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
is marvellous for tenuity and symmetry, but it is ill calculated to 
withstand the broom of reform. We are above all things a business 
people : we pay handsomely for our post office; we look to have the 
service made as cheap, efficient, and accessible as possible. Hence it 
continually happens that some indignant Briton, smarting under the 
scourge of one or other of the innumerable ‘regulations,’ remon- 
strates with the local postmaster, who, blandly inflexible, makes the 
unhappy complainant feel that he is regarded very much as a refrac- 
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tory tramp in a casual ward. As arule the sufferer’s wrath finds 
harmless vent in a naughty word or two; but sometimes he is weak 
enough not to know when he is beaten, and he ‘ writes to the Secre- 
tary.” Such a rash man is then tantalised with dilatory official 
circulars until he insists on a categorical reply. Upon this his 
attention is called to one of the regulations, which is quoted for his 
information, and the local postmaster is pronounced to have done no 
more than his duty. 

In a recent article Sir Arthur Blackwood wrote that ‘the British 
public, seen through Post Office spectacles, is a mean public;’ and, 
after loftily referring to the fact that he and his colleagues are 
‘ officers of the Crown,’ he mentions, incidentally, that ‘ the Secretary 
receives a lot of complaints,’ reprimands the complainants for being 
dissatisfied with ‘the usual stereotyped answer that it shall receive 
consideration,’ but finally, in a burst of candour, observes, ‘I do not 
say that we are by any means immaculate, or incapable of improve- 
ment.’ 

At first sight it may appear strange that the public, after paying 
the department so lavishly that the latter nets an annual profit of 
between 3,000,000/. and 4,000,000/., should be accused of shabbiness, 
The explanation lies in the fact that the officials and the public look 
upon the service from opposite points of view. The unsophisticated 
taxpayer, as already pointed out, regards it as an organisation which 
he pays to perform certain work for him. The Secretary appears 
to think that the Post Office still exists by virtue of the royal 
prerogative, and poses rather as a benevolent despot than a dutiful 
retainer. 

It is easy to understand the feelings of such a magnate when ‘a 
lot of complaints’ come pouring daily into his office from aggrieved 
outsiders, who pooh-pooh the prerogative, and, not content with 
such privileges as are graciously conceded to them in the Post Office 
Guide, actually have the audacity to ‘ask for more.’ Such conduct 
he can only stigmatise collectively as ‘meanness,’ and his customary 
replies to such canaille are worthy of the Grand Monarque in his 
palmiest days. 

A large number of these snubbed and baffled petitioners have in 
the last resort brought their grievances to my notice, in the hope, 
perhaps, that the machinery of Parliament might be made available. 
It will probably be sufficient, however, to direct public attention to a 
few of these complaints, with a view of discovering on which side the 
‘meanness’ lies. I propose to select a few representative cases from 
letters which I have received during the last month or two. 

Let us first take the refusal of the postal authorities to transmit 
duplicates or imitations of type-writing at the book-post rate. As is 
well known, it is possible to print off in a few hours, by lithography, 
or the mimeograph, a large number of copies of any type-written 
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document, The Post Office refuses to carry these copies at the half- 
penny rate, on the ground that it cannot distinguish them from 
original type-written letters. I have laid before the department a 
plan for protecting the revenue against any such fraud, but of course 
in vain. My correspondent writes— 


The Edison Mimeograph Company, London, E.C, 


By the regulations of the Post Office, handwriting on the mimeograph will go 
by book rate, but the imitation of the type-writing the authorities refuse to pass. 

I think that the time has now arrived, seeing that the type-writer is getting so 
much used, when the authorities could well undertake to distinguish between 
matter written on a type-writer and matter duplicated by either the printing press 
or the mimeograph. 


Any intelligent lad can distinguish one from the other. If an 
absolute safeguard be required, the Post Office authorities have only 
to require that the copies shall be fastened together, to facilitate com- 
parison. 

Again, I have long urged the department to permit the transmis- 
sion through the post of any card whatever of the regulation size, 
bearing an adhesive halfpenny stamp. By adopting this plan the 
Post Office would save many thousands a year, since they would be 
free from the necessity of providing the material of post cards, the 
manufacture of which costs 283/. per million. The halfpenny stamps 
only cost 16/. a million. 

I may next give a typical instance of what I may call (borrowing 
from Sir A. Blackwood’s vocabulary) ‘ Post Office meanness.’ Our 
postal authorities, not content with an annual profit exceeding 
3,000,000/., have contrived to turn an honest penny by clipping the 
post cards which they supply for transmission to foreign countries. 
To clip a post card—the poor man’s only vehicle of contmunication 
with his friends in the colonies—is to my mind hardly less hateful 
than to clip the coin of the realm. The British post card is sold 
to us (or was until lately, I am told) composed of 224 per cent. of 
clay; and it is at once the smallest and dearest sold in the Postal 
Union. 

The late Postmaster-General wrote to me that the department 
had received no complaints on this subject, and that the large cards 
cost more for carriage. I replied— 

House of Commons. 

Dear Sir James Fergusson,— . . . The impression is generally prevalent that 
any complaint to the secretarial department at St. Martin’s-le-Grand will merely 
produce one or more of those courteously-worded but inflexible printed circulars 
with which we are all so familiar. To obtain redress or reform public opinion 
must be brought into play. ... 

Even if the weight of the old and favourite card were to affect the payments 
for carriage to any notable extent, they might surely have been brought down 
preferably by employing a lighter material, or, better still, by inducing foreign 
governments to revise their scale of transit charges. In the case of a post card 
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the writing space is so limited that any diminution of it largely impairs the useful- 
card. 
aha J, Henyixer Heaton. 
If the public hits upon any device for accelerating the delivery of 
correspondence, not bearing the official imprimatur, it is promptly 
tabooed. Thus a gentleman writes to me from the Carlton Club— 


Formerly I used regularly to send a stamped letter to the railway station and 
a penny with it, which was handed to the guard, and the guard took it straight on 
to his destination. Now a regulation has been issued against this, and I have to 
pay twopence to the railway authorities, besides the penny on the stamped letter. 
In France and Germany in all through trains there is a railway letter box. 
Why cannot we have such a convenience attached to all our trains in this country ? 


I would go further and ask, why should we not have a letter box 
on every tram-car and omnibus, to be cleared at the terminus ? 

Another complaint needs no elaboration. It appears that the 
Post Office authorities regard the fragment of an old handbill, used for 
a newspaper wrapper, as ‘a communication in the nature of a letter.’ 
Hitherto people have used such scraps for the sake of economy. The 
department discourages such thrifty notions, and requires a new, 
special wrapping sheet in all cases. 

Next we meet with a piece of brilliantly red tape. An official 
letter announces that a person may not drop an important letter into 
the bag of a postman who has just emptied a pillar box. He must 
“march to the next pillar box a yard in front of the postman, and drop 
in his letter just before the latter comesup. The actual facts of this 
case were that a gentleman asked a country postman returning from 
his round to take a letter for him to the post office, as there 
was no messenger available. Of course, in view of the regulation, 
the postman declined to run any risk. I cannot see why a postman 
should not allow his bag to be used, on emergency, as a collecting 
receptacle for letters. 

Another subject of frequent complaint appears to be the levying 
of excessive ‘porterage’ charges for telegrams, when the addressee 
lives outside a certain radius. In some country districts, peopled by 
farmers, this charge amounts to a denial of the privilege of 
telegraphic communication with markets, and the outer world 
generally. It has been proved to me that a boy will often earn for 
the Government perhaps 10s. for ‘ porterage’ in a morning, while his 
weekly wage only amounts to 5s. 

A correspondent has recently recalled my attention to the 
rapacious charge (against which I have so often protested) of 2d. 
instead of 1d. on the receipt for a telegraphic message, the cost of 
transmission of the message itself being only sixpence, while a penny 
stamp is sufficient on a receipt for 1001. 

The Post Office will not use its despotic power to soften and 
refine the manners of the people, and anything in the nature of 
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politeness introduced into a paper sent by book post is pounced upon 
as a pretext for a fine. Such a document must contain only the 
skeletons of sentences; it must demand a debt with brutal frankness, 
and convey descriptions of quality and indications of route with 
military brevity and mathematical precision. The subjoined is a 
case in point :-— 
Deptford, London, S.E. 

Dear Sir,—Some few years ago we had printed at the foot of our invoice forms 
the words, ‘The above sent to your esteemed order per...’ The Post Office 
authorities objected to our invoice being sent at circular rate, on the ground that the 
above printed words were regarded as of the nature of a letter. We could put simply 
‘sent per .. .’ (which we now do), and it would be allowed to go at circular rate, 


Too often when Parliament encourages the department to adopt 
a rea! reform, much of the expected benefit to the public is inter- 
cepted by some pedantic requirement or unconscionable extortion. 
Thus, when the privilege of the telegraphic remittance of money was 
tardily conceded it was made to bristle with charges and commissions, 


A gentleman writes— 
Smethwick Hall, Staffordshire. 


Dear Mr. Heaton,—I had occasion to make a remittance of 3/. the other day, 
and paid a commission of 8d. and a telegraph charge of 6d. (1s, 2d. in all). I found, 
after three days’ trouble, however, that the expense of the remittance was further 
increased by a separate and distinct telegram having to be sent to the payee, advis- 
ing that the amount is lying to be claimed at the post office. This brings the 
cost of the remittance of 3/. up to 1s. 8d., which seems extortionate. 

When the great towns are sucking the population from our rural 
districts, and we are paying 30,000,000/. a year to the foreigner for 
dairy and garden produce which British cultivators might supply, it 
would seem good policy to furnish exceptionally cheap postal facilities 
to our own countrymen. I have proposed an ‘ Agricultural Parcels 
Post’ rate of 1d. a pound, but the postal officials exhaust themselves 
in finding objections to it. A gentleman (farming 4,000 acres) has 
written to me, ‘I believe that, if properly worked, an Agricultural 
Parcels Post would do more than anything to make small holdings 
profitable.’ And others point out that when the present rates have 
been met the price secured for the articles posted does not cover the 
cost of production. A collection of these letters will be found in the 
Mark Lane Express for the 18th of May, 1891. 

The subjoined communication irresistibly recalls the story of the 
conscientious Scottish innkeeper who would only supply small glasses 
of punch on Sundays, sternly replying to all remonstrances, ‘We 
dinna sairve lairge glasses on the Sawbath : ’— 


6 Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, N. 


Dear Sir,—The post office is open all Sunday for the sale of stamps, &c. I 
asked there this morning (Sunday) for a packet of reply post cards, and was told 
that ordinary post cards were sold there on Sundays, but not reply post cards. 


It is impossible to contemplate with patience the effects of the 
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regulations respecting the registration of newspapers. In order that 
a publication may be ‘registered,’ and thus become transmissible by 
post at the cheap halfpenny rate, two Seventeenth-century conditions 
must, amongst others, be complied with. 

1. ‘The publication must consist wholly or in great part of poli- 
tical or other news, or of articles relating thereto, or to other current 
topics, with or without advertisements. 

2. ‘It must be printed and published in the United Kingdom, 
and in numbers at intervals of not more than seven days.’ 

Both of these absurd rules, based upon a legislative enactment, 
would long ago have been abolished, with the newspaper stamp duty, 
the tax on paper, and other hateful imposts, if the departmental 
chiefs had only taken a firm stand with the Treasury. 

The effect of them is not only to confer valuable bounties on the 
proprietors of daily newspapers—no man objects to that—but to 
place a formidable obstacle in the path of those who disseminate 
useful and entertaining information in larger proportion than 
accounts of current events. A paper consisting wholly of market 
prices is in effect subsidised, while a religious, scientific, or educa- 
tional periodical is fined at each appearance. Many proprietors of 
periodicals actually pad their columns with bald discussions of ‘ cur- 
rent topics,’ so as to become qualified for registration. Thus the 
editor of the British and Colonial Druggist says— 

You may, perhaps, be amused to hear that when special issues of this journal 


take place we are obliged to increase the weight of each copy by about two ounces, 
in order that it may go at the newspaper rate. 


Again, Messrs. Oscar Sutton and Co., of Preston, say— 


It is necessary to take out the tiny tissue paper pattern that is given as a 
supplement once a month with the Queen to prevent surcharge. It is stated on 
the front page of the Queen : ‘ Postage without pattern, one halfpenny ; with pattern, 
43d, or 5d. 


Sir Arthur Blackwood, in the article referred to, is particularly 
severe towards those members of the public who object to some of 
the established charges for telegraphic transmission. The following 
communication from a person well acquainted with the subject will, 
I fear, once more stir up his wrath :— 

If a member of the public addresses a telegram to, say, Harrison, Coleman 
Street, London, E.C., the name will be traced in the directory and the message 


delivered. If it were addressed Harrison, 3 Coleman Street, E.C., and Harrison’s 
were at 2, it would be charged 6d, for ‘amended address,’ though well known. 


It has been pointed out how jealously the officials watch for any- 
thing resembling ‘a communication in the nature of a letter’ on the 
cover of a newspaper. In one case brought to my knowledge the 
matter of fact details, ‘Published every Saturday. One penny. Offices: 
2 Bridge Street. Works: Bankside, Darwen,’ were printed on the 
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cover; and for bearing this announcement, intended for the eyes of 
all mankind, each newspaper was pronounced liable to full letter 
postage. Surely absurdity could hardly be carried farther. When 
a man pays letter rate, he pays for the privacy of his communication ; 
there is no other consideration for the extra charge. In this case 
there was no attempt at concealment, and the matter printed was an 
essential part of the contents. The fine cannot be regarded as a 
punishment intended to keep the address on the cover free from 
other matter; for it is distinctly divided from the space reserved 
for the address by two ruled lines; and, moreover, the sender of a 
newspaper is already permitted to write or print on the cover ‘a 
reference to any page of, or place in, the newspaper.’ It seems un- 
reasonable that one may write on the cover, ‘See round seventeen of 
“ Great Fight,” top of p. 4,’ or, ‘See Gladstone’s peroration, bottom 
of p. 5,’ and not, ‘ Published every Saturday. One penny.’ 

Again, the ‘name and address of the sender’ may, according to 
the Post Office Guide, be inscribed on the cover. In this case the 
publisher was the sender, yet he is not allowed to add his address, 
Into this trap many an unlucky publisher must have fallen. 

Only yesterday (March 15) I received the following— 


81 Parliament Hill Road, N. W. 


Sir,—I recently received a copy of the Scottish Leader newspaper for which I 
was charged letter rated 3d. because the halfpenny stamp was affixed partly to the 
wrapper and partly to the newspaper. The Post Office authorities maintained 
that this closed the newspaperagainst inspection. This does seem a very vexatious 
regulation, and I pray you to urge its abolition. 


Another draconic ordinance is the one providing that double the 
deficiency shall be exacted from the receiver of an insufficiently paid 
letter. Being unable to punish the real offender, the sender, the 
postal officials visit his negligence on the innocent receiver. So the 
Arab in the story, having been beaten by his master, revenged him- 
self by kicking a stray dog, which, being afraid to retaliate, bit a 
passing child. There can be no justification for levying more than 
the actual deficiency, as is done in Canada and other colonies. 

Let a victim be heard. 

I can’t be expected to spend an additional 1d. on a foreign post card to demand 
this overcharge of 5d. from the party who has let me in for it, particularly as she 
is my wife’s aunt, who sends me the formal announcement of her daughter's 
approaching marriage with a young captain. 

I should, perhaps, willingly pay the post office 24d. for this interesting news, 
but why 5d. ? 


We now approach the subject of the Express Letter Service, 
which was forced upon the postal authorities by public opinion, and 
which they undertook with about as much grace and cheerfulness as 
a bucking horse displays while being saddled and mounted. Not 
only are the porterage charges, as in the case of telegrams, far too 
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high in comparison with the wages paid to the messengers, but the 
service is hampered with the necessity of filling up a complicated 
form, writing certain words on a particular part of the cover, and, 
above all, attending at some post office to hand the message over the 
counter. This last provision is puerile and vexatious. Why cannot 
an express letter be stamped with a special crimson stamp, or a 
stamped crimson envelope used, and posted in the nearest: pillar box 
overnight, so as to be delivered the first thing in the morning, as in 
every country wherein common sense governs the postal administra- 
tion? I append a pregnant note from a correspondent :— 

England. I sent express letter, addressed to City. Found nearest post office 
did not forward express letters, Had, of course, to take it to one that did, which 
was some considerable distance away. Had to pay ls. postage. 

Belgium. Express letter would only require to be posted in the first bus 
passing. Postage, 3d. 

Among the regulations which seem to have been ingeniously 
devised for the sole purpose of worrying trade is that fixing the 
minimum of the pattern or sample post at 1d. A book packet 
weighing two ounces may be sent for }d., but a sample weighing 
two ounces costs ld. An enterprising manufacturer, who desires to 
scatter broadcast small shreds of linen as patterns, has thus to face 
an expenditure for postage of nearly four guineas per thousand 
shreds. He naturally shrinks from submitting to such extortion, 
and refrains from pushing his trade. 

It is to be regretted that the postal authorities have fixed so high 
a charge as twopence for the registration of a letter. Out of the 
total of 1,7674 millions of letters posted last year only 12,000,000, 
or 1 in 417, were registered. With a penny fee this number would 
be at least trebled, and the heavy loss in stolen postal orders, to say 
nothing of the temptation to the employees, would be done away 
with. 

If there be one direction in which, by general consent, the 
authorities have neglected their duty, it is in the postal service of 
rural and especially outlying districts. From all directions complaints 
pour in of the neglect with which country residents are treated. 
Letters take a day to reach them from London, while London letters 
reach Paris or Brussels in eight hours. There are but one delivery 
and one collection a day—always at the most inconvenient hours. 
Thus I know of one case in which the outgoing post starts twenty 
minutes before the incoming one has arrived, so that nobody writing 
to that village can expect a reply until the next day, or third day. 
It is unwise to add to the disadvantages of provincial life. We all 
lament the crowding of country folk into the congested centres of 
population ; and here is the Post Office doing its best to drive the 
remaining population of our hamlets and farm-houses into the 
towns, 

VoL. XXXIII—No. 196 3X 
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There is, moreover, a growing tendency in the postal administra- 
tion to neglect the less remunerative branches of the service. It 
seems to be an established rule, for instance, that remote and sparsely 
peopled localities should not be supplied with a telegraph office 
unless the householders will guarantee the department a certain sum 
per annum, and the consequence is that nobody who wishes to keep 
in touch with the markets or to feel the pulse of trade will reside in 
such districts. Such a policy intensifies the discomforts incidental 
to residence in out-of-the-way places, keeps away capital, and drives 
the labouring population into the towns in search of work. Here 
are a few words from a country rector about this matter :— 


Avering Rectory, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


We have a population of 894, mostly within a mile of our village office, and 
yet we have to send a distance of three miles for a telegram message, a savings 
bank, or a money order, while our own post office, close at hand, could afford us 
all these needed facilities. 

The Secretary of the General Post Office requires a guarantee of 28/. before he 
will grant us a telegraph office. 


One of the most obstinately persistent postal perversities is the 
dead set made at all kinds of ‘ halfpenny business,’ as it is elegantly 
called. This is probably connected with the Secretary’s mistaken 
belief that there is a loss on all such business. Not content with 
refusing to Englishmen the privilege enjoyed by foreigners of send- 
ing any card of the proper size through the post with a halfpenny 
stamp on it, the authorities have drawn up a bewildering list of forty- 
six different charges for post cards, the smallest being three farthings 
for a single card. The term ‘ halfpenny post card’ is, in fact, a mis- 
nomer in this country; our Post Office knows of a three-farthing 
post card (the smallest and dearest in the world), but nothing so 
vulgar as a halfpenny can be tolerated. History repeats itself. When 
postage stamps were introduced, the haughty clerks of the depart- 
ment formally remonstrated against the indignity of being required 
to sell these tiny adhesive labels, at a penny each, across a counter, 
like any common grocer or draper. One would have expected this 
wealthy administration, whose thousands of croupiers are raking in 
gold for it by millions, would disdain to wring an extra farthing 
from a poor man or woman applying for a post card. But, as we all 
know, a commercial corporation has neither a nose to be pulled nor 
a conscience to be pricked. 

The following letter calls attention to another example of the 
mischievous effects of Post Office blundering. It will be seen that, 
owing to the excessive charges made for the conveyance of parcels 
over small distances, trade is diverted from small country towns to 
the metropolis, and the postal revenue is, on the whole, a loser. My 
correspondent’s pathetic picture of the half-ruined tradesman seeking 
half-bricks, not to throw at his persecutors, but in order to make his 
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parcels more ponderous, and so defeat the regulations, ought to toueh 
the hearts of the tyrants at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Here is his 
letter :— 


I am a tradesman in a country town which is the centre of a large agricultura? 
district. Our customers in agricultural districts are widely scattered—say six, 
seven, or more miles in each direction. 

Supposing a customer of mine wants a particular article which can be got either 
from a local tradesman or from London; a 7-lb. parcel would cost a shilling in 
coming from London. In this case the railway company would get 55 per cent. 
of the shilling, the remainder going to the Post Office. If the customer sent to the 
local tradesman—say, six miles—it would cost a shilling, just the same amount as 
from London, but the Post Office would get the whole shilling. This is, however, 
not the only difficulty, for the customer would receive the parcel from London. as 
soon as he would from the local tradesman. 

A postman said that if I would make it (my parcel) over 11 Ibs. weight with a 
brick or stone he would take it for threepence. Lately, however, an inspector has 
been here and given strict orders that all parcels under 11 Ibs. must go through 
the post. 

Why should tradesmen be put to the trouble and annoyance of having to seek 
bricks and stones to over-weight parcels? We are handicapped in the race with 
large centres, like London, Manchester, &c. Uniformity of rates, as of anything 
else, is very beautiful in theory, but does not always work so well in practice, ané 
this I venture to suggest is acase in point. Are the Post Office people the masters. 
of the public, or are they servauts of the public? I think it ought not to be o 
very difficult thing to adopt a local rate for short distances. 


It should be possible to transmit postal orders from one part of 
the Empire to another. This reform, which is urgently needed in 
the interests of trade, and of the poorer classes here and in the 
colonies, seems to be highly obnoxious to the postal authorities. 
The Colonial Governments would willingly agree to adopt a uniform 
type of postal order, such as is used throughout the United Kingdom. 
There is no great difficulty in the matter, for we already receive from 
and pay postal orders to at least seven British possessions, including 
India. I may add that British orders are payable at Malta and 
Gibraltar. I should like to point out also that, while it costs only a 
penny to remit ten shillings from Hong Kong, India, or Newfound- 
land to England, it costs sixpence to remit ten shillings from 
England to Hong Kong, India, or Newfoundland. 

There is one common feature in all the diversified petty tyrannies 
practised by the Post Office on the public: they all tend to swell the 
postal revenue. The dodge exposed in the next missive is particu- 
larly neat, and specially profitable. 


My servant yesterday at Charlbury post office asked for a postal order for 3s. 
They said they had none, and persuaded her to take one for 2s. and one for 1s., 
and pay 1}¢. poundage, thus gaining $d. As it was their fault, not hers, they 
should either have given her two for ls. 6d. each, or, at any rate, not chai ced 
more than ld. This is not the first time this trick has been played there. 


A correspondent calls my attention to another grievance. The 
3x2 
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Post Office charges for the despatch of parcels to India 8d. per 
pound, and to Australia 9d. per pound, while the shipping agents 
only charge 3d. per pound. The only possible explanation of such 
an excess charge is that the Post Office would rather not be 
troubled with parcels for the colonies, although it is worth the while 
of private firms to advertise for the carrying of such parcels. 

In yet another instance are our officials lagging behind the age. 
I allude to the unnecessarily high charge made for commission 
on foreign and colonial money orders of small amount. The 
smallest fee which the department condescends to accept is 6d., 
which covers the transmission of a sum not exceeding 2/. Now it fre- 
quently happens that a person residing in this country wishes to order 
@ newspaper or other small article from a foreign country, or some 
place in the colonies ; or he may wish to ask a question and prepay 
postage on the reply. He has to pay in commission six times the 
price of the desired newspaper, or if he would buy a sixpenny maga- 
zine the commission increases the cost of it about 100 per cent. 
The effect of this fleecing is to kill small trade of the description 
alluded to, and to place a further obstacle in the way of the circula- 
tion of the best colonial and foreign literature in this country. That 
it is sheer rapacity which prescribes these heavy fees is proved by the 
simple fact that very much lower—in fact, quite fair and reasonable— 
rates are charged by France in such cases. 


F, M., Boulogne, writes :— 


Fancy some one in England, requiring an answer to a letter, having to obtain 
a post-office order for 3d. and to pay 9d. If I sent you 5s. from here it would 
cost me 6 fr, 30 plus 10 cts. 6 fr. 40=5s. 1}d. 

One cannot help sympathising with the irritation of the com- 
plainant who next steps forward. In order to get a post card into an 
envelope, with a view to enclose it to a correspondent for a reply, he 
cut off a little of the margin, and the officials pounced on this act of 
‘ mutilation ’ as an excuse for fining the recipient 1d. (the letter 
rate). Any complaint would, of course, merely produce a printed 
formal letter, referring to regulation No. 2 on the subject of post 
cards, which forbids any cutting of a post card. But what right 
have the officials to issue such a regulation? After they have sold 
the post card it becomes the purchaser’s property, and one fails to 
see why he cannot trim off the ends and so reduce the size of it 
before posting it. It is absurd to pretend that uniformity of size and 
shape is essential in the case of a post card any more than of an 
envelope ; and envelopes, as we know, are of the most diversified sizes 
and fantastic patterns. Moreover, there are already two different sizes 
of post cards, the inland and the foreign. To cap all, we have only 
to remember that cards bearing communications in identical terms 
will be carried by the Post Office for a halfpenny each, though of 
fifty different shapes and sizes, while the size of the official post card 
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must not be altered. The only possible inference is that there exists 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand a fanatical hatred of ‘halfpenny business,” 
as low, common, unremunerative, &c., and this is why I dwell on what 
may at first sight appear a minor grievance. But who has not ex- 
perienced the annoyance of finding that he has no envelope at hand 
large enough to hold a post card, which the authorities will persist in 
issuing of the old-fashioned oblong shape, as if determined that it 
shall not fit the modern square envelope ? 

My friend writes— 

I paid the 1d. and sent the post card so marked to the General Post Office, 
saying that I did not know there was any rule against cutting a post card, and 
that if there was it ought to be expunged, as what harm can it do to the post card, 
Post Office, or postal revenue ? 


The recent attempt to patch up the postal order system will only 
make the rent worse. Postal orders are fast displacing money orders 
for the transmission of small sums. Thus in the last ten years the 
annual commission on money orders has sunk from 217,0001. to 
130,000/., while that on postal orders has risen from 44,000/. to 
nearly 229,000/. The one drawback is that the public will not take 
the trouble to fill up postal orders, or to keep particulars of them, 
and consequently thieves still tear open and destroy large batches of 
letters in order to obtain blank postal orders, just as the diver 
destroys hundreds of oysters to secure half a dozen pearls. The wise- 
acres who control these matters would remedy the evil by inflicting 
additional penalties on careless persons for neglect to fill in the 
names of the payee and the paying office. They hope thus to pre- 
vent the public from posting or transmitting blank postal orders from 
hand to hand, instead of buying a fresh postal order for each trans- 
action. Now, inasmuch as the Post Office has the use of the money 
paid for the order during several days, and a small paper currency, 
while not affecting the banks, is of great service to the public, this 
is by no means a generous policy. But the true policy, evidently, is 
to adopt a safer method of transmission. 

This may probably be found in the Continental system of the 
‘ Mandat-Carte,’ which has proved so successful in Switzerland and 
Germany. The transmitter purchases a post card, on which spaces 
are marked to be filled in with the name of the payee, &c., and a 
short message. He then hands it over the counter with the amount 
to be transmitted, and the clerk gives him a receipt. The letter-. 
carrier who takes the card to the payee also takes the money, and 
obtains a receipt, so that the transaction is complete, and no risk is 
involved from first to last. 

Some time ago I presented to the then Postmaster-General a 
memorial, signed by 210 Members of Parliament, asking that the 
hour, as well as the date of collection, &c., might be stamped on all 
postal matter. This is done, with much advantage to the interests 
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of business, in several British colonies and foreign countries, and was 
formerly done in England (in 1818). The postal authorities, how- 
ever, refuse to make this concession, the reason of their refusal 
doubtless being that it enables the public to trace, check, and con- 
trol the movements of correspondence—in other words, to bring 
home unerringly to the officials any negligence of which they may 
have been guilty. 

Another case of hardship to a poor man and meanness on the 
part of the Post Office was this: On the 30th of September last M. 
bought two halfpenny newspaper wrappers from the Post Office for 
14d. He found he had no use for them, and wishing to send 
a letter he cut the two halfpenny stamps from the wrappers and 
pasted them on it. This was against postal regulations, and the 
receiver of the letter was fined 2d.—viz. a penny postage, a penny 
fine—and, in addition, the postal authorities stamped over and 
destroyed the two halfpenny stamps, for which the sender had paid 
the Government 14d. 

Mr. E. A. Phipson, Selby Oak, Birmingham, also writes— 


It really requires a lifetime to find out all the tricks which the ingenious 
-officials of the Post Office take such pains in devising to entrap the innocent 
public. Only to-day I discovered that if a letter is sent in a newspaper wrapper 
the embossed stamp does not count. 


E. P. A. writes— 


Another mean trick has been played by the postal authorities at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand in excepting post cards from the new regulation for free redirection. Why 
on earth should the Post Office have such a spite against post cards, which might 
pay better than anything else, if not so ignorantly hampered and restricted? One 
card (mind) costs 1d., not 3d., if one has not change. 


At this point I propose to summarise under various heads some 
miscellaneous complaints and suggestions which have come under 
my notice, and which have been collected from various sources. 

When a telegraph clerk makes a mistake in transmission, and an 
important word in the message is thereby rendered unintelligible, 
the department charges for a repetition of the entire despatch, 
instead of charging for the undecipherable word. What would be 
said of a cobbler who charged the price of a pair of new boots for 
putting on a patch ? 

The telegraphic money order system should be simplified ; the 
charges should be reduced at least to the Indian rates; and, above 
all, in order to prevent fraud, mistake, and delay, the money should, 
as in India, be sent with the telegram to the residence of the 
addressee. 

At some post offices the fee for a private box is 2/. 28., as the fee 
goes to the Crown. At others it is 1/. 1s., and goes to the post- 
master. There should be a uniform charge, not exceeding 1l. 1s. 
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The Postmaster-General would render a vast service to trade if he 
would persuade the Chancellor of the Exchequer to sanction the 
institution of the ‘ cash on delivery’ system, for which many of my 
correspondents are sighing. Under this the postman who delivers a 
parcel of goods at the same time receives the price of them, which is 
then paid over by the Post Office to the tradesman who sends them, 
a small commission being deducted. Every shopkeeper would hail 
the introduction of this plan, which is in full force in several great 
countries, including India. In Egypt, indeed, the Post Office 
actually collects bills and debts on commission. The advantages are 
obvious. Here is a picked, trained, trustworthy civil servant passing 
every door in the kingdom at least once a day. He is accustomed to 
the collection of fines for deficient postage, under rules which render 
mistake or fraud impossible. All that is required is an extension of 
this existing system to the parcel post, and in a moment five-sixths 
of our tradesmen would be made independent of vans, porters, 
messengers, and carriers, while customers would receive their 
purchases more quickly. A post card would convey an order to a shop, 
and by return of post the book, or other article demanded, would, 
without further trouble to the sender of the post card, be laid on his 
table. 

Many thousands of commercial men would rejoice to see a parcel 
post established to the United States, of whose foreign trade about 
50 per cent. is done with the United Kingdom. Yet an American 
can send parcels by post to the Bahamas, Barbadoes, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, and other British possessions. In view of the 
vast interests involved our officials should leave no stone unturned to 
secure this privilege for us. 

Beginning at the fountain-head, one would like to see the Post 
Office Guide itself reformed in the direction of simplicity, and on 
the principle of consulting above all things the public convenience. 
It should be really a ‘Guide,’ and not an examination paper full of 
‘springes to catch woodcocks.’ If a model be required the United 
States Mail Postal Guide may be recommended, which is full of sug- 
gestions calculated to save the public from falling into error, or 
suffering worry and delay. 

It is a favourite allegation of the postal authorities that they 
would be happy to concede this or that privilege to the public if 
some wickedly worded Act of Parliament did not stand in the way of 
their benevolent intentions. Now, if it were not presumptuous to 
introduce my own humble personality, I would here undertake to get 
through Parliament in a week any amending Bill which would relieve 
the public from such vexations and disabilities as have been pointed 
out. Parliament is always anxious to pass without debate every 
suggestion in the interests of the public made by the Postmaster- 
General. 
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Before bringing this article to a close I should like to point out 
that most of the grievances here summarised were brought to the 
knowledge of the department years ago, and are still ‘under con- 
sideration.’ It is obvious, therefore, that any criticisms with which 
they are prefaced can have no application whatever to the present 
Postmaster-General, who only came into office last autumn. 

I now leave my readers to decide whether ‘ a mean public’ has not 
still much to complain of at the hands of the Post Office. 


J. HENNIKER HEaToN. 





HABITUAL DRUNKARDS 


THE results of the working of the Habitual Drunkards’ Act have, 
after fourteen years’ experience, been found trivial and unsatisfactory. 
Like most permissive measures, it has proved almost valueless. As 
no action can be taken under its provisions without the consent of 
the inebriate, who has to make personal petition to be deprived of 
his liberty for a specified period, need it be said that a very small 
proportion of those for whom the measure was framed have come 
under its action, and that the position as regards the great mass of 
inebriates remains unchanged. They may ruin themselves physi- 
cally, mentally, and financially, bring dishonour on their families, 
destroy all social relations, and be nuisances to the community, with- 
out any intervention on the part of the law. The misery produced 
by the presence of an habitual drunkard amongst the members of a 
family is greater than that resulting from the affliction of recognised 
insanity. In the latter case the law provides for the seclusion of the 
affected person, and many of the social consequences may be averted 
by the provisions of the Lunacy Acts being put in force; but in the 
former, friends and relations are helpless and hopeless ; they are at the 
mercy of one who is unable to exercise mercy. Can it then be 
wondered at that demands are being made that further legislation 
should be undertaken with a view to avert the lamentable results of 
the unrestrained action of the habitual drunkard ? 

Every medical man admits that a strong measure for this purpose 
is urgently called for. The profession has advocated it on many 
occasions in public, and supported its opinion by a mass of important 
and undeniable evidence before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1872. It appears extraordinary that a mere permissive. 
Act was the only consequence of the Report of this Committee, which 
distinctly declared the clamant necessity for legal intervention, and 
recommended that provision should be made for the compulsory 
seclusion of persons, who, ‘ notwithstanding the plainest considerations. 
of health, interest, and duty, are given over to habits of intemper- 
ance, so as to render them unable to control themselves, and incapable 
of managing their own affairs, or such as to render them in any way 
dangerous to themselves or others.’ But the House would not listen 
to any such proposal. 
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It has been stated in public that a medical Member of Parliament 
believes it is hopeless ever to get any curtailment of the liberty of 
the subject, or any power of interference, on account of habitual 
drunkenness, because no specific definition of the condition for which 
it is proposed to legislate has ever been submitted. It is doubtful 
whether the most urgent in this matter would not be compelled to 
admit that the definition of the Select Committee, and even the 
somewhat better one of the Inebriates’ Act of 1879,' are open to the 
serious criticism of being subject to far too wide an interpretation. 
It is unnecessary to adduce instances of habitual drunkenness which 
might come under any strict interpretation of the terms which do not 
require to be dealt with ; they must suggest themselves to lawyers and 
the publicalike. But I am not aware that it has ever been debated 
whether any such interpretation is necessary. When we turn to the 
Acts which legalise the restriction of the liberty of the subject for 
matters outside crime (the Lunacy Acts) we find the following 
definition :— 


‘ Lunatic,’ when used in this Act, shall mean and include every person certified 
by two medical persons to be a lunatic, an insane person, an idiot, or a person of 
unsound mind. 


Everybody knows there are thousands of insane persons at large 
who are not technically ‘lunatics,’ whom no one desires to confine, 


whose seclusion is not called for on account of their own or the public 
safety, and who can be sufficiently well cared for by their relatives. 
In like manner, there are thousands of persons addicted ‘at times’ to 
excess in alcohol, whom the common-sense of the community would 
exclude from the category of technical ‘ habitual drunkards,’ and whom 
the law would exclude by adopting a definition on some such lines as 
these :—- 


‘Habitual drunkard, when used in this Act, shall mean and include every 
person certified to be so by the Chairman of the Court provided for in this Act, 
or who voluntarily submits himself to its provisions. 


Before arguing this point further it may be well to consider what 
the constitution of such a court should be. In the Report of 1872 
it is recommended that when a person refuses to go voluntarily to a 
sanatorium or reformatory he should be committed, 


on the application of friends or relatives, under proper legal restrictions, or by the 
decision of a local court of inquiry, established under proper safeguards, before 
which, on the application of a near relative or guardian, or a parish or other local 
authority, or other authorised persons, proof shall be given that the party cited is 





! «Habitual drunkard ’ means a person who, not being amenable to any jurisdic- 
tion in lunacy, is notwithstanding, by reason of habitual intemperate drinking of 
intoxicating liquor, at times dangerous to himself or herself or to others, or incapable 
of managing himself or herself, and his or her affairs (42 & 43 Vict. chap. 19, clause 3, 
sec. Dd). 
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unable to control himself, and incapable of managing his own affairs, or that his 
habits are such as to render him dangerous to himself or others; that this arises 
from the abuse of alcoholic drinks or sedatives; and he is therefore to be deemed 
an habitual drunkard.’ (Recommendation 2, page v.) 


This recommendation is far more vague than the one suggested by 
the Chairman in his draft report, wherein a definite though unsatis- 
factory and cumbrous method of procedure was set forth.? I venture 
to express the opinion that it is highly improbable that any measure 
will receive the assent of the legislature which proposes that a person 
should be confined for what, to the public mind, verges on crime, on 
the mere application of friends or relatives, whatever the restrictions 
may be. It would savour too much of the lettre de cachet ever to 
meet with public approval. In the recent Lunacy Act for England 
this form of procedure has been superseded in regard to persons 
alleged to be insane: how much less likely is it to find favour when 
bearing on the condition now under discussion? To avoid the 
slightest suggestion of possible abuse, all such inquiries should be 
conducted in public before a court presided over by a judge—either 
a county court judge, chairman of quarter sessions, a sheriff or sheriff- 
substitute (in Scotland), a legal commissioner in lunacy, or a magis- 
trate specially appointed for the purpose, assisted by two persons, 
medical or legal, one of whom should be appointed by the petitioner, 
and one by the alleged drunkard. If this tribunal, after hearing 
evidence taken on oath, finds by a majority that the subject of 
inquiry is so far given over to habits of intemperance in stimulants 
or sedatives as to render him unable to control himself, to make him 
dangerous to others, or to prevent him from managing his estate, it 
should be empowered to place him under restraint in such an 
establishment as may be determined by the court for a period not 
exceeding two years. Any appeal for liberation before the expiry of 
the term of seclusion fixed by the court should be remitted to the 
same court, whose decision should be final. Further, the court should 
have the power of directing measures by means of which the 
drunkard’s estate should be placed under a committee in England, or 
a cwrator bonis in Scotland; the continuance of such committee or 
curatory not to be determined by the period of seclusion. 

Of course the action of this court would not be called into play 
in the case of persons submitting themselves voluntarily to treatment 
as provided for by the existing Act, or such as consented to their estates 
being placed in the hands of judicial factors. Provision would 
require to be made to prevent voluntary submission being used as a 
means of evading the more serious consequences of formal committal. 
This could be procured by power being given to some constituted 
authority to warrant superintendents of retreats or asylums to receive 


? See p. xiv of Report. 
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the inebriate, as in the case of voluntary patients under the Lunacy 
Acts, and to detain him or her for the full term asked for. This: 
period should not be curtailed except under order of such authority, 
after due inquiry. The weakest point of the Inebriate Act is the 
ease with which the petitioner can obtain remission of the period of 
confinement originally determined on. 

I submit that the stumbling-block in the way of legislation pre- 
sented by the impossibility of framing a definition applicable to all 
cases of chronic inebriety is overcome by the limiting definition 
suggested ; that by its adoption all cases in which interference is 
not called for would be excluded; and that the constitution of a 
tribunal as above indicated would effectually protect against the 
possibility of abuse. Objections to such a court might indeed be 
raised by those who, knowing by dire experience the great hardships 
which result from the entire absence of protective legislation, demand 
an easier and more private system of procedure. It may be argued 
that the consequences of an open trial would be as disastrous to the 
patient and his family as the existing evil. The obvious answer to 
this is, that in a large proportion of appeals to any tribunal, markedly 
in the case of divorce, much the same considerations present them- 
selves, and have to be weighed; and, further, it must be remembered 
that, generally speaking, the habits of the inebriate have already 
become matters of notoriety. It is true the legal procedure in the 
case of lunatics is conducted in cameré; but it must also be borne 
in mind that the public is satisfied as to the necessity of action in 
the one case, and that in the other a large section of the community 
needs to be educated up to a true sense of the position. It would 
be inexpedient for the advocates of such legislation to ask for forcible 
control of inebriates unless it were guarded by open investigation 
and formal judicial decision. No legislation can proceed in advance 
of general public opinion. 

There are, however, other considerations which should be placed 
distinctly before the public. In all the pleas for compulsory control 
which have been advanced, three objects are stated to be attainable : 
first, the cure of the inebriate; secondly, the safety of the public and 
the family ; and, thirdly, the care of the estate. Certain important 
witnesses asserted before the Select Committee that 30 per cent. of 
all cases recovered when submitted to proper treatment, conducted 
for a sufficient length of time. Speaking from considerable experience, 
I have no hesitation in saying that, in the very great majority of 
cases, two years is the shortest period in which anything like a perma- 
nent cure can be effected ;* and, therefore, that recommendations of 


* There are certain cases in which drinking is connected with passing bodily con- 
ditions; where, in fact, it is vicarious of actual temporary insanity. These, however, 
can, for the most part, be treated successfully at home in a shorter time. 
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detention for six months or a year are illusory. If we are to have 
a measure, let it be a sufficient one, framed without blinking the real 
facts. Again, accepting the 30 per cent. of recoveries (which, how- 
ever, must be done with a very large pinch of salt), provision for the 
odd 70 per cent. of irreclaimables remains to be considered. What 
is to become of them? Are they to be committed and recommitted, 
or are they to be discharged as incurable? The former would un- 
doubtedly be the best thing for them, but is it reasonable to hope 
that legal provision for their permanent incarceration would ever be 
made? No greater difficulty surrounds the whole question than this ; 
but it has to be fairly faced. Perhaps the best way out of the diffi- 
culty would be to authorise any magistrate to recommit to a retreat 
a person who has been an ‘ habitual drunkard’ under the Act, and who 
has been brought before him, and found guilty of conduct liable to 
produce a breach of the peace. Must such inebriates be allowed to 
solve the question for themselves by drinking themselves to death 
or into lunatic asylums ? 

If we seek for cure we must attack inebriety, like all other morbid 
symptoms, at its outset. But how can this be carried out? Where 
shall we find the enthusiast with so little knowledge of the world as 
to suggest that a person should be incarcerated because his miscon- 
duct may eventually lead to habitual drunkenness ? 

The plain fact is, the great benefits which would accrue from 
the passing of a strong Act to inhibit the action of inebriates 
would be protection to the families and the public, and the custody 
of estates. It is certain that a small proportion can be cured; and 
that a compulsory measure would act as a powerful deterrent, 
strengthening the hands of the relatives and physician. Probably 
the compulsory clauses would seldom require to be enforced, for their 
existence would exercise pressure in the direction of voluntary seclu- 
sion.’ But the benefit to the mass would be in the direction indicated. 
Surely this isno small matter. At present the condition of the family 
is unendurable, and the future is imperilled. A person who is practi- 
cally irresponsible has it in his uncontrolled power to squander his 
last sixpence, and it not unfrequently happens that all dependent on 
him are reduced to actual ruin. The best they can look for is his 
death. Protection would be obtained if provision were made by which 
the inebriate in all cases (i.e. whether submitting voluntarily, or com- 
mitted, to control) should be compelled to relinquish the management 
of his affairs, his estate being placed in the hands of committee or a 
curator ; the period of curatory not to terminate with the period of 
confinement. Restitution of civil rights should only be procurable 


* I have known it to be done, but under very exceptional circumstances. 
* In those American states where such an Act is in force, it is said 94 per cent. 
of the inmates of retreats are ‘ Voluntaries,’ 
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after evidence of reformation and capacity has been laid before a 
properly constituted authority. 

Were such measures adopted, the habitual drunkard would be 
pretty well in hand, and the true interests of all concerned would be 
fairly well guarded. 

Moreover there is reason to believe that, as matters now stand, 
not a few ‘ inebriates’ who originally have voluntarily submitted to 
seclusion are placed under circumstances which render them involun- 
tary détenus. A man or woman (more frequently the latter) consents 
to seclusion at a distance from home, perhaps in another division of 
the kingdom ; should such a person become dissatisfied, and demand 
to be discharged, no opposition is offered ; but the absence of money, 
or the means of obtaining it, renders liberty of action impossible ; 
and until an order of release is sent by the detaining relative, the 
‘voluntary’ must remain in the establishment, or private house, 
against his or her will. Without denying for a moment that this is, 
generally speaking, the best thing for the inebriate, I submit it is 
questionable whether sailing so close to the wind of the law is desir- 
able. At present it is warranted by the absence of legislation. The 
system advocated in this article would supersede all such doubtful 
procedure, 

JoHun Barty TvKE. 





ESOTERIC BUDDHISM 


(4 REPLY TO PROFESSOR MAX MULLER) 


On any subject connected with the sacred literature of the East 
Professor Max Miiller writes—for English readers—with great au- 
thority. His article therefore on Esoteric Buddhism will, no doubt, 
have been accepted but too widely as fatal to the system of thought 
identified with that expression. He finds nothing in the Buddhist 
books about any interior teaching behind that plainly conveyed, and 
confidently declares that nothing of the kind exists. For people 
altogether ignorant of theosophical doctrine this will be conclusive ; 
others, acquainted in some measure with theosophical literature, will 
be puzzled at the professor’s attitude. He refrains from coming in 
any way to close quarters with the body of belief he seeks to discredit, 
ignoring it so entirely that one cannot make out whether he has 
taken the trouble to look into it at all. And, summed up in a few 
words, his argument is that Buddhism cannot contain any teaching 
hitherto kept secret, because the books hitherto published do not dis- 
close any secrets of the kind. If they had done so, where would have 
been the secrecy? When we know what the esoteric teaching is we 
may indeed find evidence in the published books to show that it was 
known to their authors; but when anyone says ‘ There is an esoteric 
side to Buddhism,’ that is equivalent to saying there is a view of this 
subject which is not found in the books. How is he shown to be 
wrong by the fact that the books do not contain it ? 

But the present attack is further embarrassing in this way: it rests 
chiefly on an unfavourable survey of Madame Blavatsky’s career, asso- 
ciated with criticisms of her book Isis Unveiled. That was written 
some years before Esoteric Buddhism was formulated, and Madame 
Blavatsky was not the writer who formulated that system. All 
students of theosophy are under deep obligations to her. But Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller gives us the history of the movement upside down. 
Before I can vindicate the ideas he seeks to disparage, I must comb 
out the facts which he has left in such curious confusion. 

In 1883 I was enabled to bring into intelligible shape a view of 
the origin and destinies of man derived from certain teachings with 
which I was favoured while in India. It challenged the attention of 
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Western readers because it seemed to furnish a more reasonable 
interpretation of man’s spiritual constitution and of the world’s 
purpose, than any with which European thought had previously been 
concerned. It provided something like a scientific abstract of all 
religious doctrine, by the help of which it was easy to separate the 
wheat from the chaff in various ecclesiastical creeds. Allowing for 
symbolical methods of treatment as entering largely into popular 
religions, the new teaching showed that Brahmanism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity could be accounted for as growing up at various periods 
in India and Europe from the same common root of spiritual know- 
ledge. But since Buddhism had apparently separated itself less 
widely than other religions from the parent stem, I gave my book the 
title Esoteric Buddhism, partly in loyalty to the exterior faith pre- 
ferred by those from whom my information had come, partly because 
even in its exterior form that religion was already attracting a great 
deal of sympathetic interest in Europe, and seemed the natural bridge 
along which European thinking might be conducted to an appre- 
ciation of the beautifully coherent and logical view of Nature I had 
been enabled to obtain. 

The name of the book clung to the system it described, and no 
one was more surprised or amused than its author when people, 
attracted by its means to become theosophists, or students of Divine 
science, were first spoken of by newspaper writers, dealing hastily with 
the new departure of thought, as ‘Esoteric Buddhists.’ In that 
form the term was a misnomer. Theosophists might just as well 
have been called Esoteric Christians or Esoteric Brahmins. But it is 
one thing for reviewers, dealing on the spur of the moment with a 
new school of philosophy, to apprehend it imperfectly ; it is another 
for a learned professor, attacking it ten years later, to eclipse their 
worst mistakes. 

To begin with, Professor Max Miiller calls Madame Blavatsky the 
founder of Esoteric Buddhism, and describes her as a ‘clever, wild, 
and excitable girl,’ in search of a new religion she could honestly 
embrace. Her clever girlhood had ripened till she was close on sixty, 
when the term Esoteric Buddhism was first brought into use; and, 
whether it was a good or a bad term, she had nothing to do with its 
selection, and indeed quarrelled with it—as I think rather unneces- 
sarily—in some of her later writings. What she really founded was 
the Theosophical Society for the study of Eastern Religions (among 
other objects), and it was through that Society, and through her aid 
in the first instance—for which I can never be sufficiently grateful— 
that I came into relations with the fountain of information from 
which my teaching has ever since been derived. But when Professor 
Max Miller proceeds to find fault with Jsis Unveiled, and criticises 
that interesting and suggestive work by picking out a Greek word 
that is incorrectly written, fancying in that way to cast discredit on 
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a scheme of philosophy promulgated years after Isis was written, in 
a book by another author, the misdirection of his fault-finding is 
on a level with the pettiness of the criticism itself. It is notorious 
to all who knew Madame Blavatsky that she was not only capable of 
making any imaginable mistake in writing a Greek word, but 
scarcely knew so much as the alphabet of that language. To under- 
stand how it came to pass that under those circumstances the 
manuscripts she wrote with her own hand were freely embellished 
with Greek quotations would require a comprehension of many 
curious human capacities outside the scope of that scholarship of 
which Professor Max Miiller is justly proud, but unfortunately too 
often inclined to mistake for universal knowledge. 

In so far as his present article is directed to discredit Esoteric 
Buddhism, Professor Max Miiller’s rapid sketch of Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s career is, for the reasons I have pointed out, irrelevant from 
Ato Z. But the careless plan he has followed in dealing with the 
subject itself is in keeping with the personal notice. ‘ People,’ he 
says, ‘were taken aback by the assurance with which this new 
prophetess spoke of her intercourse with unseen spirits; of letters 
flying through the air from Tibet to Bombay; of showers of flowers 
falling from the ceiling of a dining-room; of saucers disappearing 
from a tea-tray and being found in a garden, and of voices and noises 
proceeding from spirits through a mysterious cabinet. You may 
ask how educated people could have been deceived by such ordinary 
jugglery; but with some people the power of believing seems to 
grow with the absurdity of what is to be believed.’ There is no item 
in this catalogue of wonders that correctly quotes any single incident 
recorded in any original narrative of Madame Blavatsky’s doings. 
My own book, The Occult World, is the principal reservoir of all 
such records, but, as usual with people who wish to ridicule its 
testimony, Professor Max Miiller prefers to deal not with the book 
itself, but with some third-hand caricature of its contents. Modern 
psychic investigation has already harmonised with subtle forces of 
nature, some of the surprising powers which Madame Blavatsky 
exhibited. In talking of jugglery, Professor Max Miiller is probably 
unaware that the leading ‘juggler’ or conjuror of America, Mr. 
Kellar, has recently written an article inthe North American Review 
acknowledging that his experience of wonder-working in India has 
introduced him to some performances that lie quite outside the 
domain of the art he professes. That which is really absurd in this 
connection is the power a good many people still show of disbelieving 
facts supported by overwhelming evidence if these fail to fit in with 
their own narrow experience. Credulity is sometimes stupid, no 
doubt, but irrational incredulity may occasionally be even more so. 
On that tempting theme, however, I must not dilate for the moment. 
Madame Blavatsky’s achievements in connection with psychic 
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faculties and forces not yet generally understood, have nothing to do 
with the really important question whether theosophical doctrine con- 
stitutes an acceptable solution of the mysteries of life and death. 
Still, paying no attention to that question, Professor Max Miiller 
says, ‘ No one can study Buddhism unless he learns Sanskrit and Pali,’ 
No one can comprehend Buddhism, he goes on unconsciously to 
show us, by virtue merely of scholarship in those tongues. He may 
do useful work in the preparation of translations for students who 
deal with living thought rather than with dead language, but 
Madame Blavatsky with all her literary inaccuracy has done a great 
deal more than the Sanskrit professor to interpret Eastern thinking, 
and what are her verbal blunders beside the confusion of the whole 
attack now made upon her? ‘She certainly showed great shrewd- 
ness in withdrawing herself and her description of Esoteric Buddhism 
from all possible control and contradiction. Her Buddhism, she 
declared, was not the Buddhism which ordinary scholars might study 
in the canonical books; hers was Esoteric Buddhism.’ She did 
nothing of the sort. She never used the term Esoteric Buddhism 
except in her Secret Doctrine to find fault with my use of it, on the 
somewhat technical ground that, meaning what I did, I ought to 
have spelled the word with one ‘d.’ In Jsis, she wrote, ‘it is not 
in the dead letter of Buddhistical sacred literature that scholars may 
hope to find the true solution of the metaphysical subtleties of 
Buddhism,’ but she was not then engaged in developing the system 
now called Esoteric Buddhism. She was simply pouring out a flood 
of miscellaneous information concerning the inner meaning of old- 
world religions and symbologies, the mysteries of Egypt and Greece, the 
modern initiations of the East, and the teaching she had acquired there 
with reference to super-physical planes of nature already beginning 
to be recognised in the Western world as connecting our phase of 
existence, however vaguely and cloudily, with other conditions of 
being. The book was not designed to teach anything in particular, 
but to stir up interest in an unfamiliar body of occult mysteries. 
For many people it did this effectually. The Theosophical Society 
was set on foot; it came to pass that I was entrusted with the task 
of putting into intelligible shape the views of life and nature enter- 
tained by certain Eastern initiates who were interested in the Theo- 
sophical Society, and the movement gradually assumed its present 
character. Nothing is further from my wish than to claim—at 
Madame Blavatsky’s expense—any peculiar merit for myself in the 
matter. I took charge of a message and carried it to Western readers. 
But I was a messenger from those whom Madame Blavatsky also to 
the best of her ability endeavoured to represent—not from herself. 
This is the important fact for all to remember who wish to under- 
stand the present position of Theosophy. All of us who have been 
concerned, one way or another, with the movement have acknow- 
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ledged the immense services Madame Blavatsky rendered in 
bridging the chasm which separated modern thought from esoteric 
enlightenment. But with Theosophy itself as a guide through the 
mazes of existence, Madame Blavatsky’s merits and demerits have 
nothing at all to do. Individuals rise and sink in the stream of a 
great movement ; they do not constitute it. Those who most love 
and revere Madame Blavatsky are doing the worst service they can 
render to the cause she worked for, by pinning her name to 
Theosophy, and making it look like a sect with one fallible mortal 
at its head. They might as well call astronomy Tycho-Brahism, 
and study the stars exclusively on the basis of the Danish observer’s 
ideas. Not less absurd in another way is the commonplace attack 
on Theosophy based on the notion that Madame Blavatsky was its 
fraudulent inventor. The estimation in which she was held to the 
last by a devoted body of friends—whose contributions to theo- 
sophical literature effectually rebuke the theory that they were weak- 
minded dupes—is a brief but emphatic refutation of unjust accusa- 
tions on which too much paper and thought have been expended. 
Either way the time has gone by for treating Theosophy as a 
question depending on Madame Blavatsky’s personality. Her books 
remain to be considered on their merits like all other expositions of 
theosophical doctrine, but neither to be regarded as infallible on the 
one hand nor as discrediting Theosophy by their mistakes on the 
other. 

At the time of the Oriental Congress last September, theosophical 
writers were beginning to hope they had drawn Professor Max Miiller 
into some appreciation of the inner significance of that Oriental litera- 
ture to the translation of which he had devoted so much industry. 
He spoke then of the Upanishads and of the ancient philosophy of 
the Vedanta as throwing ‘new light even to-day on some of the 
problems nearest to our own hearts.’ This was a great advance on 
earlier utterances, in which he dealt with the Vedas, at all events, as 
the prattling of humanity’s babyhood—or in words to that effect. 
But now he has again relapsed, and declares there are no mysteries 
and nothing esoteric either in Buddhism or Brahmanism, though 
again, later on, he says, ‘No honest scholar would deny that we know 
as yet very little [of Buddhism], and that we see but darkly through 
the immense mass of its literature and the intricacies of its metaphy- 
sical speculations.’ This admission is opposed to the force of the 
bold statement with which he sets out, ‘that there is no longer any 
secret about Sanskrit literature, and . . that we in England know as 
much about it as most native scholars.’ In view of information on 
the subject I have had from ‘native scholars’ the contention is ludi- 
crous, but the question whether there are or are not hidden records 
bearing on the secrets of Eastern initiation has nothing to do with the 
main point. Over and above whatever written records exist, there 
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are traditional beliefs and views of nature amongst certain people in 
India that had not been published anywhere till the current theoso- 
phical movement began. I got at these by living in India and 
coming into relations with those who entertained them, and were 
willing at last that they should in some measure be made public. 
Professor Max Miiller, without stopping to think how his own testi- 
mony corroborates my position, says there is nothing of all this in 
the sacred books. Of course not; but, to a greater extent than Pro- 
fessor Max Miller imagines, all this is darkly hinted at in the sacred 
books. Nobody could pick up these hints unless he had first been 
instructed in the esoteric doctrine, but to anyone who knows some- 
thing of this the allusions are apparent. From the proper theoso- 
phical point of view they are not very important. The theosophical 
teaching is valuable for its intrinsic worth. It ought not to be 
recommended to European readers because there is authority behind 
it. For us the authority from which it emanates need only begin 
to command respect when we understand the teaching. If it 
had not been found worthy of respect for its own sake, it would have 
fallen dead. Instead of that, Hsoteric Buddhism is read in a dozen 
editions and languages all over the world. And in time people who 
read, acquiring from the teaching itself a comprehension of the sources 
from which it is now derived, grow interested in questions of au- 
thority. Around these a considerable theosophic literature grows up. 
Professor Max Miller does not even glance at it. He hammers away 
at the single notion—I do not find your secret teachings in the 
public Buddhist writings. Why does not he argue—there cannot 
be any ore in the mine for there is none lying on the surface? But, 
coming back to the traces on the surface that may show those who 
can interpret them where there is ore lying below, let me offer an 
illustration of esoteric canonical records that are mere nonsense taken 
as the scholar takes them—literally—but full of luminous signi- 
ficance read in the light of esoteric teaching. 

Rarely have the scholars blundered more absurdly than in dealing 
with the records of Buddha’s death, and in reading aw pied de la 
lettre the story of his fatal illness supervening on a meal of ‘ dried 
boar’s flesh’ served to him by a certain Kunda—a coppersmith at . 
Pava. Laborious students of Oriental language—never concerning 
themselves with Oriental thought—accept this as meaning, in words 
quoted by Alabaster in the Wheel of the Law, that Buddha died of 
‘dysentery caused by eating roast pork.’ Dr. Rhys Davids gives 
currency to this ludicrous misconception, Common-sense ought to 
have been startled at the notion that the diet of so ultra-confirmed a 
vegetarian as a Hindoo religious teacher could not but be, could be 
invaded by so gross an article of food as roast pork. But worshippers 
of the letter which killeth are apt to lose sight of common-sense. 
In reality boar’s flesh is an Oriental symbol for esoteric knowledge, 
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derived from the boar avatar of Vishnu—an elaborate allegory which 
represents the incarnate god lifting the earth out of the waters with 
his tusks—a transaction which Wilson explains in his translation of 
the Vishnu Purana as representing ‘the extrication of the world from 
a deluge of iniquity by the rites of religion.’ Dried boar’s flesh clearly 
stands in the ‘Book of the Great Decease’ for esoteric knowledge 
prepared for popular use—reduced to a form in which it could be 
taught to the multitude. It was through too daring an attempt to 
carry out this policy that Buddha’s enterprise came to an end. That 
is the true meaning of the allegory so painfully debased when taken 
at the foot of the letter. The esoteric view of the story is shown 
obviously to be the right one by many subordinate details. For 
example, Buddha directs that only he shall make use of the dried 
boar’s flesh at the allegorical feast. The brethren shall be served 
with cakes and rice. None but he himself can digest such food, he 
says, and whatever is left over shall be buried, so that no others may 
partake of it ; a singular order for him to give on the literal inter- 
pretation of the story, seeing that he is represented as not able to 
digest it, and as dying of its effects. Of course the meaning plainly 
is that no one of lesser authority than himself must take the re- 
sponsibility of giving out occult secrets. 

Even more glaring references to esoteric mysteries are embodied 
in the Akankheyya Sutta,' where Buddha describes the various 
attainments open to a Bhikkhu, or disciple who has joined his order. 


Jf a Bhikkhu should desire, brethren, to exercise one by one each of the different 
Iddhis, being one to become multiform, being multiform to become one; to become 
visible, or to become invisible ; to go without being stopped to the further side of 
a wall, or a fence, or a mountain, as if through air; to penetrate up and down 
_ through solid ground, as if through water ; to walk on the water without dividing 
it, as if on solid ground ; to travel cross-legged through the sky, like the birds on 
the wing; to touch and feel with the hand even the sun and the moon, mighty 
and powerful though they be; and to reach in the body, even up to the Heaven of 
_ Brahma; let him then fulfil all righteousness; let him be devoted to that quietude 
of heart which springs from within; let him not drive back the ecstasy of con- 
templation ; let him look through things; let him be much alone. 


So on through several pages. Does this read like nonsense in mate- 
rialistic Europe? The esoteric teaching makes it all intelligible. 
The whole passage relates to the capacities which are possible for the 
esoterically-trained and initiated disciple who can live in full con- 
sciousness in the astral body, who can render that perceptible (or 
visible) to ordinary senses if he chooses, to whom the solid matter of 
the physical plane is no impediment, nor distance an embarrassment. 
The Sutta in which it occurs points to hidden methods of teaching 
and training from beginning to end. And the White Lotus of 
Dharma, edited by Professor Max Miiller, refers also to the magical 


? Vol. xi., Sacred Books of the East. 
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faculties of the Buddhist adept, while Ananda was not allowed to sit 
in the first convocation till he had performed the ‘ miracles’ recog- 
nised as qualifying him to be regarded as an Arhat. Certainly the 
public writings do not say minutely how an aspirant is to acquire 
the abnormal knowledge and powers necessary for such achievements. 
The real esoteric knowledge, never written down, but handed from 
master to pupil in the processes of initiation, is alone competent to 
give practical guidance in such matters. But, as we see, the authority 
of the canonical books can be quoted as showing that the achieve- 
ments are recognised as attainable. Does Professor Max Miiller 
regard them as the logical outcome of mere virtuous practice? If 
not, the old writers clearly suppressed some branch of their teaching 
in addressing the world at large. It is not enough for Professor Max 
Miller to say that in describing Arhat powers they were talking non- 
sense. For the moment that is not the question. Had they in their 
minds the belief that certain processes of training might lead to those 
powers? If they had, they were conscious of an esoteric side to their 
teaching, and it is obvious beyond dispute that they did entertain 
such a belief. 

Worship of the letter in dealing with sacred writings has been 
the curse of modern religion, stultifying the spiritual meaning of 
more books than those under consideration. It is hardly probable 
that Professor Max Miiller would be fettered to that system in 
discussing Western scriptures, so that it is doubly amazing he 
should apply that disastrous method of interpretation to the Sacred 
Books of the East, on which he has bestowed so much of his time 
and energy. 

He tells us that ‘Buddhism was the highest Brahmanism popu- 
larised, everything esoteric being abolished.’ This is a misreading 
even of the exoteric records. Buddhism popularised Brahmanism in 
the sense of showing that the attainment of high spiritual beatitude 
was open to all men who trod the right path—not merely, as Brah- 
manism taught, to the Brahmins. The esoteric initiations were not 
abolished— merely held out to all who should become worthy. That 
is the real meaning of the phrase attributed to Buddha, ‘ The Tata- 
gatha has no such thing as the closed fist of a teacher who keeps 
some things back.’ 

Again, Professor Max Miiller says, ‘ Whatever we know of Buddha 
and Buddhism we must try to know at first hand—that is to say, we 
must be prepared to give chapter and verse in some canonical or 
authoritative book ; we must not appeal to Mahatmas on the other 
side of the Himalayas.’ But whether I obtained the teaching on 
which Esoteric Buddhism rests from a Mahatma on the other side 
of the Himalayas or evolved them out of my own head need only 
interest people who begin to be seriously interested in the teaching 
on its own prima facie, intrinsic claims. It is childish to condemn 
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a doctrine as wrong because it emanates from somebody unknown to 
the reader. It may be rationally ignored by anyone bold enough to 
say, ‘I never trust my own judgment; I only consider ideas when 
they are hall-marked as fit for acceptance by some acknowledged 
authority.’ It may be rationally attacked by anyone prepared to 
assail it on its merits,—if it interests the world in spite of its unknown 
source. But it can only be irrationally attacked by a writer who 
neglects the thing said, and yet denounces it because he does not 
know anything about the person who says it. ‘ What I know not is 
not knowledge,’ as one distinguished professor is supposed to have 
put the idea. Professor Max Miiller improves on the epigram : 
‘ Philosophers I know not have no existence.’ He tells us ‘ Mahatma’ 
is a well-known Sanskrit word applied to men who have retired from 
the world as great ascetics. ‘That these men are able to perform 
most startling feats and to suffer most terrible tortures is perfectly 
true.’ But the term meaning great-souled has become an honorary 
title. He himself has had letters from Benares addressed to him as 
Mahatma. With the recollection of the tone in which I have heard 
Professor Max Miiller’s comments on Indian philosophy discussed by 
native pundits at Benares and elsewhere, it seems just possible there 
may have been a touch of irony in such a mode of address; but 
India is, of course, a land of hyperbolical compliment. The servants 
of any European will call him ‘ Huzoor,’ or ‘ your Majesty ;’ every- 
body is a lord to the man next below him; and, in a spirit of 
mockery, so conventional that it has lost all sting, the humblest 
retainer of every Indian household—the sweeper—is habitually called 
by his companions ‘ Maharajah.’ This is how it comes to pass that 
Professor Max Miiller has been misled about the Indian ideas 
attached to the term Mahatma. Seriously used, it is a term of 
sublime respect. Applied to the yogi or faqueer who lives in the 
forest and performs the ‘ startling feats’ which our professor so oddly 
recognises—though so scornful of the only such feats abundantly 
vouched for in recent years—it would merely be a phrase of conven- 
tional compliment. I never heard it used even in that way in 
application to the yogi of the jungle, but negative experience does 
not count for much. Anyone knowing India will feel that it might 
be used in the way I describe. 

Inasmuch as Professor Max Miller says no word concerning the 
views or system of philosophy set forth in Esoteric Buddhism, one 
can hardly complain that he has travestied or misrepresented them. 
He has talked up in the air about something else, and, as the article 
stands, it reads like an attack on the undulatory theory of light 
grounded on a contention that Sir Isaac Newton mismanaged the 
Mint. But parting company from him for a moment, to explain the 
teaching he disapproves of—without having been at the pains to 
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ascertain what it is—the leading ideas of Esoteric Buddhism may be 
summed up briefly as follows : 

The human creature as we know him is a manifestation on the 
physical plane of nature of a complex spiritual being developed by 
slow degrees, by the aggregation round a spiritual nucleus of the 
capacities and most durable characteristics engendered by his ex- 
perience of life through a prolonged series of existences. The body 
is a mere instrument on which the interior entity performs—such 
music as he has learned to make. Between the body and the true 
spiritual nucleus lie intervening principles which express the lower 
consciousness, active during physical life. The consciousness, both 
lower and higher, is quite capable“of functioning in vehicles indepen- 
dent of the body, and belonging, as regards the material of which 
they consist, to the next superior plane or manifestation of nature— 
called for convenience and following the nomenclature of medizval 
occultists—the astral plane, though it has nothing whatever to do with 
the stars. In every life much of the consciousness that makes up the 
complete man relates to transitory or ignoble things. After death, 
therefore, the persistence of this lower consciousness retains the soul 
for a time on the astral plane, during which period under some con- 
ditions it may sometimes become cognisable to still living people, but 
by degrees the attachment to phases of life which belong exclusively 
to the incarnate condition wears off, and the real spiritual soul, or in 
other words the original man, with only the loftier side of his character 
or nature in activity, passes on to a state of spiritual beatitude 
analogous to the heaven of exoteric religious teaching. There the 
person who has passed away is still himself; his own consciousness 
is at work, and for a long time he remains in a state of blissful rest, 
the correct appreciation of which claims a great deal of attention to 
many collateral considerations. When after a protracted period the 
specific personal memories of the last life have faded out—thoughk 
the spiritual soul still retains all its capacities, all the cosmic progress 
that it has earned, it is drawn back into re-incarnation. The process 
is accomplished by degrees. The whole entity is not at once conscious 
within, or expressed by, the body of the young child. But as this 
grows it becomes more and more qualified to express the original 
consciousness of the permanent soul, and when it is mature, it is once 
more the original Ego, minus nothing but the specific memories of 
its last life. 

Why does it not remember? is always the first question of the 
beginner in theosophic study. Because we who do not remember 
are as yet but nature’s children. Those who are further advanced 
along the line of cosmic progress do remember. But the science of 
the matter meanwhile is this. The higher spiritual soul is the per- 
manent element in the Ego, and if sufficiently grown, can infuse each 
new personality which it develops with memories which it, in that 
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case, can retain. But the lower side of ordinary human conscious- 
ness, taking the race at its present average development, is a good 
deal more vigorous than the spiritual nature. The higher soul, im- 
mersed again in a material manifestation, is choked as to its con- 
sciousness for the time being by the weed growth around it. There 
is plenty of time, however, in the scheme of nature. After many 
incarnations the higher soul may get strong enough to bear down 
the accumulated tendencies gathering round it during its earth-lives. 
Then an opportunity will come for remembering past lives, and for 
many other achievements. 

The laws which determine the physical attributes, condition of 
life, intellectual capacities, and so forth of the new body, to which the 
Ego is drawn by affinities even more complicated than those of 
chemical atoms, are known to esoteric and less accurately to ordinary 
Buddhism as Karma. As you sow so shall you reap. The acts of 
each life build up the conditions under which the next is spent. In 
regard to his happiness, and all that has to do with his well-being 
on this earth, every man has been, in the fullest sense of the term, 
his own creator, creating the conditions into which he passes in 
accordance with the Divine law that determines the nature of good 
and evil, and the consequences of devotion to the one or the other. 
As the earth-life is thus the school of humanity, it is not an end in 
itself. To achieve higher spiritual conditions of being is to escape 
beyond the necessity for re-incarnation. Thus exoteric Buddhism 
talks of escaping the perpetuation of /ife—meaning incarnate life— 
as something desirable, in a way which leads those who imperfectly 
grasp the esoteric significance of the idea to suppose that the extinc- 
tion of consciousness is the object treated as desirable. The end 
really contemplated is the permanent elevation of consciousness to 
spiritual conditions. In the vast scheme of nature, comprehended 
by the esoteric teaching as that on which the world is planned, the 
ultimate realisation of such spiritual beatitude is regarded as the 
destiny in reserve for the majority of mankind, after immensely pro- 
tracted schooling. But by great efforts at any time after a certain 
turning-point in evolution has been passed, those who realise the 
potentialities of their being may enter at a relatively early date on 
their sublime inheritance. To show mankind at large the path 
which leads to this goal is the final purpose of esoteric teaching. 
Incidentally, it pours a flood of light on mysteries of nature that 
are partially penetrated in some other ways, co-ordinating the other- 
wise incoherent phenomena of mesmerism and psychic perception 
and of various occurrences inaptly called supernatural, which some 
people know to take place but cannot interpret, and which others, 
content to despise what they cannot account for, thrust aside with 
irrational laughter. Already Theosophy has vindicated its own 
teachings for many students whose interior faculties have been ripe 
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for development. The statements of Esoteric Buddhism concerning 
realms of nature imperceptible to the physical sight have already 
become realities for some, who are thus enabled to throw back out of 
their own experience a verification serviceable for others of the 
occult science to which they owe their progress, 

This is the explanation of the fact that the ideas of Esoteric 
Buddhism which Professor Max Miller does not stoop to compre- 
hend, much less to discuss, have seemed important to many people, 
earing more for the thing said than for the previous authority of the 
sayer. Though Madame Blavatsky would have been comically ill- 
described even in her younger days as a person in search of a religion 
in which she could honestly believe, that attitude of mind is very 
widely spread throughout the Western world. Theosophy has dealt 
with it by providing interpretations of established dogma that invest 
with an acceptable spiritual meaning creeds offensive to healthy 
intelligence in their clumsy ecclesiastical form. It has lifted thought 
above the narrowness of the churches. The first thing a broad- 
minded thinker, speculating on the infinite mysteries of nature, 
feels sure of is that no one body of priests can have a monopoly of 
the truth. Theosophy shows that scarcely any of them have even a 
monopoly of falsehood. It gives us religion in the form of abstract 
spiritual science which can be applied to any faith, so that we may 
sift its crudities from its truth. It provides us in the system of re- 
incarnation—cleared of all fantastic absurdities associated with the 
idea in ages before the esoteric view was fully disclosed—with a 
method of evolution that accounts for the inequalities of human life. 
By the doctrine of Karma, attaching to that system, the principle of 
the conservation of energy is raised into a law operative on the moral 
as well as on the physical plane, and the Divine element of justice is 
brought back into a world from which it had been expelled by 
European theologians. In explaining the psychic constitution of 
man, Theosophy—as developed by the Theosophical Society, not in 
the soulless condition to which Professor Max Miiller would reduce 
it, puts on a scientific basis—that is to say, on a footing where law 
is seen to be uniformly operative—the heterogeneous and bewildering 
phenomena of super-physical experience. Every advance of know- 
ledge leaves some people aground in the rear, and there are hundreds 
of otherwise distinguished men amongst us who will probably never 
in this life realise the importance of new researches on which many 
other inquirers besides theosophists are now bent. But their 
immobility will be forgotten in time. Knowledge will advance in 
spite of them, and views of nature, at first laughed at and discredited, 
will be taken after a while as matters of course, and, emerging from 
the shadow of occultism, will pass down the main current of science. 
Those of us who are early in the field with our experience and infor- 
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mation would sometimes like to be more civilly treated by the 
recognised authorities of the world; but that is a very subordinate 
matter after all, and we have our rewards, of which they know 
nothing. We are well content to be in advance even at the cost of 
some disparaging glances from our less fortunate companions. 


A. P. SINNETT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HOW TO ATTRACT CAPITAL 
TO THE LAND 


THE Duke of Argyll, in a recent letter to a correspondent, referred to 
a saying of Cobden that agriculture must be considered simply as a 
branch of business, and must be regulated by the same natural laws. 
Has agriculture in Great Britain been, in fact, considered as a branch 
of business and been regulated by the same natural laws? Has the 
life-tenant, who draws his incume from this particular industry, had 
every proper opportunity to develop the resources of the land and to 
work the same at a profit? Or has our agriculturist had drawbacks 
which prevent him from competing with food-producers in other 
countries? These are the questions asked by traders, merchants, and 
employers of labour who are not directly interested in farming. They 
say, if our agriculturist labours under no artificial disadvantage no- 
thing can be done for him, but, if he is hampered by unnatural laws, 
such laws can be changed. 

They are aware that in some years profits dwindle away and at 
times disappear in all industries, however well they may be managed, 
that a business is sometimes badly supervised or situated so that it 
never could succeed, and fails accordingly, that another is paralysed 
by debt which absorbs all the ‘profit in good years and leaves a con- 
siderable deficiency in bad ones. 

None of these cases command sympathy from men of business, 
They want to know if capital invested in a well-managed property 
has produced fair interest over a term of years? To answer this 
question the land must be valued, not on the basis of the inflated 
prices that ruled in the years just after the Franco-German or any 
great war, but the average value must be taken extending over along 
period of time. The hard-headed business man, who is daily con- 
tending with competitors, has little sentimental sympathy for other 
branches of that great growth of which he forms a part, and he is 
determined that one limb shall not have more than its fair share of 
nourishment. There is, however, one thing that will always cause 
the man of business to act in a friendly spirit when dealing with the 
landed interest. No man more thoroughly appreciates the beauties 
of the country than he who is bound down by the iron hand of his 
affairs to live in the cuntre of a smoky and grimy atmosphere. He 
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realises that if an immense sum had not been thrown away in the 
country to make the homesteads picturesque and pleasing to the eye, 
he would, when the summer comes, pass through a country not gay 
with gables and dormer windows, but uninteresting in the uniformity 
of its cheap and business-like architecture. 

I am afraid this is the only side of the question that will appeal 
to the majority of those who live in the towns. They may worship 
Shakespeare or Pitt, but, as Sydney Smith said, ours is the only 
country in which a whole district will not turn out and die as one 
man for some precious relic of the past. 

Agriculture has to be considered as a branch of industry, and not 
as a precious relic that trades on the traditions of the past. We 
have to appreciate in these practical days that the family of an 
impecunious landowner may claim to have owned certain lands since 
England was peopled by barbarians, but such a family is soon 
forgotten if succeeded by that of a wealthy man who attends to the 
wants of others in an open-handed and liberal spirit. Present 
customs favour agriculture when a proprietor is rich and liberal. 
The owner is content with very little interest for his money, the 
farmer gets every possible inducement to make the most of his land, 
and the labourer benefits by the affluence of both. The houses in 
which the tenants live are watertight, and do not breed pulmonary 
diseases; the drains and water supply are in good order and do not 
invite typhoid and other fevers. We see the other side of the 
picture if a landlord is in pecuniary difficulties, and it is such a 
case that suggests the necessity for some modification in the existing 
customs, 

I would suggest to those who propose considering agriculture as 
simply a branch of business that it might be unwise to look at it 
from a purely utilitarian point of view. Our one aim should be to 
disturb as little as possible the present condition of things, to 
endeavour to attract as much capital to the land as possible, and to 
get rid of those owners who are quite unable to effect the repairs 
and improvements that a landed property requires. 

If owners of land were satisfied, and if those who live on the 
produce of the soil were contented and happy, it would be criminal 
to propose changing any laws or customs. But, at the present time, 
owners are discontented, farmers are on the verge of ruin, and 
labourers are unable to find their accustomed occupation. 

Our legislators ought, therefore, to consider if the various Acts 
of Parliament passed to relieve congestion have been of use to the 
landed interest, if they have tended to increase the produce of the 
soil, and to stimulate the contentment of our agricultural popula- 
tion, or have only acted as an incentive to landowners to tie up the 
land and to increase its burdens. 

With the exception of Lord Cairns’s Settled Estates Act, they 
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have all been cast in the same mould, and have encouraged owners 
to borrow money to make improvements, paying back the capital 
laid out over a long term of years. Some legislation of this sort was 
essential, because under the law of entail an owner has only the 
income of an estate for his life. He has no command of capital 
arising from the estate with which to improve his property, or to 
make alterations which novel modes of agriculture may necessitate. 
The Improvement of Land Act was a good sedative for existing 
disease, but in reality it aggravated agricultural distress by en- 
couraging landowners to pile up debt which under the Act would 
not be wholly paid off until twenty-five years had passed. Money 
raised in such a way is easily and in many cases injudiciously spent, 
although no outlay is made unless a Government Inspector sanctions 
the expenditure and approves the work when completed. He insists 
on the work being of an exceedingly permanent, and consequently of 
an expensive, character. Are these judicious baits to hold out to the 
English landowner? Is it advisable to tempt him to mortgage his 
property, even assuming that the debt will be paid off in a given 
number of years? If he is encouraged to do so, is it well that he 
should be forced to erect buildings that are not easily converted if 
modes of farming change, and are a great loss on account of their 
originally expensive character if they become unserviceable? The 
system of borrowing money repayable over a term of years has one 
great disadvantage. Mortgages so raised are generally sold to 
banks, and, although the value of money may fluctuate very much 
in twenty-five years, improvement charges are immutable. The rate 
of interest during the last few years has diminished, and the value 
of the produce of the land has decreased in like ratio, but the sink- 
ing fund and interest of encumbrances, such as I mention, remain at 
the same rate at which they were originally incurred. This argu- 
ment applies equally to such measures as land purchase Acts, and 
for this reason I do not think enactments of this description ought 
to be encouraged by the State. 

A bank that lends money on an improvement loan and gets 4} 
per cent. for the sinking fund will have received 44/. 10s. at the end 
of twenty-five years for each 1l. of sinking fund; if the bank can 
only get 2} per cent. it will receive only 341. 7s.; or, to put it in 
another way, a sinking fund of 1,000/. at 4} per cent. amounts in 
twenty-five years to 44,5651., at 24 per cent. to 34,1581. 

At the present time trustees of estates not overburdened with 
debt can raise money at 3} per cent., and in some cases at even 3 
per cent., therefore we must assume if they advanced money so 
raised they could invest any sinking fund at the same rate. If, 
therefore, a landowner borrows money from the Lands Improvement 
Company, he, in twenty-five years, pays back 46/. more in every 
hundred than he would have done if the trustees had advanced it. 
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Trustees are not allowed by law to raise money for improve- 
ments, and advance it to the tenant for life, even if he agrees to 
pay back the sum expended by annual instalments. If he requires 
money for permanent improvements he is forced to raise it through 
the Lands Improvement Company, who fix what the rate he pays 
shall be. 

To show what the present rate is, let us assume the case of a life- 
tenant of an entailed estate who wishes to make some permanent 
improvement. He raises a loan from the Lands Improvement Com- 
pany of 100/., he has to pay 6/. 12s, 4d. for twenty-five years, plus 
10 per cent. commission ; which amounts to 71. 58, 64d. annually 
for the 100/. spent on the actual work done. Supposing the trustees 
of his estate can raise money on mortgage at 3/. 10s. per cent., it is 
necessary to deduct that sum from the 7/. 5s. 6d. to ascertain what 
he pays annually as sinking fund. It would in this case be 31. 15s., 
which, re-invested at 34 per cent., would amount to 147/. 9s. in 
twenty-five years, at 4 per cent. to 156/., at 44 per cent. to 1661., 
and at 5 per cent. to 178/., to pay back the capital sum of 100. 
actually spent on improvements. If the rate of interest fell and 
money could be borrowed on landed property at a lower rate, the 
estate would gain in the same ratio, because, instead of 3/. 10s. 
being paid as interest, there would be less required for that purpose, 
and a proportionately larger amount added to the sinking fund 
annually. 

Such an eventuality is quite possible, and even probable, in cases 
of really unquestionable security. As, under the Improvement of 
Land Act, loans for improvement take precedence of all debts, I 
should imagine money could even now be raised at 3 per cent. 
Mortgagees have continually of late years been paying less for bor- 
rowed money, the State has reduced the interest of her consols, 
railway companies of their debentures, and individuals of their private 
debts, and yet sinking fund payments of necessity remain the same. 
I would not suggest that the Lands Improvement Company are to 
blame if they do not lower the rate of their loans; even if they did 
it would not affect those already contracted for. The directors of 
the Lands Improvement Company distinctly state they wish it to be 
understood that the Company’s business is of a strictly financial cha- 
racter. They are the middle-man authorised by the State between 
the life-tenant and the banker, who also has to take his risk in the 
fluctuations of the value of money. They have both got their ex- 
penses to which the tenants for life of land are forced to subscribe, 
and the banks pay large dividends partly at the expense of the 
landed interest. Since the Act was passed a sum of about 16,000,000/. 
has been raised for improvements; according to my calculation, life- 
tenants, who have been forced to pay this sum, have paid back in 
sinking fund, without including the interest of the money raised, 
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about 23,500,000/., or 7,500,000/. more than they need have done if 
they had been allowed to raise the money through their trustees, 
paying it back by annual instalments. 

Government advanced money to the landowners at a low rate of 
interest when the Act first became law, but I assume, for the sake of 
argument, that the landowner has always been obliged to pay 
61. 12s. 4d. per annum for twenty-five years for every 100/. borrowed 
under the Act. 

Lord Cairns’s Settled Estates Act, it may be urged, has to a great 
extent obviated the necessity of applying for loans under the Improve- 
ment of Land Act; but there is seldom trust money available to be 
spent under that Act, and when there does not happen to be any, the 
work required must be done by a loan from the Lands Improvement 
Company, unless the life-tenant is willing and able to do it out of his 
income. As in most land legislation, more consideration has been 
given to the embarrassed life-tenant than to the life-tenant who has 
endeavoured to consolidate his property, because the Improvement of 
Land Act has been of more benefit to the mortgagor paying a high 
rate of interest for the debt on his property than to the more careful 
or more fortunate man paying a low one. The former pays for loans 
from the Lands Improvement Company a rate no higher than he or 
his trustees would be forced to pay, but the latter is compelled to 
borrow money at a higher rate than necessary. 

Anyone not acquainted with the working of an entailed estate 
might think it unnecessary to legislate for those who are in no 
pecuniary difficulties, but we want to attract the application of capital 
to the land ; and life-tenants, even if they are affluent, often object to 
spend their incomes on permanent improvements ; they are, there- 
fore, forced to raise loans, if they wish to carry out the required 
work, and the mere fact of being obliged to borrow at a comparatively 
high rate of interest often prevents the application of capital by life- 
tenants. In days gone by, before the innovation of railway and 
limited liability companies, owners of land, who were then owners of 
the land in fee simple, had no opportunity of investing their surplus 
capital, or of spending it in the various ways which the present day 
uffords ; they were, therefore, in the habit of .re-investing it in their 
property, and cutting off suitable slices of land for their younger 
children. 

The land has gradually got tied up in large blocks, and the tenant 
for life, however rich he may be, if he wishes to make an adequate 
provision for his younger children, is forced to take surplus income 
and invest it in other securities, because, if spent on the estate, it 
would prevent him doing what his natural instinct prompts. He 
makes his improvements, therefore, with money raised from the Lands 
Improvement Company, and the interest and sinking fund of such 
loans remain unchanged for twenty-five years. If his trustees raised 
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the money required, they might lower the rate of interest paid for 
the loan at any date if they saw an opportunity of doing so. 

Men are influenced in various ways when dealing with properties 
that do not actually belong to them, but over which they have almost 
absolute control for good or for evil during a given number of years. 
If a life-tenant hates his successor, he will not make necessary repairs, 
much less will he lay out money in improvements. He wishes to get 
as large an income as possible out of the property during his life, 
and he thus injures his estate and all the people who live on it. 

Very possibly a life-tenant will inveigh against the law of entail 
from the time he becomes possessed of the estate which has been left 
in his charge, and will chafe at the restrictions that have prevented 
him from making the best use of it. He will, however, as he ap- 
proaches the end of his allotted time, tie up the land again in the 
same bonds, against which he has struggled all his life, partly moved 
to do so because as he gets older he dislikes any change, but chiefly 
because he hates to think that his successor will have more freedom 
than has been granted to himself during his term of possession, 

The different ages of man have hindered land legislation. The 
young landed proprietor does not care what happens if he is provided 
with money to gratify his wants; the aged proprietor is weary of 
contending, and only asks for peace and rest ; the middle-aged owner 
in many cases does not find the weight of entail absolutely a distress- 
ful burden to bear, and makes loans, quite regardless of the future. 
In all these three cases the interested parties look at the question 
from a personal and not from a national standpoint. Ido not suppose 
that any change will give us a system of land tenure perfect and 
suitable for all times, but I think that if there was less restriction on 
the actions of the proprietors of the soil, the congestion that at pre- 
sent exists might be relieved. 

The late Prime Minister said, with reference to agricultural de- 
pression : ‘If it were possible to insure a large application of capital to 
the land, many of the effects of depression might be averted.’ Any 
suggestions I make are with the object of saving landowners’ annual 
expenditure, some of which would no doubt find its way to the land. 
Life-tenants, who have personal debts due to banks covered by in- 
surance, for which they have to pay 5 per cent., and which they might 
get through their trustees for 3}, cannot be satisfied when they realise 
that they are paying 1} per cent. more than they would do if they 
had absolute control over their property, or if trustees had much more 
liberty than at present. Most life-tenants have debts covered by 
insurance, this being in many cases absolutely the only security on 
which they can raise money. Banks or insurance companies advance 
the sum required, and charge 5 per cent. for it. Surely if trustees 
have money available, or can raise it at 34 per cent., it is ridiculous 
to make a life-tenant pay 5 per cent. If the security is good enough 
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for insurance companies and banks, it is equally good for the trustees 
of an estate, the life-tenant of which requires the money. Suppose 
the case of a man who is life-tenant of a large estate bringing in a 
rental of 20,0001. a year : his daughter marries, and he wishes to give 
her 20,0001. ; he insures his life for that amount, and borrows the sum. 
He pays 1,000/. a year interest, when he might get it through the 
trustees for 700/., and in twenty-five years he has paid 11,685/. more 
than he need have done, because the 300/. saved annually and in- 
vested at 34 per cent. would bring in that sum. 

There are many cases of life-tenants who are paying sums much 
larger than I mention, and who have paid them for a much longer 
period of time. This has by degrees involved them and their estates 
in financial ruin, and their tenants have suffered with them. 

The distress occasioned has permeated all through the various 
strata of the population interested in agriculture. If landowners 
could be relieved it would benefit tenants, and if farmers were in 
better circumstances labourers could agitate for higher wages. The 
owners of land, and agriculturists generally, must realise that they 
will get no help outside, and that they must find some means of 
relieving themselves without resorting to the pockets of others. Let 
the labourer who has the vote believe that if the landowner were 
allowed more elasticity in dealing with his affairs there would be less 
distress, he would soon try the experiment of giving him a freer 
hand, and encouraging him to invest money in the land. 

Trust money at the present time invested in securities brings in 
hardly 24 per cent. net, and trust money invested in land twenty 
years ago yields less, Payments which from long course of time 
and custom have become almost legal obligations are with difficulty 
met. Mr. Joseph Arch, in a recent article, says he does not 
regret the blight that has fallen on agriculture if it can only 
make a root and branch affair of the fungus growth of feudalism 
and class privilege. The only class privilege landowners possess in 
England at the present time is that which has always been accorded 
since the beginning of the world by those who have little to those 
who have rather more of this world’s goods. Of feudalism, Dr. 
Johnson said :— 

Laws are formed by the manners and exigencies of particular times, and it is 
but accidental that they last longer than their causes; the limitation of feudal 
succession to the male arose from the obligation of the tenant to attend his chief 
in war. As times and opinions are always changing, I know not whether it be 
not usurpation to prescribe rules to posterity, by presuming to judge of what we 
cannot know ; and I know not whether I fully approve either your design or your 
father’s, to limit that succession which descended to you unlimited. If we are to 
leave sartum tectum ' to posterity, what we have without any merit of our own 


received from our ancestors, should not choice and free-will be kept unviolated ? 
Is land to be treated with more reverence than liberty ? 


1 The technical term in Roman Law for a building in good repair. 
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Fungus is poisonous from the commencement of its growth; the 
limitation of feudal succession, or, as we call it now, the law of 
settlement, was, on the contrary, eminently suited to the feudal 
times, and was even an absolute necessity. Nothing, however, 
compels a man now to tie up his property. 

If anyone does so, it is his voluntary action and pride is his only 
incentive. The law permits property in securities to be tied up in 
trust, and there are people who urge that real estate must be treated 
in the same way; but in the latter case the majority of our popula- 
tion live on trust property, and our most important industry is 
dependent on the action of those who control it; the Government, 
therefore, ought to take care that none should suffer by the hand 
of a dead man, who cannot realise the needs of a succeeding gene- 
ration. 

The Settled Estates Act has given the tenant for life power to 
sell and to invest the money in securities. It would be reasonable to 
suppose that a tenant for life is in the same position as a man who 
inherits trust property in securities, but, partly in consequence of 
restrictions placed upon the actions of landowners for generations, 
and partly from the difficulty of disposing of land, investors prefer 
to place their money in shares that can easily be realised. Land 
has been, consequently, in most cases, unsaleable, and the Settled 
Estates Act has thus far been inoperative to any great extent. 

Those owners who have been able to sell under the Act have 
derived great benefit from its provisions; and the distribution of 
land has been an advantage to the nation. Before that Act, to 
quote from the Unseen Foundations of Society, ‘land was suffering 
from bad laws, or bad customs, which are often more powerful 
than bad laws, and they strike at the true wages fund of the 
country.’ Such laws prevented a life-tenant parting with a rood of 
land, whatever price he was offered for it, and prohibited him making 
any improvements, except by loans, unless he had surplus income 
which he was willing to lay out on property that did not belong to 
him. Mr. Gladstone says of such loans: ‘To mortgages for im- 
provements I am not very favourable. The whole thing is insidious ; 
it is like a foe who develops his real aspect when he gets inside the 
house.’ As, however, the law of trust is recognised as a national 
custom, borrowing on the security of the land is inevitable. In the 
present condition of agriculture it might be advisable to relax, if 
possible, the restrictions placed on life-tenants, and enable them, on 
getting permission from the court, to oblige trustees to advance 
money for permanent improvements, even if they were forced to 
borrow it. It is a choice of evils, but would be preferable to dealing 
with a financial middleman. Trustees might also be authorised to 
take over the personal debts of a life-tenant, to raise money at the 
lowest rate of interest to pay them off on condition that the life- 
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tenant covered them by insurance. If the security of all insurance 
companies is not considered good, the country should have insurance 
companies specially designated for such transactions, who comply 
with certain regulations as to the investment of their capital. If 
life-tenancy is a recognised custom, life-tenants ought to have the 
opportunity of borrowing money at a reasonable rate of interest. 
This question is one so inextricably woven up with sentiment and 
tradition, that it is essential to consider them as factors in dealing 
with it. Landowners would be more likely to apply capital, if they 
had the opportunity, to the land they and their family have been 
associated with for centuries than others who bought it as an invest- 
ment for money ; and for this reason it would be apparently advisable, 
if possible, without endangering the interest of the taxpayer or the 
successors in tail, to relieve the present owners in lieu of setting up 
others in their place. ; 

Many remedies have been suggested to alleviate the present dis- 
tress. Lord Winchilsea has made an earnest endeavour to enlist all 
the agricultural intelligence by inviting landowner, tenant, and 
labourer to unite against the common foe. They would despoil the 
Church of her tithe; they would reduce the dividends of railway 
companies by lowering rates; they would make the consumer pay 
more for his daily bread; and they would ask to be relieved of rates 
and land tax—in other words, they would throw down the gauntlet 
to every non-agriculturist in the United Kingdom. 

If the National Agricultural Union can induce agriculturists to 
moderate their views, and to make one demand at a time, it might 
assist them to get some consideration from the general public, but 
for the moment no one can do anything for them. If the farmer is 
in pecuniary difficulties, no one will or can help him but the owner 
of the land he hires ; if the owner cannot assist him, owing to pecu- 
niary embarrassment, then the cultivator’s only chance is to grind 
down the labourer, and thus make both ends meet by paying lower 
wages. 

When the employer of labour in any industry is affluent, those 
working under him are generally contented and happy; if not, they 
strike to improve their position. How can the agricultural labourer 
be expected to strike for higher wages if he sees that the estate on 
which he is living is out of repair, and that the owner is bound down 
by the iron hand of mortgage. He gives himself up to the inevitable, 
because he knows that he cannot reduce production by working short 
time, nor force his employer to give a fair share of net profit when 
there is little, if any, profit. It is difficult to imagine that an Eng- 
lish landowner, if a free man, would not willingly do anything to 
ameliorate the condition of the agricultural labourer; but land- 
owners, who are mostly life-tenants, are not free—-they are tied 
down by the red-tapism of trust which meets them at every turn, 
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giving a blow to any little scheme they may have hatched for the 
benefit of those living on their land. The origin of trust was to pro- 
tect property from being squandered by spendthrifts; it has, how- 
ever, become a bar in the way of those who wish to improve their 
property ; they cannot pass without paying a toll to the financiers 
and lawyers, who virtually control their actions. 

Reformers who want to aid the labourer must first free the 
landowner from restraint. They rail at the landlord, who is merely 
a puppet, drawing a salary during his life out of an estate which in 
no sense belongs to him. He naturally, in most instances, takes as 
much as he can. If not, it is because he wishes to be popular, 
or has been brought up with a stern sense of duty to his neigh- 
bour. 

The English life-tenant, though not so bad as the enthusiastic 
advocates of reform would wish the outside world to imagine, is in 
no way different from the rest of his species. Pride is his ruling 
passion, and he would starve sooner than tamper with the law of 
primogeniture. He may therefore adopt a plan to enable trustees 
to make loans for improvements, or to empower them to raise money 
on the security of the estate and advance it to life-tenants if fully 
covered by insurance. Such a scheme would postpone what he con- 
siders the evil day, when absolute ownership of land or the Napoleonic 
law is enrolled in the statute-book of the country. 

Legislation ought, if possible, to give the life-tenant who is 
public-spirited, enterprising, and unselfish, every opportunity to 
apply capital to the development of the land, instead of, as it has 
done in the past, only protecting property from the squandering 
propensities of a succeeding generation. 


VERNON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A NATURALISTS VIEW OF THE FUR- 
SEAL QUESTION 


THERE can be no doubt that among the more highly organised animals 
of the present day species are rapidly decreasing in number. Where 
are our quaggas, our white rhinoceroses, our sea-cows, our dodos, and 
our great-auks? Gone, gone for ever, never to be seen again in life 
by us or by our descendants, and known only by miserable stuffed 
specimens and dry bones in our museums. The bisons, both of 
Europe and North America, will shortly share the same fate. The 
passenger-pigeon, formerly met with in millions in the forests of 
Western America, is now an extremely rare bird; and the Carolina 
parakeet, once spread all over the Southern States, is at present to 
be found only in a few isolated swamps. Even the giraffe, familiar 
to visitors to our Zoological Gardens for the past fifty years, can no 
longer be obtained for love or money; and unless Mr. Rhodes can 
‘square the Mahdi’ (as he has promised to do) it seems that the children 
of the present generation will never know what a living giraffe is like. 
Gloomy thoughts attack even the most cheerful naturalist as he 
ponders over these things, and thinks of the coming time when there 
will be no mammals left upon the earth but rats and rabbits, and no 
birds to speak of except the domestic fowl and the all-pervading 
sparrow. Such being the case, it is obvious that when a controversy 
arises which involves the existence of a species of animal, the 
naturalist is sure to support the view that the continued existence of 
that animal is the most important part of the question. It matters 
little to mankind whether one nation or another shall gain a diplo- 
matic victory. It matters much that an animal, especially if it be 
of economic importance, should not be wiped out of the category of 
living beings. 

Let us, therefore, consider shortly the history of the fur-seal of 
the Northern Pacific, which is now engaging the attention of the 
seven arbitrators at Paris, and see whether the British or American 
proposals on this subject are more likely to conduce to the preserva- 
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tion of this most useful animal. The excellent monograph of Mr. 
Henry W. Elliott and the writings of many other observers, not to 
speak of the eight Blue-books lately presented to Parliament, con- 
tain a mass of information upon the fur-seal and its habits such 
as has been rarely, if ever, got together on a similar subject. It 
is difficult to compress so much interesting matter into a few para- 
graphs. 

The seals, walruses, and sea-lions constitute a very distinct group 
of the order Carnivora of naturalists, distinguished from the terres- 
trial carnivores mainly by the structure of their limbs, which are 
modified for use in the water, though there are also slight differences 
in their dentition. The animals of this group are all essentially 
aquatic: they spend the greater part of their life in the water, 
swimming and diving with great facility, and feeding mainly on 
fishes and other marine animals. On land they progress with diffi- 
culty, but they appear always to come ashore for the purpose of 
breeding and bringing forth their young. Putting aside the walrus, 
which represents by itself one of the three principal families into 
which the ‘ pinnipeds,’ or ‘ fin-footed carnivores,’ are usually divided, 
there remain two very distinct groups, which are often both spoken 
of as ‘seals.’ These are, first, the true seals, distinguished by 
having no external ears, and by their hind limbs being serviceable 
for progression in the water only; and the eared seals (also called 
sea-lions and sea-bears), which have small external ears, and use 
their limbs also for locomotion on land. The general form and 
external appearance of the latter group are now well known to the 
public from the recent introduction of sea-lions into the zoological 
gardens of Europe. A specimen of the Patagonian sea-lion was first 
obtained by the Zoological Society of London in 1866. Since that 
date numerous specimens of the Californian sea-lion have been 
brought from the western coast of America, and nearly all the princi- 
pal zoological gardens of Europe have been supplied with specimens 
of these most interesting animals. 

It is to the same genus of aquatic carnivorous mammals, but not 
to either of the species above mentioned, that the Alaskan fur-seal, 
the subject of the present great international controversy, belongs. 
The genus has been well named Otaria, from its external ears, and 
comprehends some nine or ten different species, which are distributed 
over various parts of the Pacific and Antarctic Oceans, but do not 
extend into the Atlantic. Some of these eared seals are what are 
called ‘ hair-seals,’ being covered with the stiff close hairs common to 
all the members of the family ; others, which the hunters and traders 
call ‘ fur-seals,’ in addition to their hairy covering, possess an exceed- 
ingly fine and dense under-fur. The skins of the members of this 
second group (the fur-seals), when properly dressed and deprived of 
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the longer hairs, supply the well-known ‘seal-skins’ of commerce, so 
much valued for ladies’ ‘ seal-skin jackets.’ 

In former days South Africa, Australia, and South America all 
supplied seal-skins for the market, derived either from the shores of 
the continents themselves, or from the adjoining islands, to which 
the fur-seals resorted for the purpose of breeding and bringing up 
their young. But the Antarctic fur-seal trade is now practically 
extinct, owing to the indiscriminate slaughter of these animals, which 
commenced at the end of the last. century, and was continued until 
the reduction in their numbers rendered the trade altogether unpro- 
fitable. In a single year it is said that three hundred thousand seal- 
skins were taken from the South Shetland Islands, and upwards of 
three millions are stated to have been carried off from the Island of 
Mas-a-fuero, near Juan Fernandez, in the short space of seven years. 
In fact, the breeding-places, or ‘ rookeries,’ as they are called, of the 
fur-seals in the Antarctic Seas have been entirely destroyed. The 
myriads of seals which formerly resorted to them have been either 
entirely swept away, or reduced to a few individuals, ‘ which seek the 
land in scattered bands, and rush to the sea on the approach of man.’ 
There can be little question, we see, of the fate that will overtake 
these defenceless animals in other parts of the world unless effective 
regulations are instituted for their protection. 

Although, therefore, a few lots of seal-skins may still be received 
from the South Seas, the fur-seal of the North Pacific (Otaria 
wrsina) is, in fact, the only source of the present supply of ‘ fur- 
seal skins’ that can be relied upon. At the present epoch only two 
remaining breeding-places of this animal exist. These are the 
Pribilof Islands in Behring’s Sea, within the territory of Alaska (ceded 
by Russia to the United States in 1867), and the Commander Islands 
in the south-west corner of the same sea, which still remain under 
Russian jurisdiction. Two great herds of fur-seals resort to these 
islands respectively during the summer months for the purpose of 
breeding and rearing their young. After this is over the seals of the 
Pribilof group migrate south to the coast of California, whilst those 
of the Commander Islands pass along the line of the Kurile Islands 
to the shores of Japan, to spend the winter in more hospitable climes. 
It will be thus evident that the four nations of America, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Japan are those which are mostly interested in the Fur 
Seal question. 

The Alaskan seal-herd being at the present moment the. subject 
of special interest, I will shortly describe the extraordinary habits of 
these animals, which have been carefully studied of late years. The 
breeding-places, or ‘ rookeries,’ situated on the two bare islands, St. 
Paul and St. George, of the Pribilof group, having been vacant all 
the winter, are first occupied by the adult male seals or ‘ bulls,’ from 
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five or six to twenty years of age, and weighing from 400 to 700 
pounds, which arrive in the latter part of April or during the first few 
days of May, the time being partly dependent on the melting of the 
ice round theislands. Each bull takes up a special position on a rock 
or other eminence, as near as possible to the water, and fights many 
sanguinary battles with his rivals for the most advantageous post. 
Towards the end of May the cows begin to appear in the adjacent 
waters, and continue to arrive during the following month and the 
first half of July. The one object of the bulls, like that of certain 
Eastern potentates, is to have as many wives as possible. The average 
number of cows obtained by each bull is from fifteen to twenty-five, 
or even more, and in some cases it is said that as many as forty cows 
have been seen gathered together in one harem. Severe conflicts are 
constantly taking place amongst the bulls for the possession of the 
cows, and grievous wounds are inflicted. 
Mr. Elliott describes these battles as follows :— 


The fighting between the old males for the cows is mostly—or, rather, entirely 
—done with the mouth. The opponents seize one another with their teeth, and 
then, clenching their jaws, nothing but the sheer strength of the one and the other 
tugging to escape can shake them loose, and that effort invariably leaves an ugly 
wound, the sharp canines tearing out deep gutters in the skin and furrows in the 
blubber, or shredding the flippers into ribbon-strips. 

The bulls usually approach each other with comically averted heads, just as 
though they were ashamed of the rumpus which they are determined to precipi- 
tate. When they get near enough to reach one another they enter upon the 
repetition of many feints or passes before either one or the other takes the initiative 
by gripping. The heads are darted out and back as quick as a flash; their hoarse 
roaring and shrill piping whistle never cease, while their fat bodies writhe and 
swell with exertion and rage ; furious lights gleam in their eyes; their hair flies 
off into the air, and their blood streams down. All this combined makes a picture 
so fierce and so strange that, from its unexpected position and its novelty, this is 
one of the most extraordinary brutal contests man can witness. 


As, moreover, besides continually fighting, the bull never leaves 
his station during the three months of the breeding season, or takes 
any food whatever during that period, it may be imagined that he 
has rather a bad time of it, and departs from the island lean and 
miserable after his long fast. But next year, after his migration to 
the south, where abundance of food is found, he returns to his 
station thickly enveloped in blubber and as strong and vigorous as 
ever. 

The female fur-seal, which is only about one-fifth of the size of 
the adult male, brings forth her single young one shortly after 
landing on the rookery, where she is jealously guarded by the bull to 
whom she belongs. After a few days’ nursing she goes off to seek 
food, leaving her pup on the rookery, and, according to the testimony 
of experienced observers, often wanders a long distance in search of 
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sustenance. It is said that nursing females have been taken as much 
as a hundred miles and over from the breeding islands. The pups, 
as has been already stated, are born on the breeding-grounds in the 
months of June and July, and for the first six or eight weeks of 
their life do not enter the water. After this period they gather 
together in groups called ‘pods,’ and work their way gradually 
down to the beach, where they learn to swim, and pass an 
amphibious life until their departure south, about the middle of 
November. 

The ways of the adult males, females, and young have now been 
shortly described, but there remains a fourth and most important 
class to be spoken of. This is that of the ‘ bachelors ’or non-breeding 
male seals, ranging in age from one to six years, after which they 
pass into the class of ‘ bulls.’ The bachelors arrive at their home in 
the Pribilof Islands soon after the adult bulls, and endeavour to land 
upon the rookeries, but are always driven off by the old males, and 
are obliged to establish themselves in separate communities. Here 
they pass their time sleeping, wandering about, and making 
occasional trips into the sea, never missing to pay their attentions to 
a stray female, if an opportunity affords itself. It is this phenomenon 
of the entire separation of the younger males from the breeding bulls 
that gives the much-desired occasion for obtaining the pelts of the 
fur-seal without seriously interfering with the breeding herd. 
During the ‘ killing season,’ as it is called, which lasts about four 
months in the year, a certain number of bachelor seals are driven 
every day away from the rookery a short distance inland, to grounds 
specially set apart for the'purpose. Here the ‘killable’ seals are 
carefully selected, those of three and four years of age being preferred, 
as having the best fur, while the remainder are allowed to return into 
the water and to rejoin their companions in the rookery. In this 
manner, since 1870, when the Pribilof Islands were first leased by the 
United States Government to the Alaska Commercial Company, one 
hundred thousand seal-skins were taken annually during the months 
of June, July, September and October, up to 1890, when the quantity 
was reduced on account of the falling off in the numbers of the herd. 
That this reduction of numbers was an undoubted fact is admitted 
by both the British and American Commissioners in their joint re- 
port. It is likewise admitted by both parties that the diminution 
was the result of ‘excessive killing by man,’ but, as will be presently 
seen, the Commissioners of the respective governments are quite at 
variance as to what sort of ‘ killing by man’ has caused the diminu- 
tion. 

When the breeding season is entirely over, and the pups are 
grown up and able to swim, the whole herd leaves the Pribilof Islands. 
The bulls after entering the ocean remain in the waters south of the 
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Aleutian Islands, but the remainder of the herd—cows, bachelors, 
and pups—pass on eastward and appear off the coast of California about 
the close of the year. Thence they turn northwards along the coast 
of British Columbia in a long irregular body, returning to their 
breeding quarters, through the eastern openings of the Aleutian 
Islands, in the following May and June. It is during their progress 
northwards along the coast that what the American Commissioners 
term ‘the pelagic sealing ’—which in their opinion has caused such 
havoc in the numbers of the fur-seals—takes place. From a remote 
epoch the native Indians along the coast have been accustomed to 
spear a few seals from their canoes, and thus to procure a certain 
number of skins for the market. Of late years, however, American 
and Canadian schooners have taken up the same trade, using vessels 
with crews of from twenty to twenty-five men, and provided with 
small boats for hunting. Formerly these vessels were manned almost 
exclusively by Indian crews, who adhered to the use of the spear. Of 
late years, however, since the trade has become more profitable and 
attained larger dimensions, the spear has been superseded by fire- 
arms. It is of course very difficult to ascertain the exact number 
of seals obtained by the ‘pelagic sealers’; but, according to the 
American Commissioners, the number has been gradually advancing 
during the past ten years, so that in 1891 it amounted to at least 
sixty thousand. The vice of ‘ pelagic’ sealing does not, however, 
depend only upon the numbers captured. If there were no other 
reasons to the contrary, it would be quite as fair that the ‘ pelagic’ 
sealers should catch sixty thousand seals in the open Pacific, as that 
the American officials should slaughter the same number in the 
Pribilof Islands. But in the former case there is, of course, no possi- 
bility of making a selection of age or sex. The ‘pelagic’ hunter 
kills every seal he can come across, whether male, female, or young. 
According to the American Commissioners, ‘ at least eighty per cent. 
of the seals thus taken are females.’ Worse than this, according 
to the same authorities, they are principally females heavy with 
young. Thus for every seal of this kind taken two lives are sacri- 
ficed. Moreover, as the seal, if shot dead, sinks quickly below 
the surface, many of the bodies are altogether lost, and another 
considerable element of wastefulness is thus attached to ‘ pelagic’ 
sealing. 

Now, let me ask, what owner of a deer forest in Scotland would 
consent to his hinds being killed, especially during the breeding 
season? Is it not likewise on a grouse moor absolutely forbidden to 
shoot grey hens at any time? In these, and in numerous other 
instances which might be mentioned, the sanctity of female life is 
universally recognised. On the other hand, the fur-seal being poly- 
gamous, males may be killed to a large extent without fear of injury 
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to the herd, for, although nearly equal numbers of both sexes appear 
to be born, one adult male is sufficient for twenty or thirty females, 
But the selection of males from females, and especially of males of 
the age required to make the best skins, can only be effected on land, 
where the assembling together of the younger male fur-seals on 
particular spots presents the necessary opportunity. I think, there- 
fore, that if the fur-seal is to be preserved for the use of posterity, 
every true naturalist will agree with the American Commissioners 
that ‘ pelagic’ sealing ought to be altogether suppressed—in the first 
place because it necessarily involves the destruction of female life ; 
and in the second place because of its wastefulness through the 
frequent failure to recover seals shot at sea. It may be very true, 
and probably is, as contended by the English Commissioners, that 
the Americans, of late years, have worked their seals rather hard, and 
have unduly reduced the number of males. But this is a matter for 
the Americans themselves to regulate, and, looking to the great value 
of the fur-sealeries, they will no doubt reduce the quantity of skins 
taken, if necessary. It is hardly likely that they will ‘ kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs.’ 

But in order to attain this desirable object our American friends 
will have to come to terms with other nations. Without going into 
the diplomatic question of what rights passed to the United States 
by the cession of Alaska, I have sufficient confidence in the common 
sense of the arbitrators now sitting at Paris to believe that they will 
never give in to the argument that Behring’s Sea is a mare clausum, 
and that America, by the cession of Alaska, has acquired the right to 
keep all other nations out of it. This is a position that can hardly 
be maintained in the face of the British evidence to the contrary. 
The absolute prohibition of ‘ pelagic’ sealing which is demanded by 
the Americans, and which ought to be carried out in order to ensure 
the continued existence of the fur-seals, can only be obtained by 
mutual arrangement among the parties interested. The fur-seal of 
Alaska (practically now the only remaining member of the group of 
fur-seals) should be declared to be, to all intents and purposes, a 
domestic animal, and its capture absolutely prohibited except in its 
home on the Pribilof Islands. Looking to the great value of the 
privilege thus obtained, America might well consent to pay to Great 
Britain and her colonists some compensation for the loss of the right 
of ‘ pelagic ’ sealing ; the amount of this compensation would be fairly 
based upon the number of fur-seals annually killed on the Pribiloff 
Islands. The ‘royalty’ thus levied would no doubt increase the price 
of seal-skin jackets. But seal-skin jackets are not a necessary luxury, 
and an additional pound added to their cost would not be of 
material consequence to the ladies who wear them. As a naturalist, 
therefore, I think that the fur-seal should be considered in the light 
of a domestic animal, and that all ‘ pelagic sealing ’ should be stopped, 
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while the owners of the sealeries should at the same time pay to the 
other nations interested a reasonable compensation for the valuable 
privileges thus obtained. 


P. L. ScuaTer. 


P.S.—Since this article was written I have been able to consult 
the ‘Appendix’ to the ‘United States Case’ on the Behring’s Sea 
Arbitration Question, which for some reason has not been reprinted 
in the series of blue-books presented to Parliament, although it con- 
tains the documents and evidence on which the ‘Case’ is based. I 
find, with great satisfaction that some of the most distinguished 
zoologists of Europe who have been consulted on the subject (M. A. 
Milne-Edwards of Paris, Dr. G. Hartlaub of Bremen, Dr. R. Collett 
of Christiania, Professor Lilljeborg of Stockholm, Dr. A. T. von 
Middendorf of Dorpat, Count T. Salvadori of Turin, and Dr. Giglioli 
of Florence) agree nearly with me in the views put forward in this 
paper.—P. L. 8. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CRAVING FOR FICTION 


Ir is not altogether easy to examine the psychical and mental 
forces which prevail to give fiction the immense preference it possesses 
over other forms of literature, and to estimate its effect on social and 
intellectual growth, without seeming to assume the superior airs 
of a lecturer to a Young Men’s Christian Association. But, in truth, 
the subject is so remarkable in some of its features as to deserve 
philosophic consideration of the origin and results of the appetite for 


romance. 

Hedonism, then—the doctrine of Aristippus, which sets pleasure 
as the right aim of existence—seems to be the spirit ruling the 
readers of books: pleasure, that is, not of a grossly material kind, 
for the disciples are often as free from the thrall of the senses as 
from the discipline of strenuous research ; but pleasure quand méme, 


not the less so because directed and controlled by culture and know- 
ledge, for there is no pleasure less liable to pall than reading, no 
pastime more sure to satisfy. 

It is so difficult for us to imagine a world without books that we 
are apt to forget that it is only within the last three or four centuries 
that the materials for reading have come within reach of the majority 
of Europeans. In 1340, when Richard of Bury penned that sentence 
which has since found sympathetic echo in so many minds, there 
were no printed books—no books, that is, in our understanding of the 
term. 


These are masters (he said) who instruct us without chastisement, without 
anger, without fee; if you repair to them they are not asleep; if you would con- 
sult them they do not hide themselves ; if you blunder they complain not; if you 
betray ignorance they laugh not. 


How would good Richard, poring over manuscripts limited in 
number and difficult of access, have esteemed our lot in these days? 
The difficulty now is not to get books, but to decide on a choice from 
the overwhelming multitude that pour from the press. It is hardly 
possible for the most voracious bookworm to devour more than 150 
books in the space of a year; one who achieved that number might 
accomplish about 9,000 in the course of his life. Probably nobody ever 
did so, and it would, after all, be an insignificant fraction of contempo- 
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rary publications, for about 20,000 separate works are annually added 
to the shelves of the British Museum—more than twice as many as 
any man could possibly peruse in a lifetime—amounting in a normal 
life period of seventy years to the prodigious total of 1,400,000 books. 
And this leaves wholly out of account the vastly greater mass of 
journalistic literature which consumes part of everybody's time and 
attention. 

Seeing, then, that almost every reader is not only free to select 
for himself, but actually under obligation to do so, it is not without 
interest to inquire what, in the majority of cases, is the nature of 
that selection, and to trace, if possible, the influence under which 
people make it. 

The returns of every free library prove how enormously the 
demand for fiction preponderates over that for any other kind of 
literature. 

The annual report for 1891 of the committee managing the free 
libraries of Birmingham shows that during the course of that year 
855,096 volumes were asked for and issued. These were divided into 
twelve classes: (1) theology and moral philosophy; (2) history, 
biography, voyages, and travels; (3) law, politics, and commerce; 
(4) arts, sciences, and natural history; (5) poetry and drama; (6) 
magazines and periodicals, those of a special character being classed 
under the subject to which they belong ; (7) prose fiction ; (8) mis- 
cellaneous, including dictionaries and cyclopedias; (9) patents; 
(10) juvenile books ; (11) embossed books for the blind; (12) music. 
Now, of the 855,096 volumes inquired for, no less than 519,595 were 
novels and magazines, leaving 335,501 for the other ten classes of 
literature. 

This is the more remarkable when the composition of the Birming- 
ham libraries is analysed. It might be supposed that fiction is more 
in request because the committee have more of that class on stock 
than of others. But this is not so. Out of a total of 169,230 
volumes on their shelves only 31,996 are classified as prose fiction 
and magazines. It appears then that, although the committee have 
provided fiction and magazines only in the proportion of about one 
to five of other books, literature of that class is in demand in the 
proportion of five to every three of other classes, There is this 
additional fact to be remembered : that whereas many books are only 
required for purposes of reference, novels are read from beginning to 
end. 

Such is the evidence of the public appetite for reading in a com- 
munity like Birmingham, a great industrial centre, where, of course, 
works on technical subjects must be in pretty general demand. But 
the results are still more remarkable if the returns of libraries in 
districts not so exclusively industrial are examined. The table 
showing the number of volumes issued during the same year, 1891, 
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from the lending department of the Battersea free libraries shows 
that out of 178,261 volumes lent no fewer than 146,515 were novels, 
four-fifths of the whole—four novels to every single work in all the 
other classes. 

It would be easy to multiply proofs of the preference shown by 
readers for imaginary narrative over all other kinds of books, but 
it is unnecessary ; one has only to run over the contents of the 
nearest railway bookstall to find assurance that those persons best 
acquainted by experience with the statistics of supply and demand 
are convinced of the futility of providing much else for the recreation 
of travellers. 

Now, there is not the slightest intention of suggesting that all 
this is wrong and deplorable—to sit in ashes and cast dust on our 
beards because a depraved public finds more solace in imaginary love 
stories than in works upon political economy or moral philosophy. 
It would be dishonest in one who has read all Miss Broughton’s 
novels (and hopes to read many more) and only half of Shakespeare’s 
plays, who pounces on all that comes from the pen of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, yet has never penetrated far into Paradise Lost, to hint that 
there is much amiss in the fact revealed by the returns of free 
libraries, that (leaving newspapers out of account) out of every four 
persons engaged in reading at this moment three are reading novels, 
or, at all events, five out of eight. If this contributes to the general 
contentment, be it far from the philanthropist to interfere. If people 
prefer to read of the imaginary acts and conversations, not of an 
immoral tendency, of characters who never had existence, no objection 
need be raised on moral grounds. Dr. John Brown, in a foot note to 
that masterpiece of pathos Rab and his Friends, tells a story of a 
countryman who was asked to explain why his dog looked so grave. 
‘ Oh, sir, he replied, ‘ life is full of sairiousness to him: he can just 
never get enough o’ fechtin’.” Life is ‘ sairious’ enough to every- 
body, and it is not to be regretted if the majority prefer fiction to 
‘fechtin’.’ So let folk have all the mental relaxation that can be 
afforded them: society will be all the brighter and happier for it. 

But there is no harm in speculating why it is that most people 
are entertained by narratives of what never took place rather than by 
history or biography, and whether this remarkable characteristic of 
modern civilisation is really conducive to genuine recreation or, like 
certain indolent habits, interferes with it. 

That a preference for fictitious narrative is contrary to natural 
human instinct is an assumption that may be supported by known 
facts. Man is essentially an inquisitive animal. 























Man’s craving (says Mr. E. Tylor) to know the causes at work in each event he 
witnesses, the reason why each state of things he surveys is such as it is and no 
other, is no product of high civilisation, but a characteristic of his race down to 
the lowest stages. Among rude savages it is already an intellectual appetite 
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whuse satisfaction claims many of the moments not engrossed in war or sport, food 
or sleep. 

It is true that among primitive races this craving has to be put off 
with myths. People of whose origin no authentic record has been 
preserved are fain to invent fables to stand in its place. Thus in 
the eighth and ninth centuries the Scots were puzzled to account for 
their own name. Why, they wondered, should a people known as 
Scots inhabit a country known to them as Alba and to the Romans 
as Caledonia? Presently some learned man invented an eponymous 
legend to the effect that they were descended from a daughter of 
Pharaoh of Egypt, a princess whom, to suit the exigency of the 
ease, he named Scotta. This naive myth was eagerly grasped at, 
believed, and stood in place of history till, quite recently, ethnolo- 
gists produced something more substantial. Even Milton, intel- 
lectually head and shoulders above his generation, could not bring 
himself to cast aside the fabled origin of Britain from Brutus. 


Those old and inborn names of successive kings, never any to have bin real 
persons, or don in their lives at least som part of what so long hath bin remember'd, 
cannot be thought without too strict an incredulity. 


He shrank from the feeling that, if he were to lose hold of the 
tradition, incapable as it was of proof, there would be nothing to 
which thoughts of the origin of his country might attach themselves. 
He preferred to believe what might not be true, rather than be left 
without anything to believe. But can it be doubted that, had he 
possessed the sources of information accessible at this day, a man of 
his mental fibre would not have sought delight in the truth rather 
than the tradition ? 

It would be natural, then, to expect that inasmuch as discovery 
and diligent comparison of records have prevailed to clear away the 
ancient myths which stood our ancestors in stead of history, that 
considering we possess a veritable narrative of much that they 
burned to know, and had to go to their graves without finding out, 
it would be in the study and extension of those subjects that much of 
our reading would be employed. But it is not so. At most, people 
like their history as they do their bread-and-butter—in thin slices. 
Perhaps it is the fault of historians, but there can be no doubt they 
are not in it with the novelists. Many sharp things have been said 
about them. Prosper Mérimée bluntly confessed that he hated all 
history except the anecdotes. Fielding, writing at a time when 
novels commanded only a small fraction of the interest which is 
taken in them now, declared that nothing was true in history except 
the names and dates, whereas in fiction everything was true except 
the names and dates. That is to mean, I suppose, that the master 
of romance is able to impress the imagination with a true picture of 
human character, whereas the historian, cramped by a sense of the 
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necessity of recording actual events, presents his characters as if they 
were automata. He is apt to fit his personages to the incident, 
instead of being able, like the novelist, to invent or mould any 
incident to bring out the points in his characters. It is, in fact, the 
difference between science and art, between photography and painting. 
The object of the historian, as a scientist, is to produce an impres- 
sion, colourless perhaps (for colour is subjective, and every historian 
professes to be impartial), but crammed with as many confirmatory 
details as possible. His intention should be, not to please, but to 
inform, and he aims at the scrupulous fidelity of a photographic 
plate. Every one knows the depressing effect of an exhibition of 
photographs. But the framer of romance enjoys an immeasurable 
advantage over the historian. His canvas is full of glowing tints, 
and just as it is lawful—nay, indispensable—for a landscape painter 
to suppress some details, preserving only those which contribute to 
a brilliant and pleasing impression of the scene, leaving out a tele- 
graph post here and placing a suitable group of figures there, bringing 
into bright relief the space where he desires attention should be con- 
centrated, and spreading convenient gloom over whole tracts of 
canvas, so the skilful novelist knows how to keep his reader’s attention 
by condensing tedious negotiations, skipping uneventful periods, 
enhancing merit, and making infamy more intense. One exclaims, 
‘ How lifelike!’ because vivid contrast of character and brisk action 
constantly bring to mind familiar traits and experience, whereas a 
dispassionate critic would pronounce it unlike real life, for there the 
action is oftener tardy and the motives ambiguous or obscure. 

The result of all this is that, although we are all ready to smile 
at the credence yielded by savages to their myths, few of us are 
unwilling, and none are ashamed, to devote an enormous proportion 
of our time to reading what we don’t believe, and are not intended 
to believe. 

When the Queen of the Fairies persuaded Thomas of Ercildoune 
to mount and ride with her, she brought him to the parting of three 
roads—the stony, thorny track of righteousness, the broad and easy 
way of self-pleasing, and a third path along which she beckoned 
him. 

Oh, see ye not that bonnie road 
That winds about the fernie brae ? 


That is the road to fair Elfland, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae. 


That is the road down which so many of us wander under the 
enchanter’s spell, whereas it may be we should find surer enjoyment 
in bending our steps elsewhere. 

Bat it may be said that we are no longer inquisitive, like our 
forefathers, on the subject of history, because the broad facts of it 
have been drubbed into most of us at school. Everything has been 
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explained ; our curiosity is stimulated by no enigmas in that field ; we 
need not invent myths, neither need we trouble ourselves to know 
what everybody knows or can know if he likes. 

But how about the secrets of natural science, many of which are 
secrets no longer? and why are we so different in regard to them 
from men in a less advanced state of society ? 

Take as an example that topic which, in our climate, crops up 
more incessantly in conversation than any other—the weather. In 
Eastern lands a man, meeting his friend of a morning, observes that 
‘God is great,’ a proposition which, in that old-fashioned society, no 
one is disposed to dispute. But among ourselves it is ‘It’s a fine 
day,’ or ‘ Cold this morning,’ that comes most readily to the lips ; yet 
few people concern themselves with speculating why it is fine, or cold, 
or wet, or dry, or realise how immensely the daily interest of life is 
contributed to by observation of natural phenomena and acquaint- 
ance with their cause. It was otherwise in primitive times: all 
over the habitable globe men used to, and in some places do still, 
invent elaborate theories to account for fine weather and for foul ; 
baffled in the endeavour to do so by natural causes, they imagined 
rain gods, sun gods, thunder gods, frost gods, supplicated them and 
propitiated them with costly or bloody sacrifices. But now that 
science has unravelled a great part of the mystery the majority of 
men are wholly indifferent to the cause of weather. Lord Rosebery 
dwelt not long ago on the amazing cheapness of literature, and 
observed that one could buy the whole of Pickwick for 4d.; it is a 
vast privilege, but surely it is still more remarkable that for 
2s. 6d. one can buy Scott’s Elementary Meteorology, containing the 
solution of that problem of the weather which hitherto through all 
the ages has been the most perplexing and engrossing of enigmas 
to mankind. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, but no man 
knoweth whence it cometh or whither it goeth ’—a saying most true 
in the ears of those who heard it, but now that we can gather know- 
ledge from a single octavo volume, enabling us to say exactly whence 
the wind cometh and precisely whither it bloweth, no one seems te 
care much about the matter. 

It is the same with other branches of natural science. No one 
but he who has experienced it can realise how vastly a man’s horizor 
is extended, how his resources of keen enjoyment are multiplied by 
an elementary knowledge of geology or botany. It is, I believe, in 
the country where people of leisure are most apt to fall victims to the 
painful affliction of ennui, but it is hardly possible to lay the finger on 
a part of the map where the lover of plants will not find occupation, or 
the amateur geologist something on which to exercise his faculties. 

Then how greatly the resources of one loitering in a town are 
extended by acquaintance with the different orders of architecture 
and their modifications. Yet there are tens of thousands of visitors 
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to London who are content to be unable to define the difference 
between Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

It has been said by those who have had experience of it that no 
one understands the thrill of genuine enjoyment who has never volun- 
tarily followed an intellectual pursuit: it is equally true that no one 
can receive all the pleasure afforded by natural scenery until he has 
learned in some degree to interpret its history ; neither can any one 
enter into the spirit of a town without comprehending on what 
principles it has been built. And if this be the truth, then it is in 
the exercise of these natural faculties of observation and inquiry that 
a man will most surely find delight, and most surely sacrifice it by 
lulling them to sleep. 

Granted that familiarity with the adventures of Guy Mannering, 
Redgauntlet, and Dirk Hatterick adds zest to a tour on the shores of 
Solway, not the less is enjoyment ensured by an acquaintance with 
the New Red Sandstone and the Silurian beds. 

Sir John Lubbock has wisely spoken :— 


Those who have not tried for themselves can hardly imagine how much science 
adds to the interest and variety of life. It is altogether a mistake to regard it as 
dry, difficult, or prosaic; much of it is as easy as it is interesting. In endless 
aspects science is as wonderful and interesting as a fairy tale. 


This source of endless interest and gratification lies open to every 


reader in countless admirable handbooks on every possible branch of 
natural knowledge. 

For a time—but one cannot go on drenching his faculties and 
dulling the edge of his inborn appetite fur knowledge with continual 
draughts of sweet but innutritious matter without a loss of natural 
power. After a time the mind recoils from effort, and the reader 
only 


loves to hear 
A soft pulsation in the easy ear, 
To turn the page, and let the senses drink 
A lay which will not trouble him to think. 


There are many busy workers following out the clues of truth— 
more in this age, perhaps, than in any previous one—but there are 
also many possessed of the priceless boon of leisure who might con- 
tribute aid to the work, and thereby earn for themselves unexpected 
enjoyment, but stand aside, absolutely indifferent, and prefer to 
occupy their minds with the fictitious predicaments of persons who 
never existed. 

Any one who is in the habit of telling stories to amuse children 
must have observed how often the question is put to him, ‘Is ita 
true story?’ and have noticed how the little countenance falls and 
the interest flags if he is unable to answer in the affirmative. The 
story loses half its interest unless the child can believe that it really 
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took place. Perhaps it is a sign that the world is growing old that 
so many people are indifferent to the truth of a narrative and prefer 
fiction. Men of science have pricked so many fallacies that we are 
oppressed with the weight of sound information, and exclaim with 
Festus, the hero of Bailey’s neglected drama— 


Night brings us stars, as sorrow shows us truths: 
Though many, yet they help not; bright, they light not ; 
They are too late to serve us; and sad things 

Are aye too true. We never see the stars 

Till we can see nought but them. So with truth. 


But there is one purpose of fiction which may be traced to the 
earliest times of which we have any record, and endures to this day. 
Moral philosophers, recognising the human appetite, which can be 
allayed only by story-telling, took advantage of it to convey whole- 
some teaching. 

ZEsop’s fables are an early example of this system: being some- 
what threadbare after 3,000 years of use, we are apt to overlook the 
extraordinary knowledge of human nature condensed into these 
elementary stories. The cock that found a jewel, but preferred a 
barleycorn; the goose that laid the golden egg; the dog that dropped 
the bone he was carrying because in his own reflection he fancied 
he saw another dog carrying a bigger bone, all these are everlasting 
illustrations of the motives of human action. Imagine how the sage 
kept his audience in rapt attention when these old tales were new. 
Travellers describe how professional story-tellers in the East have so 
much power of gesture and facial expression that they hold the 
attention even of those listeners who cannot understand the language. 

Many of the lessons taught by the Founder of Christianity were 
conveyed in the form of fiction. Some of the parables may have had 
foundation in facts, but probably most of them were merely illustra- 
tions of various types of character. 

Mrs. Jameson tells us how, when she was young, she entertained 
no more doubt of the substantial existence of Dives and Lazarus, of 
the good Samaritan, and of the wise and foolish virgins than she did 
of that of Herod and John the Baptist. She relates how, in later 
life, she scandalised a good old woman by trying to explain to her 
the nature of a parable, and that the story of the prodigal son was 
not a fact. 

We may be quite sure that, in order to arrest the interest of his 
hearers, our Lord neglected none of the arts of romance ; observe in 
the story of Dives and Lazarus the clothing of purple and fine linen, 
the daily sumptuous fare, the dogs licking the beggar’s sores—all so 
many details contributing to the vividness of the scene, which it is 
certain lost nothing in the telling. 

English novelists maintain the tradition of the salutary offices of 
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the story-teller to this day. If it is not along the steep and difficult 
way of spiritual wisdom that they lead us, neither is it the flowery 
paths of profligacy, and the traveller in quest of ‘fair Elfland’ is not 
allured by poisonous flowers and fruits, such as in certain other lands 
are made the ordinary garniture ofromance. We have passed through 
the riotings of the Restoration, and witnessed the frowsy and 
erapulous irregularities of the early Georges without losing all the 
sternness of decorum bequeathed by our Puritan sires. The limits 
set to English writers of the nineteenth century are drawn so as to 
shut out the chief stock in trade of modern French novelists— 
analysis of illicit love. An experienced priest once said that of the 
confessions he had received (and they were very many) ninety-nine 
hundredths referred to infringements of the seventh commandment, 
and the same may assuredly be said of French novels.? English 
novel-writers, on the other hand, have. managed to produce, within 
the limits prescribed to them, a mass of literature wherein, while 
there is doubtless much that is of dubious worth, it is the rare 
exception to find the sin that most easily besets men alluded to 
otherwise than as a deplorable calamity. The unhappy consequences 
ef that and of other sins—murder, theft, falsehood— are generally so 
strongly insisted on as to deepen the aversion with which it is the 
imtention they should be regarded. Nor is it only the seven deadly 
sins which are thus presented; the minor frailties of human nature 
are systematically treated as to appear odious—selfishness, vanity, 
avarice, bigotry, backbiting—so that in fact a high moral ideal is 
kept before the novel-reader as constantly as it is from the pulpits 
ef our churches; more effectually too, it may be added, for as a 
nation we have fewer imperfections as writers than as orators. 

This much, then, must be set to the credit of our story-tellers : 
that they consistently enlist the sympathies of their listeners on the 
side of virtue, and in the interest of our social code it is well that it 
is so. Itis disquieting to imagine the dangerous effect upon manners 
which a book, written in English with the witchery displayed by 
the Abbé Prévost in Manon Lescaut, might have. As a work of art 
that romance is consummate ; the reader is plunged into a state of 
tender enthusiasm for a couple of characters whose conduct in real 
life would ensure their exclusion from all society now held to be 
respectable. 

Again, how deftly some novelists use a weapon which formal 
preachers seem to disdain. Satire—in its more humane form sarcasm— 
is by no means a monopoly of the comic papers. Ifa foible deserves 
to be exposed or an extravagance shamed out: of existence, there is no 


? There is, of course, a limited class of French romance written down to the re- 
quirements of young unmarried ladies; but, seeing that French girls of the upper 
elasses are brought up far more strictly than those of our own country, these books 
are generally the reverse of seductive. 
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surer or more merciful way of doing it than by the object lessons of 
characters in fiction. Never was kindlier moralist than Mr. Walter 
Besant, but those who have followed the fortunes of the Monks of 
Thelemamust have shivered at the castigation bestowed on extravagant 
philanthropy in the person of Alan Dunlop, and on the affectation 
of the school of higher culture in that of Paul Rondelet. This is a 
weapon, however, which must be used with much forbearance and 
skill, for the public is sensitive and evinces quick jealousy of a novel 
with a moral. 

The intellectual attitude of the modern novel-reader is highly 
complex; his delight is to read what he does not believe, and knows 
he is not intended to believe, and yet he is not contented if it is 
incredible. Sir Walter Scott does not take us very deep into the 
question when he pronounces that ‘the mythology of one period 
passes into the romance of vhe next, and that into nursery tales of 
subsequent ages,’ for, as has been shown, myths originate in an 
attempt to account for unknown causes of visible phenomena or an 
existing state of things, and romance will not satisfy the succeeding 
age if it offends scepsis scientifica—a robust form of incredulity which 
withholds belief to assigned causes (even in fiction) when these are 
at variance with the known nature of things. 

The myths of barbarous or semi-civilised people may be roughly 
divided into three grades; and to illustrate these one of each may 
be selected from those fables constantly invented to explain obscure 
natural phenomena. 

First comes the kind consisting of simple assertion, without pre- 
tending to excite admiration, fear, or any other emotion, intended 
merely to gratify curiosity. Such was the story told by the Algonquin 
Indians to Father Le Jeune, a Jesuit missionary of the seventeenth 
century. 


I asked them what caused eclipse of the moon and the sun ; they replied that the 
moon was eclipsed and appeared dark because she took ner child into her arms, 
which obscured her brightness. ‘If the moon has a child,’ I said, ‘she is married, 
or has been so.’ ‘Certainly,’ they answered; ‘the sun is her husband, who 
marches all day, and she all the night, and when he is eclipsed it is because he has 
taken the child into his arms.’ ‘But,’ I argued, ‘neither sun nor moon has arms.’ 
*Oh, you have no imagination,’ they rejoined; ‘they hold their bows always bent 
before their faces, that is why you can’t see their arms.’ ‘ And what do they intend 
to shoot at?’ Iasked. ‘ Ah, how can we tell?’ said they. 


Next in order comes the narrative myth, in which the listener is 
intended not only to receive instruction on matters exciting his 
curiosity, but to be interested in the incidents of the story. The 
medizval Slavonic legend of the mysterious advance of the plague is 
a vivid instance in point. Mr. Tylor has given a translation of a 
greatly condensed version, in the original of which the interest would 
be intensified by minute details of scenery, features, and language. 
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There sat a Russian under a larch tree, and the sunshine glared like fire. He 
saw something coming from afar; he looked again: it was the Pest Maiden, huge 
of stature, all shrouded in linen, striding towards him. He would have fled in 
terror, but the form grasped him with her long outstretched hand. ‘Knowest 
thou the Pest?’ she said; ‘I am she. Take me on thy shoulders and carry me 
through all Russia ; miss no village, no town, for I must visit all. But fear not 
for thyself; thou shalt be safe amid the dying.’ Clinging with her long hands, she 
clambered on the peasant’s back. He stepped onward, saw the form above him as 
he went, but felt no burden. First he bore her to the towns. They found there 
joyous dance and song; but the form waved her linen shroud, and joy and mirth 
were gone. As the wretched man looked round he saw mourning, he heard the 
tolling of bells ; there came funeral processions ; the graves could not hold the dead. 
He passed on, and coming near each village heard the shriek of the dying, saw al} 
faces white in the desolate houses. But high on the hill stands his own hamlet ; his 
wife, his little children are there, and the aged parents. His heart bleeds as he 
draws near. With strong gripe he holds the maiden fast and plunges with her 
beneath the waves. He sank; she rose again, but she quailed before a heart so 
fearless and fled far away to the forest and the mountain. 


Now in this story a long advance has been made in one respect 
from the primitive nature myths towards the spirit of the modern 
novel. Sympathy is aroused on behalf of the hero; one feels im- 
patient to know whether he rose again as well as the Pest Maiden, 
and lived to rejoin his family in the village which he had saved, and 
the unsatisfactory feature in the narrative is that we are left in doubt 
on that point. But in another respect this legend predicates a less 
abstract art than those fables which, though here placed in a third 
group, are often, in point of time, found in earlier stages of human 
development than the others. In myths of this third class there are 
many connected with the daily spectacle of sunrise and sunset. 
Some of them are elaborate and beautiful, implying a high degree of 
sensibility both in the teller and his hearers; but sometimes the 
incidents recorded are such as could not have taken place more than 
once, and therefore can never have been accepted as literally true 
even by simple and easily satisfied intellects. People might believe 
that the stir, the hues, the balmy odours of morning were caused 
each day by Tithonus leaving the embraces of Aurora, for that might be 
repeated daily throughout eternity; but the North American legend 
of the Red Swan, which Longfellow has woven into his poem of 
Hiawatha, though purporting to explain the displays of sunset, can 
never have been accepted as anything but figurative, for it involves 
the death of some of the characters in it. Those who listened to the 
Russian myth of the Pest Maiden very likely believed it, for it ex- 
plained an exceptional occurrence, and professed nothing except what 
happened on a single occasion. But in the story of the Red Swan 
we trace evidence of something akin to the mental condition of 
modern novel-readers, who prefer amusement to exact information. 
Only the novel-reader, while willing to dispense with a faithfu) 
explanation, will not put up with an incredible narrative. 
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The truth about the popularity of novels is that most people, 
being discontented with their environment, find relief in contem- 
plating an ideal society where tedium is unknown and disappoint- 
ment is generally circumvented ; and, on the other hand, there is 
afforded to those who are moderately virtuous and prosperously at 
ease the pleasure of contrast in narratives of crime, hardship, or 
disaster, without the responsibility of relieving or the exertion of 
sharing these conditions. The hedonist who is not so well off as 
he feels he ought to be tickles his imagination with the power and 
pleasure derived from wealth by the Count of Monte Cristo. The 
man who finds himself unable to derive much exhilaration in the 
conversation of his own valet takes much enjoyment in reading the 
quaint sentences in which Sancho Panza or Sam Weller framed their 
philosophy. Has a woman been denied the gift of beauty? she is 
free to identify herself for the time with the fortunes of Di Vernon 
or Tess of the D’Urbevilles. Is a man tied to the colourless routine 
of a counting-house ? what a stirring playground is open to him in 
the never-flagging adventures of Dumas’s Trois Mousquetaires. And 
for all of us it is delightful to trace the action of life-like characters 
exposed to the same temptations, predicaments, losses, and apprehen- 
sions which it has been our own lot to encounter. 

For all such harmless illusion we cannot but be grateful to those 
who provide such abundant entertainment to wile the journey through 
life. They stand, each at the door of his wayside tavern, beckoning 
us aside from the dust and fatigue of travelling, and we can easily 
choose those who are sure to bring us among amusing and instructive 
people. 

But it is not safe to tarry too long with this phantom company, 
or we shall find ourselves out of tune with real men and women; 
unbraced for the stern difficulties, the dark perplexity which, at one 
time or another, we all have to encounter. 

The dilemmas of real life are never so artistically arranged as they 
are ina novel or a drama; the living characters move awkwardly 
enough sometimes ; they fail to satisfy our critical sense, made ex- 
cessively fastidious by the perfect adjustment of parts in fiction. One 
is often in doubt whether living characters are good or bad; but it 
is easy to decide between Cinderella and her sisters, or the three 
daughters of King Lear. The novelist keeps the seamy side of the 
character of his hero or heroine carefully out of view ; those who feed 
their judgment chiefly on romance are prone to forget how truly 
speaks the nameless lord in All’s Well that Ends Well: ‘The web of 
our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together ; our virtues would 
be proud if our faults whipped them not, and our crimes would 
despair if they were not cherished by our virtues.’ 

The fact is that, minutely as novelists affect to paint character, 
there is a great deal that must not even be sketched in. It is part 
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only of a few of real lives that endure being put on the canvas 
at all; over the rest a discreet veil must be drawn. 

It is all very well, then, to be moved to tenderness by the 
misfortunes of Effie Deans, and to glow sympathetically over the 
devotion of Jeanie; but how many an Effie Deans there is who earns 
nothing but reproach, condemnation, and avoidance because no 
friendly hand has intervened to keep out of sight her unlovely or 
ungraceful attributes. Many a lass may have borne a part not less 
noble, not less worthy of admiration than Jeanie Deans, but has failed 
of her meed of praise because she squinted, or dropped her h’s, or 
picked her teeth with a hairpin. 

Reading a good novel is rather like paying a visit to a friend 
who is much richer than yourself: everything in his house is so 
luxurious and well arranged ; his wife and children lay themselves out 
to find amusement for you ; his servants are all on their best behaviour ; 
so that when you return home you are apt to be offended if things 
are not so faultlessly adjusted in your own establishment. 

It requires a conscious mental effort to remember that the most 
impressive characters in romance never had actual existence, but 
have been trimmed and furbished and posed into artistic perfection, 
with which frail and awkward human beings can never successfully 
compete. Even railway directors—a most material and humdrum 
class of men—bow before the sway of the unreal, and are so possessed 
of the actuality of Old Mortality as to advertise excursions, not to 
Craignethan on the Clyde, but to Tillietudlem.* Not less astute in 
this than the priests of Buddha, who exhibit hair, bones, and feathers 
as veritable relics of the 550 fabulous births of Guatama, each in the 
form of a different animal. 

In fact, to enjoy fiction thoroughly one must throw himself so 
completely into the action of the plot as to believe, for the nonce, in 
the reality of the characters. ‘Harp and carp, said the Queen of 
Elfland to Thomas the Rhymer. 


‘ Harp and carp, Sir Thomas,’ she said, 
‘ Harp and carp along wi’ me, 

And if ye dare to kiss my lips 
Sure of your body I will be.’ 


‘ Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

That weird shall never daunton me,’ 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips 

All underneath the Eildon tree. 


And then the spell was complete. 
And when it is seen how potent is the spell—how many and many 
a mind is incessantly lulled by the perusal of skilfully woven romance, 


% There is actually a station on the Caledonian Railway of this name, and the 
North British route from Edinburgh to Carlisle and the South is called the Waverley. 
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how fiction is read by some people to the exclusion of every other 
form of literature except the daily papers—is it unreasonable to feel 
some apprehension lest the mental faculties become enervated and 
the intellect hampered when the realities of life come to be dealt 
with ? The lesson of fiction is that life is nothing without love and 
marriage: it brings people to the threshold, where real anxiety and 
trial begins, and leaves them there. But real life is not accomplished 
with the end of its love passages. 

It is little toa man’s credit that he should act heroically when he 
is in love, for then, despite himself, he takes more thought for 
another than for himself. 


You love: no higher shall you go, 
For this is true as Gospel text ; 
Not noble then is never so 
Either in this world or the next. 


But to equip him for the real wear and tear of life his mind 
should be stored with examples of those who have encountered constant 
vexation, and have triumphed over disappointment, perplexity, failure, 
and even disaster. It is well for him to read the Waverley Novels, 
but it is far better to read Lockhart’s Life of Scott, for that marvel- 
lous biography brings him acquainted with a life led as nobly in 
foul weather as in fair; of overwhelming losses surmounted by a 
stout spirit; and a kindly nature unsoured by disappointment or 
distrust. 

One grudges to observe the amount of time spent on sentimental 
love-stories, while such lives as those of the great artists Michelangelo 
and Benvenuto Cellini go unread. There is nothing in fiction more 
absorbing than the lives of these two men. Each of them, as a boy, 
had to encounter that most formidable of all external obstacles—an 
angry father armed with a rod; in vain were repeated floggings to 
dissuade each of them from entering upon that career upon which 
each was destined to throw immortal lustre. Rivalries, jealousies, 
oppression, conflict form a series of vicissitudes with which it may 
profit a man better to store the memory than with the rogueries of 
Roderick Random or the dilemmas of David Copperfield. 

Thousands of persons are familiar with the spiritual fumblings of 
Robert Elsmere, but comparatively few have followed the wondrous story 
of the Italian Renaissance—a movement only second to Christianity 
in its influence on modern life and thought, an era which Paul 
Bourget (himself a novelist) has epitomised in a single masterly 
sentence :— 

Again, let it be said that if novel-reading is the surest as it is the 


Cette minute de floraison unique oi la créature humaine semble avoir été si 
complete, entre le moyen dige, qui fut le régne de la force trop forte, et notre sidcle, 
ou la culture confine sans cesse 4 la maladie. 
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easiest means of intellectual recreation, there is no cause to interfere 
with or discourage it ; but the true hedonist—he whose avowed aim 
is pleasure—will find it to his profit to consider whether he is getting 
good value for the time spent in it, whether he is not neglecting 
other sources of delight not less sure and more enduring. If he 
applies to™novels an infallible test of the value of any book—is it 
worth reading notebook and pencil in hand ?—he will be surprised 
how few, how very few works of fiction stand the proof. That this 
test is infallible rests on the well-known fact that pleasure consists 
not in the present, which is fleeting, but in anticipation and retro- 
spect. Memory is treacherous and requires refreshing, and, unless 
the recollection of what is read is ensured by notes, reading is a task 
as fruitless as that of the daughters of Danaus; it serves to spend 
our limited capital in time without enriching the ever-diminishing 
store of future. : 

Perhaps it will be expected that, after deprecating excessive 
devotion to fiction—after suggesting that the human intellect has 
- passed out of that stage in which it may worthily be much occupied 
with myth—I should point out some other course that may be 
steered with more profit through the sea of literature. The attempt 
to do so has been the task of abler hands, but of all those who 
conned the lists published a few years ago of the ‘ hundred best 
books’ how many conformed to the instructions, and with what 
result ? 

If any young person of leisure were so much at a loss as to ask 
advice as to what he should read, mine should be exceedingly simple : 
Read anything bearing on a definite object. Let him take up any 
imaginable subject to which he feels attracted, be it the precession of 
the equinoxes or postage stamps, the Athenian drama or London 
street cries; let him follow it from book to book, and unconsciously 
his knowledge, not of that subject only but of many subjects, will be 
increased, for the departments of the realm of knowledge are divided 
by no octrot. He may abandon the first object of his pursuit for 
another; it does not matter, one subject leads to another: he will 
have acquired the habit of acquisition; he will have gained that 
conviction of the pricelessness of time which makes it intolerable for 
a man to lie abed of a morning. Treasure turns up in the most 
unlikely places. A book of legal decisions is perhaps the last mine 
one would explore for amusement; but John Burton has told how a 
student consulting the index of such a volume came upon a piece of 
fun of the first water. Observing the words, ‘ Best, Mr. Justice, his 
great mind,’ he turned up the reference, prepared to admire an 
instance of magnanimity on the bench, and found the passage, ‘ Mr. 
Justice Best said he had a great mind to commit the witness for 
perjury.’ 

But, to show that no disrespect is intended to our clever writers 
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of fiction as guides to the higher pleasure, these observations may be 
brought to a close by reference to an early example of that very class 
of literature in which the same lesson is more dexterously conveyed— 
namely, the fable of the dying husbandman who bade his sons dig in 
the vineyard for a hidden treasure. They did so—most diligently, 
and, as they thought, in vain; but in after seasons the reward came 
in the tenfold produce of the vines. 


HERBERT MAXWELL, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PROTECTION AND THE EMPIRE 


For several generations it has been the habit of writers and 
speakers to talk of the ‘inevitable separation’ of England and the 
American Colonies. Lord Macaulay lent the phrase the support of 
his great reputation, and the idea it puts forward—the paradox that 
Union is Weakness—has hitherto gone almost unchallenged. There 
has seldom been a more fatuous piece of criticism. To realise this 
we have only to consider the extraordinary combination of blunders 
and misfortunes that was needed to bring the great catastrophe 
about. The ‘inevitable’ separation required a King obstinate as 
only an Englishman can be, but unfortunately with the wrong idea 
in his head ; it required a ministry without an equal for imbecility 
and ignorance ; it required the death of the foremost living general 
on our side the water, and the appearance of a genius for war and 
statesmanship on the other; it required a war conducted with an 
incapacity unparalleled even among English wars; it required, finally, 
a cruel and insolent disregard of the feelings of the colonists, and a 
total ignorance of the gravity of the question throughout the length 
and breadth of England. 

So little was the separation a natural impulse, in the sense that 
the unifications of Germany and Italy were natural, that even when 
peace was concluded, the federation nearly went to pieces half a dozen 
times in the seven years that preceded the election of the first 
President. What is there that is ‘inevitable’ in an event of this 
kind? The question is worth asking, because when the British 
Empire is thought of, the separation of the American Colonies lies 
at the back of every man’s mind. We talk and write of customs 
unions, an Imperial franchise, an Imperial Council, and other splendid 
visions, but the discussion seems a good deal tinged with unreality ; 
and when all the facts are counted up, and all our rhetoric is ex- 
hausted, the great fact of the American secession remains to mock 
our logic and throw cold water on our rhetoric. ‘Granted,’ says even 
a hopeful Imperialist, ‘granted that the conditions are entirely altered, 
even reversed ; all that great difference between then and now has 
not brought us much nearer to our colonies, or them to us: there 
must be something else that made for separation then, and that 
makes for it still.” There is; there are several things both tangible 
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and intangible ; and first of all, when we orate of things Imperial, an 
Englishman feels that all this talk about constructive measures is 
rather hollow. It is not the way that Englishmen go to work. To 
conquer, to fight, to quarrel (more especially with each other), and 
above all to govern, these things are all in the Englishman’s part ; 
they seem to come by nature. But to construct plans of government 
on paper seems to him idle work. He has a very low opinion of logic, 
and a profound reverence for facts. Add to these the scantiest 
possible gift of exposition, and you have the type of a man of action 
and compromise, but a hopeless subject for paper schemes of any sort. 
This is one of the intangible obstacles to our union; a second is that 
with the qualities that make up the Englishman go also the defects. 
With the virtues that have made Englishmen spread over half the 
world goes this defect—that from the family upwards we are the least 
cohesive of modern races. Yet one more intangible drawback: in 
so far as we are a sentimental nation our sentiments do not, like the 
sentiments of other nations, run with our interests. 

The one tangible drawback to our union is that the constitutions 
granted to the self-governing colonies were all drawn up with a view 
of furthering their ends as independent states. The deed was done 
in the heyday of the blatant Liberalism of the past, in a frame of 
mind which Englishmen can now hardly realise: but it was done; 
and the results are before us. When this is said we have summed 
up the worst that can be said against the chances of the Empire, and 
the worst is very bad indeed. Let us go back to the American 
Colonies and see whether from the blunders of the past we can 
extract some grain of good counsel to help us in the future, 

When we have patiently weighed the angry eloquence employed 
on both sides at the time, and examined the results of the Secession 
in the light of later experience, it becomes increasingly plain that the 
kernel of the matter was never reached at all. England was too 
ignorant, and the colonies too heated to allow of it. The contest was 
argued out on abstract questions like the Prerogative of the Crown 
and the Constitutional rights of the subject—questions on which 
an adjustment of views was hardly possible. And in this strictly 
limited sense, viz. that the men in power were too incapable to 
apply the proper remedies, there is no harm in admitting the 
separation to have been inevitable. But it is precisely this form of 
the admission that furnishes us with the most hopeful suggestion for 
the solution of our present difficulties. We are now all agreed that 
a Government has no higher function than to secure the happiness 
of the governed. If this admission had been made by our great- 
grandfathers, they would immediately have found themselves face to 
face with the only question that was worth asking or answering then, 
and with the only question that is worth asking or answering now, 
What are our mutual interests, and how can they be secured ? 
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Of course the first comment that occurs to any one who has ever 
given any attention to the question of defence and attack is that all 
the colonies live in a fool’s paradise, guarded for them by the British 
Navy. Haul down the Union Jack and in six months its place may 
have been taken by the Tricolour, by the Stars and Stripes, by some 
eagle or other, or by the flags of China or Japan, according to who is 
first in the race. But to many a colonial the fool’s paradise is so 
real that these obvious reflections carry no weight whatever. On 
the question of how far the colonies can stand alone his attitude of 
mind is too often that against which the gods strive in vain. So if we 
were to present a scheme of Federation with no sanction but that of 
the threatened withdrawal of our protection, and it were to fall to 
the ground (as it certainly would), we should have the melancholy 
satisfaction of being able to say, ‘I told you so,’ but that would be a 
very small consolation for a vast expansion of the colonial interests of 
France and Germany. Ofcourse the attitude of some of our colonies 
could hardly be more unfriendly to England if they were actually 
foreign dependencies ; and this is, perhaps, natural when we consider 
that they are mortgaged to England, lock, stock, and barrel. But 
nothing is gained (or rather, as the example of the American Colonies 
has shown, everything may be lost) by emphasising contentious points. 
As nothing is worth considering except our mutual interests, let us 
consider them. It is to our interest—is it also to the interest of the 
colonies ?—that the colonies should modify their protective policy, 
and it is to the interest of the colonies (and also to that of England) 
that England should modify her Slave Trade policy : yes, Slave Trade, 
for that is what Free Trade has come to; nothing more or less. 
When the discussion reaches this point it is usual to close it with two 
dicta: ‘ You will never get Free Trade out of the colonies, and you 
will never get Protection in any form out of England.’ The rejoinder 
to this is: ‘We do not want to get Free Trade; we are sick of it 
ourselves. We want reciprocity; and so, at least, does Canada. As 
for Protection, it is what every English workman calls for in one 
form or another. 

The Slave Trade, on which so much of the commerce of England 
is based, receives from its votaries a measure of adoration that far 
transcends their moderate allegiance to the Ten Commandments. 
Sir Thomas Farrer, for instance, has not hesitated to state openly 
that he looks on the questioning of Free Trade as ‘immoral.’ It is 
to be hoped that there are many hundred thousands of Englishmen 
who are, in Sir Thomas Farrer’s sense, immoral profligate men. These 
profligates—who are, fortunately, voters—were mostly not born at the 
time of the Corn Law agitation, when England was perhaps half as 
full as it is now, and when work was so plentiful that a few extra 
hands from abroad were not noticed: when England, in fact, was 
where the United States were a few years ago, but where even the 
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United States are not now. They may therefore be pardoned for not 
seeing the beauty of an arrangement which forces them into a hateful 
and hopeless competition with lower types, and which allows foreigners 
to undersell them and supplant them in every direction. To these slaves 
of trade the phrase ‘ Free Trade’ has a terrible mocking significance ; 
and if they were not misled by knaves on tubs and elsewhere they 
would long since have declared (as assuredly they wil! soon) that their 
condition, and not the exceptionally favourable one of the peasantry 
of Ireland, should be the first care of an Imperial Parliament. 
These men form the bulk of the great party who are sick of the 
domination of catchwords. What they want the Government to 
do is to secure the wide range of the Empire for Britons’ exclusive 
use ; not to spend the time peddling over the affairs of one tiny 
corner of it. And through their pressure will, no doubt, come 
the first move of the rebellion against Slave Trade—the exclusion of 
foreigners: the rest follows. This will be, and is, already called . 
illiberal and all kinds of other opprobrious names. Let it be: the 
point is that the electorate mean to have it. They hold (and rightly) 
that it is the business of an English Government to consider English- 
men in preference to Poles, Italians, or Chinese. Their interest 
compels them to lift their eyes beyond the narrow circle of the four 
seas, and to call for an Imperial policy. With the advent of an 
Imperial policy the Slave Trade falls: without an Imperial policy 
the Empire falls. 

These electors, only half articulate as yet, have found their leaders 
and spokesmen in that great body of travelled Englishmen of all 
classes who know the Empire or some part of it outside England. It 
is not possible to know it all; nor is it necessary—ex pede Hercuwlem— 
and from Australia England may learn an important lesson. 

It is the habit of sentimental slave-traders in England to urge 
all sorts of arguments in favour of pauper immigrants: they are poor 
and deserve our pity; true they are filthy, but then they are moral, 
and also highly religious according to their lights; they are hard- 
working and frugal, and so on. 4s if our own people were not frugal 
enough and poor enough (God knows) and hardworking enough, and 
as cleanly and moral as the conditions of the Slave Trade will allow 
them to be. Try these arguments on an Australian, applying them 
to the Chinaman who is the pauper immigrant of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. He will listen to your impassioned exordium with courteous 
pity, and will then say: ‘It may be so: in fact itisso. Heisa very 
good market-gardener; but he is not going to market-garden in 
Australia.’ 

_ The last and direst development of so-called Free Trade has as yet 
reached only a comparatively small number of Englishmen. But their 
miseries have been enough to move most of us to the conviction 
that if this is the goal that the course of (so-called) Free Trade 
Vo. XXXIII—No. 196 4B 
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leads us to, its action on the road cannot be very beneficial. Nor is 
it. It is the custom of the ‘ Free’ Trade fanatic to say: ‘ Let all 
nations give in to the lunacy of Protection: we will not. It behoves 
England to set the world an example. We are the only nation that 
really understands the right way of carrying on trade ; all others are 
deluded : they do not even understand their own interest ; it is for 
us to teach them, at whatever cost to ourselves, that the sacred rule 
of trade is to buy everything in the cheapest market without any 
reservation whatever. Men are nothing, but trade is sacred.’ 

It used to be the fashion to talk about the Tory party as the 
‘insular,’ and especially ‘ the stupid, party ;’ but surely not even the 
stupidest and most misrepresented Tory ever reached (even in the 
appearance he assumed in a Radical’s mind) the height of arrogance 
and insularity attained in the latter-day Radical’s position. What! 
there is not a nation in the world that understands business except 
the English? Are Austrians, Americans, Frenchmen, Germans, 
Italians, our own colonists literally incapable of knowing their own 
interests ? A quondam Radical must ask to be excused from taking 
up a position of this intolerable impertinence. 

What all the great Free Traders intended when they first started 
Free Trade was this :—England leads, and the others will naturally 
follow ; and when all nations have adopted Free Trade (as they natur- 
ally will when they find that it gives them the cheapest goods) it will 
be found that nations have so many interests in each other’s territory 
that war will have become impossible. This was a great idea and it had 
the vogue that great ideas deserve; but it was a great idea struck 
out from viewing the Continent from England ; it omitted to con- 
template England from the Continent ; and what was most obvious to 
Continentals was that the result of Free Trade all rownd would be to 
give England the undisputed command of the markets of the world. 
Strange to say, the abstract beauty of Free Trade was not attractive 
enough to enable them to swallow this inevitable conclusion; so 
they fought our great idea with a greater, viz. Independence is 
better than cheap goods. And since an Imperial policy should have 
no catchwords, let us define ‘better.’ It means ‘safer and more 
dignified.’ Astate that depends on other states for its food can never 
speak its mind; and if it were not for the really immense power of 
England she would by now be more than half paralysed. Independ- 
ence is not cheap: not by any means; it is expensive in exact pro- 
portion to its value; but it will be a strange sight indeed if 
Englishmen, who have cherished independence before all things for 
a thousand years past, should now refuse to pay in cash the price they 
have never yet refused when it had to be paid in blood. Twenty-five 
or even twenty years ago men still wrote and talked of the 
‘monopoly of England :’ nobody speaks of it now, and why? It is 
gone: limb after limb has been lopped off by Germans or by 
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Americans. How? By subsidising their own goods they have 
destroyed our markets, and thrown our men out of employment. Allour 
anxiety, all our efforts after technical education are of no avail against 
the steady and (we must admit, since it causes them great discomfort 
in the shape of high prices) the patriotic determination of other 
peoples to be self-sufficient. Beginning with no higher aim than to be 
independent of England, they are ending with a triumphant war of 
aggression, of which it is not hard to see the end if we persist in our 
refusal to arm ourselves as our enemies are armed. Such is the virtue 
of Protection and such the weakness of so-called Free Trade. 

The land was the first to go, and Englishmen let it. be ruined— 
let the land of England be ruined!—seemed rather pleased that it 
should be so. ‘At last,’ they said, ‘we see that our true strength 
lies in our manufactures.’ Well, now our manufactures are threatened 
in the same way. Are they to go too? Are all our sons to pass 
through the fire to Moloch? That will hardly be, unless England is 
permanently bewitched. The cry for Protection grows louder every 
day, and the cry for Protection is the cry for the conservation of the 
Empire. 

On the other side of the water the first great fact to consider is 
Canada’s offer of reciprocity, the second is the Imperial tendency of 
the policy of the Cape, and the third is the curious situation in 
Australia. Here the exact opposite of ‘ Free’ Trade has been generally 
adopted, and the ‘ Free’ Trade party is in a minority, as in the United 
States. To obtain a modification (however slight) of strict Protection 
as a return for a modification of our own ‘ Free’ Trade policy is the 
first step towards a closer union in the interest of both countries. 
And here we are met by another ‘ you will never get,’ which (it may 
as well be at once admitted) is impregnable. ‘You will never get 
Free Trade out of the labourers of Melbourne and Adelaide’ is an 
undeniably sound position, but it is not (as is too often assumed) the 
last word on the question. It is such a sound position that it seems 
hardly worth while to make it. ‘You will never get’ a man to vote 
the bread out of his own mouth is hardly a more valuable contribu- 
tion to a discussion than ‘ you will never’ break the Bank of England 
or ‘ you will never’ get B to come before A in the alphabet would be. 
Of course you will not ; and seeing the tangle that ‘ Free’ Trade has 
got us into, there is no reason why we should lament the labourers’ 
determination to stand by Protection—especially as we are struggling 
to get Protection ourselves. 

But there are limits to the applicability of any doctrine. The 
weak point of our own ‘Free’ Trade position, of course, was that it 
assumed that all parties would, so to speak, ‘ play fair,’ and that is 
exactly what they have not done. They have learned our methods, 
adopted the results of our hard-won experience, and (having established 
their own manufactories) have (very naturally and properly from their 
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point of view) proceeded to shut out our products. For this the 
money has been found by the consumer, who has cheerfully paid the 
extra prices for the pleasure of dealing a blow at us. And very heavy 
blows they have been: much severer blows than the loss of a regiment 
or a few ironclads in an open war would be. It is tolerably plain 
that on these terms ‘ Free’ Trade does not pay: Protectionists, as 
the attacking party, will always be in the most favourable position. 

What, then, is the limit to the applicability of Protection? 
The willingness of the people to pay the extra prices; and this 
divides into two questions: are we to pay any extra prices at all? 
and are we to pay as much as any given tax? The second of these 
queries takes us to the root of the Imperial matter, but the first is 
only another way of putting the query, shall we be patriotic or not ? 
For in paying extra for goods the citizen is conscious of a direct 
sacrifice made by himself for the sake of his country’s independence. 
It is undoubtedly a form of patriotism, and it would be well if 
Englishmen had more of it. This patriotism is not expressed in the 
form of devotion to graceful or stirring abstractions, as is the German’s 
or the Frenchman’s, but it is none the less a strong and, in a measure, 
a disinterested feeling, and leads to great things. Like all strong 
motive forces it also leads to some very bad things—rings, corners, 
and the bleeding of the whole country for the sake of a few capitalists; 
but that is its last development, and even that is not worse than the 
Slave Trade. So that if we have no better recommendation for an 
Imperial policy than that it makes goods cheaper, we shall not succeed 
in making it popular. The answer will be the same as is the answer 
of France and Germany to our eulogiums of Free Trade, viz. ‘We 
do not worship cheapness as you do: we think of something else first 
(surprising though it may seem to you), and that is our country,’ 
And the rebuke would be well deserved. We must accept the 
principle of Protection (and what a sign of the temporary aberration 
of the English mind that it should be held a vast concession to agree 
that we must arm ourselves against our rivals!) and see whether, 
under it, our interests are not in line with those of Australia, and not 
antagonistic to them. If they should prove to be antagonistic, there 
is nothing more to be said. 

A very instructive case in point here is the decline of the Victorian 
tinned meat trade. To this trade the Australian landed interest 
contributed the meat, and English manufacturers contributed the 
tinplates. It was an excellent example of the mutual advantages of 
our union. But the imposition of an import duty on tinplates had 
this result, that the tinned meat could not be put on the English 
market at its former price. The trade fell off, the colony lost a con- 
siderable revenue, the landed interest was hit, the English consumer 
got his tinned meat somewhere else, the English manufacturer lost a 
market, and the Australian manufacturer did not gain one, This 
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illustration presents the whole case for our continued and closer union, 
which is so constantly urged by the landed interest of Australia: and 
the landed interest is the backbone of the country. It used to be 
the backbone of England until, seduced by the prospect of getting 
everything as cheap as possible, we allowed ‘ Free’ Trade to destroy it. 
Hence there is a good deal of hollowness in the land agitation in Eng- 
land. It is pretty clear that English land has come to be, like diamonds, 
a fine thing to possess, and very gratifying to the vanity, but not a 
good business. Only a rich man can afford to hold it. If it were 
confiscated and redistributed in small parcels, there would still be no 
making a living out of it without Protection; and Protection of the 
land is the last form that Protection will be allowed to take in 
England. If circumstances would have permitted (or if they should 
ever again permit) us to take that moderate course which the Duke 
of Wellington used to insist on as the essence of strength, we should 
have endeavoured to preserve both sources of our wealth, the land as 
well as trade. But in the flush of our luxuriant vigour, conscious of 
mighty resources, and eager to gain, at any price, the immediate 
benefits of extended trade, we laid the land open to assaults from 
which it will hardly recover in a century. If a country possessing 
in a high degree both sources of wealth has found it so hazardous to 
sacrifice one of them, how much more must it be unwise for a country 
like Australia, which has practically only one ? 

A heavy protective policy in Australia can only be supported by the 
land. For Australia has at present and can have in the near future no 
eustomers for her native manufactures outside her own country. Thus 
we reach this conclusion: that the populations of the capitals, which 
really have the most considerable share in the making and unmaking 
of Ministries, are simply kept by the country party. The country 
party must wear clothes, for instance, and gets them from England. 
A mistaken patriotism makes a Ministry say, ‘Here is an industry 
that we can carry on ourselves ; so let us impose fifty per cent. on 
English goods.’ This done a few extra handicraftsmen are em- 
ployed in the towns, and the country folk pay more than half as 
much again for the necessaries of life. This is all very well for the 
townspeople, who continue to get their food as cheaply as ever, but it 
hits the countryman very hard. However, the idea that the land is fair 
game for any attack seems to have taken such a hold of the Australian 
mind, that the expression ‘the working man’ has come to mean simply 
the man who works with his hands in the towns. When we talk of Aus- 
tralia as the ‘ paradise of the working man,’ we are using no hyperbole 
if we mean the man who can work at some trade. He will get ten 
shillings for a day of eight hours, very cheap food, and abundant 
leisure and holidays in which he can make use of free libraries or 
seek his pleasure as he pleases. 

But if we are considering the man who lives on the land we shall 
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find that an average wage of five shillings a day is his moderate con- 
solation for a working day of something like sixteen hours and a 
solitary life with infrequent holidays. This is some distance along 
the high road to what we should call ‘ sweating’ the country for the 
benefit of the towns. And this is precisely the opposite course to 
that which wisdom would dictate. For Australia is not a ready- 
made country like the United States ; she is a land of great promise, 
but pre-eminently a land which may be made or marred according 
to the policy of her statesmen. Mining apart, she has been made 
by the land in the past, and it is to the land that she must look as 
the chief source of her prosperity in the future. As it is the country 
party that holds this view the cynical observer will naturally say, 
‘ Nothing like leather,’ and pass by on the other side. This he will 
say not knowing the virtue of Protection, which cannot be established 
at all without patriotic self-sacrifice on the part of one class of citizens 
for another. So that when an Australian grumbles at Protection we 
may be sure that there is some reason for it other than the menace 
to his personal comfort. 

The arguments of the country party take a great deal of point 
from the comparison (which every Australian delights in) of his own 
country with the United States. True, Australia is larger by about 
30,000 square miles, and has a much greater coast-line, but with these 
points the advantage of the comparison ceases. The States have 
thousands of square miles of valuable timber forests and millions of 
acres of wheat; while a great portion of Central Australia is not only 
useless in itself, but generates hot winds, which disturb agricul- 
ture where it is already established. Then the States have a vast 
natural internal system of waterways, with mighty lakes and rivers 
insuring an unfailing water supply and a first-rate climate. On the 
other hand, the rivers of Australia are few and unmanageable, and 
navigable for no great distance. Moreover, the States have apparently 
inexhaustible supplies of coal and iron and oil-wells, which Australia 
has not as yet disclosed. Even in deposits of precious metals the 
States are richer, while when we consider the situation of the two 
countries, the one being only a week from Europe and lying between 
Europe and Asia, the other being six weeks from Europe with nothing 
between her and the South Pole, Australia sinks almost into insigni- 
ficance beside the States as a manufacturing country. Of course all 
these difficulties may be overcome, and Australia, by dint of enterprise 
and with the help of steam or electricity, may eventually take her 
place as a great manufacturing country, but so far (and we have gone 
quite far enough to judge) the presumption is all in the other direc- 
tion. In her present state of development manufactures are not a 
source of wealth to her, but a burden, a double burden; they draw 
away men who are badly needed on the land, and employ them on 
industries which can themselves only be maintained by throwing 
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additional burdens on the land. You are doing the country no good 
by forcing the pace in this way, and by throwing all these burdens on 
the land you are simply killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Break down the landed interest and you break down the credit of the 
country. 

So far the voice of the country party, and their arguments are 
hard to gainsay. They do not find frequent or forcible expression, 
for obvious reasons. The country party is scattered, it is busy and it 
is not given to orating on tubs; the town party has the opposite 
characteristics, with the result that its voice is too often mistaken for 
the voice of the continent. Moreover, as matters stand at present, 
if the country party opposes increased import duties it must do so 
simply on the ground that it does not like paying them, which is 
natural enough, but not a broad enough basis to win the support of 
what the Americans call ‘ Mugwumps,’ that floating body of opinion 
which inclines to one side or the other independently of party dictation, 
and which has virtually decided all recent elections in the States. 

But if England were to recognise Protection she would give all 
this party a reason for asserting itself which it has not at present ; 
and she would furnish a statesmanlike premier with a policy. 

There is much in common between the situation of a French 
premier and an Australian premier. Neither holds his office by a 
strong majority, and neither has an easy budget or a definite policy ; 
there is very little to distinguish him from his opponent, except that 
he is in for six months and his opponent is out. The embarrassed 
premier of France, casting about for a policy, decides, as a rule, on 
two courses, ‘ Gird at England, and go for the opera;’ the Australian 
premier piles on the import duties, and floats a loan for public 
works, 

It can hardly be contended that either brace of measures helps 
the country on much, But to oppose them and offer no alternative 
is ‘ unpatriotic —the very last charge that can honestly be made 
against an Australian of any party. 

Now if the British Exchequer made a serious effort to bring 
English and Australian interests into line, the country party would 
be in a very different position. They would be able to say from their 
places in Parliament: ‘We stand here as the champions of Australian 
greatness. Proud, and justly proud, as we are of our capitals, it is 
insane to overlook the fact that they are the symbols, and not the 
sources, of our wealth: the real and abiding strength of our country 
istheland. It is open to our opponents to say, ‘You speak as owners 
of land,” and we are not ashamed to say that we do. In the course 
of the development of every country the great trust of the land will 
fall into somebody’s hands, and it happens to have fallen into ours. 
But we appeal, and confidently, to the past history of our state to 
say whether we have not shown our perfect willingness to bear any 
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reasonable (and even sometimes unreasonable) burdens in order to 
give the State every chance of gaining a second source of wealth in a 
manufacturing interest. Is it not now clear to probation that the 
effort is premature? We have no wish to dislocate existing relations 
or to disturb vested interests. But we do maintain that future 
legislation should avowedly be aimed at strengthening agricultural 
interests, and that afforestation, the building of dams, any measure, 
in short, that tends to confirm and extend the grip of the country on 
the land under cultivation, that tends to steady our water supply and 
modify our climate, will be productive of more real benefit to the 
country than a further construction of public works.’ They should 
be able to go on to state: ‘The Government has now before them a 
formal proposal from the British Cabinet, which recognises the 
principle of Protection. We are assured that in admitting the com- 
petition of English manufacturers we are- striving with Englishmen 
only, and not with the slave labour of the rabble of Europe. 

‘In return for a modification of our policy England engages to 
secure us the practical command of her markets for our raw produce, 
with no rivals but her own and other colonial agricultural populations. 
Is not that a fair exchange? If you argue that this arrangement 
will tend to destroy our own manufacturing interest, we rejoin that 
there could be no better proof that that interest is artificial ; and if 
it comes to charges of self-interest, it is at the expense of the country 
party, mark you, that the manufactories have been founded and kept 
alive at all.’ 

There can hardly be a doubt that a policy formed on these lines 
would add enormously to the wealth and credit of the colonies, 
It is ill borrowing on the security of mines and public works. Public 
works cannot be turned into cash, and a mine may give out any 
day. Of course a new mine may be discovered, but after all what is 
that but gambling? Australia is already in the market with wheat 
(although her lands have been a good deal overcropped), meat, fruit, 
and (with the help of bounties) butter. There is no reason why 
she should not go on with sugar and tobacco, and every reason to 
expect that (if she turned her attention to it) she could secure for 
her really magnificent wines a good share of the English custom now 
bestowed on France and Germany. 

In short, protect the land of the colonies and the manufactures of 
England. Some day, no doubt, English land will pay again, and 
colonial manufactures will be able (on their own ground) to beat ours 
in fair fight. In the meantime we must go for the main chance. 
That is Imperial policy. 

The chances in favour of the adoption of an Imperial policy might 
be better, but seeing that the question in its present shape is only eight 
years old they might naturally be a good deal worse. The resistance 
to it in England comes from two sources: Firstly, the old slave-traders, 
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who are, in the nature of things, a diminishing party. They are 
still, however, very influential, and their watchword is, ‘Get every- 
thing as cheap as possible, no matter at what risks.’ It is as well to 
recognise at once that this leads straight to the extinction of our race, 
which is the most expensive type existing. The Anglo-Saxon re- 
quires more food and drink, more leisure and better conditions, than 
any other workman. Give him these things and he is unapproach- 
able, he is easily the first and best specimen of the human race. 
Deprive him of them, force him to work the hours of a German for 
the pay of an Italian in the conditions of a Polish Jew, and he dis- 
appears. ‘And so he ought to,’ says the slave-trader, with the 
impassivity of a Sphinx; ‘let the best man win,’ by which he 
means ‘let the cheapest man win.’ In other words, deliver the 
world over to the Chinese, who is the cheapest man living. On the 
same principle we should deliver Australia over to the rabbit, as 
being a cheaper animal than the sheep. But for some reason the 
Australians have not done this. Perhaps they found that the more 
expensive animal paid better in the long run. If so, that is rather 
a valuable object lesson. 

The second source of resistance to an Imperial policy of any kind 
comes from a certain type of modern Radical, with which (to the 
great regret of those who have watched his interesting career) no 
less a person than John Burns appears to have identified himself. 
Speaking at Battersea on the 19th of February, Mr. Burns is reported 
to have said, as a preface to saying that he meant to vote for Mr. 
Gladstone: ‘The Empire could go to a hotter place than a baker’s 
shop for all he cared. What was the Empire to the electors of 
Battersea?’ Well, that is not hard to answer. The Empire is a 
series of vast estates which the electors of Battersea, their fathers and 
grandfathers, have acquired (in company with the other electors of 
Great Britain and Ireland) at a cost of about fifteen hundred millions 
sterling, for the express purpose of giving themselves elbow room 
when (as now) their little islands should have grown too small to hold 
forty millions of inhabitants. These immense estates were wrested 
in fair fight from France and Spain, and are our very sufficient 
reward for a debt which even now is not much less than seven hundred 
millions. Most assuredly the electors of Battersea would be fools to 
let the Empire go in exchange for anything that John Burns has 
to offer them. That would be the dog and his shadow over again 
with a vengeance. 

But this perfectly reasonable view does not commend itself to 
the Australian townsman. He does not realise that it is just the 
elector of Battersea and his likes who have conquered, and who still 
defend the broad lands where he dwells in peace. He sees that he 
has got his foot on the neck of the country, and he means to keep 
it there. He can (and does) keep out immigrants, keep up prices and 
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sweat the country for his benefit ; and it is from him that resistance, 
tooth and nail, will come to any Imperial policy. There are some 
losing causes for which we all feel sympathy, but we need not waste 
pity on extravagant selfishness of this type. 

There is no other policy worth putting to English electors ; there 
is no other that has even a promise of greatness in it. To tamper 
with the Ten Commandments, to juggle with the franchise, to per- 
suade English electors that a priest-ridden peasant is the most 
important subject of the Queen, and that being obviously incapable 
of governing himself, he ought therefore to rule over ten cities—all 
this may be very clever and wonderful, but, after all, it is not more 
useful than a display of fireworks. Englishmen the world over, 
producers and consumers, are in the same boat; we sink or swim 
together. Union is strength and not weakness, as the paradox has 
too long maintained. We can spend our time cutting each other’s 
throats and rifling each other’s property to the huge delight of our 
enemies, or we can take counsel together how to secure our common 
interests. The first course leads to Effacement, the second to Empire. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
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Fig. I. 
DIAGRAM OF MONEY WAGES AND FOOD PRICES. 
Red Curve: Daily Wages of a Carpenter. 


; Black Curve: Daily Wages of an Agricultural Labourer. 

a ‘ Upper Green Curve: Price of 6lbs. 14 0z. of Wheat plus 1 Ib. 8 oz. of Meat. 
3 Lower Green Curve: Price of 91bs. 3 0z. of Wheat. 

Be : Orange Curve: Price of 1 1b. 8 oz. of Meat. 
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Fig. I. 
DIAGRAMS SHOWING : 
A Percentage of Daily Wages of Agricultural Labourer ) required for buying 6]bs. l40z. of Wheat (Green 
. surface) 
B Percentage of Daily Wages of Carpenter J and for buying 1 lb. 80z, of Meat (Red surface) 
Yellow surface is remaining percentage of Wages. 


C The Amount of Wheat that could be bought with the Daily Wages of an Agricultural Labourer (Black 
Curve). 
The Amount of Wheat that could be bought with the Daily Wages of a Carpenter (Red Curve). 


Green line indicates 9 lbs. 3 02. of Wheat. 
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